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THOMAS CARLYLE’S 


Wuart are we to make of Tuomas Cartytr ?— 
how often have we been asked this question! and 


yet we wish we had been asked itsomewhat oftener: | 


’ 


for there are many persons in the world—in the | 


limbo of the literary world more perhaps than any- | 
where else—who never think of asking any ques- 
tions at all, but carry all their judgments ready- | 


made with them in their pockets, prepared, packet- | 
ed, and labelled, according to the exact recipe of | 
some traditionary pharmacopwia of classicality ; 
these men have made of Thomas Carlyle what | 
they make of everybady whose name does not ap- | 
pear upon the superscription of their stamped | 
papers ;—he is not classical, he is not orthodox, | 
according to their neat articles: therefore he is | 
naught. But we have had too many turnings and | 
overturnings in the literary, as well as in the poli- | 
tical world, since the year 1789, to be much con- | 
verned now about the ready-made judgments of | 
these nice and correct gentlemen of the pharmaco- 
peia. Let them even count their packets, and 
take their powders regularly. None but a most 
wanton and mischievous person would attempt to 
disturb the composure of their stomachs by a dose 
of Coleridge or Carlyle. Let them continue, in 
the midst of these stormy times, to sit apart in 
their neatly-varnished cabinets, dealing forth, for 
recreation, at intervals, stout, puffy blasts against 
such questionable men as he with whom we have 
here todo—“a fool—anaffected puppy—a blown-up 
bundle of conceited verbosity—a genius sublimely | 
wnintelligible—a metaphysician—a Grrman !”— 
Tis both a shorter and an easier method at all 
times to live down than to write down merely 
negative criticism of this kind. We shall, there- | 
fore, for the sake of ourselves, and those of our 
readers who are not too wise to ask questions, try 
in what fashion we can answer this one :— What | 
are we to make of Thomas Carlyle? 

Thomas Carlyle, in the common use of the Eng- | 


lish language, is not a poet. Much less does he | 
look like a philosopher—as philosophers, calm, | 
cool, and reasoning, are wont tobe ; a critic, though 
he has criticised a great deal, you cannot call | 
im in the common sense at all; to science he 
5 ho pretence, one of the most unscientific men 
of decided grasp perhaps that breathes ; political 
“onomy and statistics he hates ; law he declares 
be a mere siam; at legislation certainly he 
“ims, and that on a great scale; but legislation, 
Says expressly, is not his business, and he has 
no business to intermeddle with it. What, then, 
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| shall we make of him? He isa preacher, a preacher 

out of the pulpit,—a prophet perhaps; for in these 
respectable days, when no man can preach or 
prophesy in the regular pulpits who cannot squeeze 


| 


| his thoughts into the orthodox dialect of the 
| Thirty-nine Articles, or The Confession of Faith,— 
 athinker of power and originality, a soul burdened 
| with a moral message to its fellow-souls—a heart 
| from the fiery centre of Nature shot direct, as some 
_one phrases it, literally “ raging with humanity.” 
Such an one, though meant by nature for oc- 


cupying a pulpit, finding the entrance into the 


| churches as they now are, guarded by grim com- 


minatory clauses, and barricaded by thorny formu- 


las, which he cannot swallow, necessarily be- 


comes a wandering prophet, a preacher of the 
wilderness, whose house is where he can find shel- 


ter, and whose dinner must often be brought to 


him by ravens: what, since the invention of print- 
ing, we call a prophet no longer, but only a writer 
of books, a literary man of a very strange and 
eccentric character. Such a preacher, such a 
prophet is Thomas Carlyle; and if you do not 
take up “ Past and Present” in this serious accep- 
tation, you had better throw it down. The book 
is not written for you. People do not go to 
church merely or mainly to be amused. “ Ernst 
ist pas Lrsen.” Life is a very serious thing : and 


| we live, unquestionably, in very serious times. 


Mr. Carlyle (who has more of Schiller than of 
Goethe in him, though he is always talking of the 
latter) has written this motto, from the earnest 
German poet, upon the portico of his temple. 


Enter seriously with the real intent to worship, 


and assuredly you will find something worthy to 

be worshipped ; for here also,amid many outlandish 

and fantastic imps, “ here also there are cops.” 
But what kind of Gods ?/—what sort of a ser- 


' mon ?—and what is the text ?—The Gods, we are 
afraid, are strange Gods, very German-looking 


Gods, not English at all. The sermon is a very 


_ strange sermon, couched in a very strange dialect, 


half ancient Hebrew, and half modern Teutonic, 
rushing strangely into all places which vulgar ser- 
mons are strangely careful to eschew ; orthodox 
only in one point, that it deals somewhat largely 
in a certain sweeping facility of denunciation: and 
the text is twofold ; one from a book that we ought 
all to know something about—a very good text, 
but one very difficult to preach on to any practi- 
cal purpose in this country—* Tuk Love ov MonKY 
Is THE ROOT OF ALL EviL;” and the other, also a 
very good text, from the proverbial philosophy of 
some pious old monk—* Lavonaks ust onake”— 
2G 
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“Working is the best praying.” —Labour, free labour, 
and the just wages of labour ; labour, not for the 
material love of cold metals basely bright, but for 
the love of God, and of your fellow-men, for the 
love of mere labour, if you can find nothing better ; 
this is the sum and substance of Thomas Carlyle’s 
new book, and the drift of his new sermon: and 
if you will only not be too hasty to take offence at 
grotesque peculiarities,—if you will bear in mind 
charitably, that the most comely cavaliers in the 
davs of romance used constantly to be escorted by 
the most ugly and misshapen dwarfs,—then, after 
reading to the end, you are like to confess with us, 
that, though somewhat too long, and too much 
crammed with eager iterations, it is, nevertheless, 
on the whole, a very good book, a very sound and 
(not to speak it profanely) Evangelical discourse. 

But Mr. Carlyle is more than a preacher. He 
is a prophet also. A prophet is not essentially 
different from a preacher ; he is only different in 
degree. Prophesying is preaching in its highest 
power. Preaching is a common thing—too com- 
mon, and too cheap by far now-a-days—a thing 
to be heard decently on Sunday, (by all respectable 
persons at least,) that it may be decently forgotten 
on Monday ; but prophecy is only for great occa- 
sions, for stirring eras, when self-renovating Time 
is pregnant with some new birth; such as the era 
of the preaching of Christianity, the era of the 
Reformation, the era of the French Revolution, 
of which last era, this present year, 1843, in 
Great Britain, is a part. We may be mistaken: 
every man may be mistaken; but we think 
we can mark with the finger distinctly three 
men who, in their whole aspect and character, de- 
serve to be esteemed the mighty literary (as op- 
posed to scientific or legislative) prophets of the 
great revolutionary change which is even now 
working itself out in this troubled isle. The men 


we mean are, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Samuel Taylor | 
|the common currency of thought, so to speak. 
| But it is also another, and a no less important 


Coleridge, and Thomas Carlyle. Don’t think it 
strange that these so different intellects in some 
respects, are here named together. It is the cast 
and character of the men, the tone of their mind, 
their position in relation to the age, of which we 
speak. No matter that Coleridge was outwardly 
connected with that political party whose office it 
is to maintain the present by explaining the past, 
rather than to interpret the future by creating the 
present: inwardly he did not belong to them: 
therefore, also, some of the less wise of them have 
already begun publicly to proclaim him a heretic. 
No matter either that of these three men whom we 
call preéminently prophets, the two who are gone 
had the function of verse, the one who remains has 
not ; their vocation of preaching, of prophesying 
isthe same. Do you not feel it? Is there not 
something serious and weighty, as if of a prophet- 
burden—something solemn, awful, and soul-com- 
pelling in the apparition, in the utterances of these 
men! Do you not see how they stand forth each 
of them, apart from the busy throng of British 
actualities, and in a dialect each of his own, testify 
solemnly against the various idol-worships of the 
age—the worship of Mammon and Materialism in 
all its portentous extent, of false glory, and of vain 
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shows, of gilded coaches, and of sounding names, 
of titled idleness and mitred stupidity? This yoy 
must feel, this you must see in them, or you see 
and feel nothing at all in the matter. This you 
must see and feel specially in Thomas Carlyle ; 
and yet, again, specially in this new book of his. 
than which a more solemn sermon in some respects, 
and terrible prophecy, has never been thundered 
into British ears. 

There is one thing which, from the days of Cas- 
sandra downwards, has been characteristic of all 
prophetic utterances, that they are wont to be de- 
livered in a language which, to the common ear, is 
not easy to be understood. This unintelligibility, 
in the case of true prophets, arises, in a great mea- 
sure, not so much from any intellectual peculiarity 
on the part of the preacher, as from a moral inca- 
pacity on the part of the hearers. “Ears have 
they, but they hear not.” They cannot under- 
stand, chiefly because they will not understand. 
At the same time, even prophets of the highest 
class are seldom altogether without blame in the 
matter of the proverbial obscurity with which they 
are wont to involve their oracles. Possibly, in 
some points of view, this obscurity cannot be alto- 
gether avoided ; but it should always be guarded 
against. Unhappily of all modern prophets, there 


is none who lies open to the charge of having in- 


volved himself in needless obscurity, so manifestly 
as Thomas Carlyle. We must, therefore, speak 
more particularly of this matter, as much for the 
sake of the public, as for the sake of Mr. Carlyle 
himself perhaps. How does this obscurity of the 
prophetic diction arise in the general case, and why 
is Mr. Carlyle in particular more obscure than his 
brethren? Consider what language is. It is the 
general system of audible, and (by help of writing) 
visible symbols, whereby reasonable souls have 
agreed to express that general stock of ideas which 
one reasonable soul has in common with another ; 


thing. It is that particular body of audible sym- 
bols which each particular soul moulds and shapes 
out for itself to express that particular system of 
ideas, so and so arranged, and so and so coloured, 
that belongs to it as an individual, and to no other; 
at least to none in exactly the same combination, 
and to exactly the same degree. Now, there are 
two kinds of style: the style of common men, and 
the style of uncommon men. Of these two kinds, 
you will plainly see that the former will neces: 
sarily be altogether composed of the common cur- 
rency of thought; while the latter will always 
bear upon it a distinct image and superscription, 
to be deciphered perfectly only by spirits kindred 
to the coiner. And the more uncommon and or 
ginal a man is, the more uncommon, original, an 
to the common man, unintelligible will be his 
style. This is a universal rule applicable to all 
writers and speakers ; but there is something mor 
than this in the case of the prophet. He is a ™s® 
who has not merely more of the individual to ™™ 
print upon his language than common men, © 
his whole habits of thought and mannet of life 
tend to withdraw him (inconveniently we 
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ssy) from that public, or mass of common men, to 
whom it is his vocation to preach, John the 
Baptist was not the only prophet who showed 
himself fond of solitude and the wilderness. They 
must all be educated in that school. They must talk 
much with themselves, with God, and with the devil 
too, sometimes. Is it, then, strange at all,—is it not 
rather quite natural, that, with a giganticsoul, strug- 
gling with strong throes continually to shape the 
world to its likeness despotically, and not slavishly 
receive a likeness from the world, and communing 
daily in solitary places with spirits rather than with 
men,—the prophet should unconsciously (the wick- 
ed world says affectedly ) form to himself a style of 
utterance only half understood at times by those 
common mortals to whom it is addressed? ‘Tisa 
pity this prophetic obscurity—a great pity ; but 
let not money-making men, with glib eloquence 
discoursing largely of the great material Trimurti, 
Corn, Corn, and Currency,—let not prim “ Dan- 
diacal bodies,” expert masters of small-talk, and 
of large oaths,—let not nice, critical gentlemen, 
with a fluent array of vituperatory and laudatory 
s, from the mosf recent or the most ancient 
dictionary of Aesthetics,—let not exact, scientific 
men, painfully grinding out, to name the most mu- 
sical things in nature, the most dissonant jargon in 
art,—let not damnatory, sacerdotal men, systema- 
tically deafening their own ears, and other peoples’ 
with an “inane tumult of unintelligent and unin- 
telligible hearsays,”’—let not the wholesale dealers 
in these kinds, or in any other kind of authorized 
slang, be too ready to be found declaiming against 
the unauthorized slang of Thomas Carlyle, the 
literary prophet, Let us be charitable,—let us be 
considerate. We all deal in slang, more or less, 
The only difference is, that the prophet deals in a 
new and strange slang known only to himself, and 
not yet become the property of any legitimate 
corporation of men, ‘This charity the prophet has 
aright toexpectfromus. We isnot the less bound, 
however, to get rid of his slang as quickly as he 
can. Is there not offence enough in the matter, 
without adding a new stumbling-block in the man- 
neré Men who are capable only of small things will 
lay hold of the tags of your style, and incommode 
the free movement of your apostleship seriously. 
Do not be afraid to harm your mighty mission by 
being as little singular as possible in small things. 
A more original, a more powerful, a more racy 
style, than Mr. Carlyle’s, the English language has 
hot to show ; but its faults—O what faults! Was 
hot the English language made to be understood by 
nglish men? It may be true—it is true to a cer- 
tain extent—that the preachers of German things, 
in England, at the present day, are forced to Ger- 
manize their English, just as the Greek of the New 
Testament was necessarily Hebraized by the first 
preachers of Christianity ; but Mr. Carlyle does 
hot give himself any reasonable pains to temper the 
harsh edge of this disagreeable necessity. He will 
hot even condescend toexplain ; he merely alludes. 
He tumbles and tosses, plunges and plashes, spouts 
‘nd plays capriciously, a huge, strange, leviathan 
literature in his wild German ocean at large, 
and seems nothing concerned to think, that of those 
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who behold the portentous phenomenon, for twenty 
that will wonder and gaze, only one will be edified ; 
as if the mission of a great prophet were to open 
the outward eyes of men merely, and not rather 
their understandings and their hearts. The god 
who exults thus inconsiderately in the strangeness 
of his own Avatar, had need to see well to it, 
that the children of men may not mistake him 
here and there (innocently enough) for a posture- 
maker and a buffoon. 

We hope no reasonable admirer of Mr. Carlyle 
will consider us as having spoken too largely, or 
too severely on this merely external matter of 
style. There are some men in whom a vicious 
style of writing is so ingrained, that you cannot 
hope to reform them by criticism any more than 
you can teach the gnarled oak not to delight in 
tortuosity. There are also in Mr. Carlyle’s style 
some peculiarities which, though they may be 
more nearly allied to fault than excellence, no 
man that loves natural vigour more than a con- 
ventional classicality, would wish to see removed. 
But there are other peculiarities, again, which are 
mere adventitious tricks, which do not belong 
to Mr. Carlyle’s nature essentially ; as any one 
may satisfy himself, by comparing the earlier pro- 
ductions of this writer’s pen with the later. These 
tricks and juggleries of German phrase, partly 
of metaphysical, partly of merely grammatical pe- 
culiarity, our direct clear-seeing, steady-marching, 
hard-hitting, English tongue will not away with, 
Besides, John Bull, as Mr. Carlyle has very clearly 
discerned, is a great respecter of use and wont in 
all things, and will have law and custom to reign 
supreme, to a certain extent, over language as well 
as over the Church. Let this author, therefore, 
who, though of German training, has evidently not 
walked the streets of London with his eyes shut, 
only condescend to untwist a few of these foolish 
Teutonic tassels that he so studiously appends to 
his English speech: let him take, then, some his- 
torical theme worthy of his strength—Oliver Crom- 
well, say, Martin Luther, or Napoleon: let him 
leave the story as much as possible to tell itself, 
and not swamp it, as he did the French Revolu- 
tion, in monstrous self-repeating convolutions and 
contortions of German phrase and German philo- 
sophy ;—so, we predict he is strong enough to 
plant himself proudly upon the very top-pinnacle 
of British authorship ; otherwise, he is secure only 
of a conspicuous niche in that already too crowded 
gallery of the “ Eccentricities of Genius.” 

In order to understand rightly Mr. Carlyle’s 
sermon, of which we shall now proceed to give 
some extracts, the reader will first consider, and 
mark distinctly, the preacher's position, intellectual 
and moral, in reference to the present age. We 
live in an age of railroads, and steam-coaches, 
patent coffee-percolators, and block-pavements. 
Plato knew nothing of these things: Immanuel 
Kant, 2000 years after him, not much more, HBe- 
tween Arkwright, with his sounding host of spin- 
ning jennies, and Hesiod, with his caroling troop 
of Heathen gods and goddesses, what a leap! 
Such a leap there is between Thomas Carlyle's 
“ Past and Present,” and the last edition of Adam 
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Smith, or any other book of these days (of which | ing dark picture of real British horrors in the nine 
there are so many) that deals mainly in material | teenth century :— 


Carlyle isthe most thorough,| Why dwell on this aspect of the matter? It is too 
facts and figu yr re mr, despotic of all ra i | indisputable, not doubtful now to any one. Desceng 
the most earnest, the m pe where you will into the lower class, in town or coun 


spiritualists. He is a burning-hot, heavy-ham- by what avenue you will, by Factory Inquiries, Agri. 
mering, practical English Platonist ; not one of | cultural Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining. 
your old serene metaphysical vapourers, placid | ae rere Cominittees; i pores | ge a and 
= : £$ xanc. ja. | looking, the same sorrowful result discloses itself: yo 
mathematical geri "4 Pa ge Petia | have to admit that the working body of this rich Eng. 
Marching with a visible glory in Ais ar “>! lish Nation has sunk, or is fast sinking, into a state, te 
from the base of the double-peaked I arnassus 11 | which, all sides of it considered, there was literally never 
Germany, upon the one suinmit of which sits any parallel. At Stockport Assizes,—and this, too, has 
Goethe, and on the other Jean Paul Richter ;— | no reference to the present state of trade, being of date 
marching resolutely forth, with a burden in his prior to that,—a Mother and a Father are arraigned and 


. - + 4 | found guilty of poisoning three of their children, to de. 
breast, as from some modern sacred Sinai, he | fraud . avkal-aneiety” SP iedtas 23; Ma ‘dhe <a 


dashes wildly into the midst of our Utilitarian stir | goath of each child: they are arraigned, found guilty: 
here in Britain, and startles the ears of the money- | and the official authorities, it is whispered, hint that 
changers, and the pleasure-hunters, and the idlers | perhaps the case is not solitary, that perhaps you had 
and hypocrites in high places, with the ominous | better not probe farther into that department of things. 


| Py ° ° . . e 
r ; | This is in the autumn of 1841; the crime itself is of the 
, 7 . “ce : 
cry heard of old from the wilderness, “ Repent, I | previous year or season. “Brutal savages, degraded 


say unto you. Repent! Repent, or ye shall allcer- | Jrish” mutters the idle reader of Newspapers; hardly 
tainly perish !” Is Thomas Carlyle’s prophetic | lingering on this incident. Yet it is an incident worth 
cry in season, or out of season at the present hour? | lingering on; the depravity, savagery, and degraded 


“1 ss LS : ’ Irishism being never so well admitted. In the British 
We think it is altogether in season. Who can land, a human Mother and Father, of white skin, asd 


deny that we English are idol-worshippers of professing the Christian religion, had done this thing; 
Mammon more than any people upon the earth ? they, with their Irishism and necessity and savagery, 
Is it not a broad, day-staring truth which our | had been driven to do it. Such instances are like the 
many faithful church-goings, and constant cries of | highest mountain apex emerged into view ; under which 
“Church in danger!” do not disprove at all, but lies a whole mountain region and land, not yet emerged, 


: : A human Mother and Father had said to themselves, 
rather prove in many ways? Who can deny that | What shall we do to escape starvation? We are deep 


pampered idleness lolls with us in high places, and | sunk here, in our dark cellar; and help is far.—Yes, in 
honest labour starves? Who can believe that these | we py regia tee ppg Poe ooo beet 
things shall be upon God's earth, an ) oved little Gaddo fallen dead on his Father’s knees '"— 
be ni to testify Pn them ? Theos = ee ee eee, Ange ey = not ne 
. . o ; ; : _ poor little starveling Tom, who cries all day for victuals, 
is not the first who has lifted up his voice against | who will see only evil and not good in this world: if he 
these things ; neither will he be the last. Let us! were out of misery at once; he well dead, and the rest 
therefore receive him honourably, as a God-sent | of us, perhaps, kept alive? It is thought and hinted ; at 
prophet, and thank Heaven for him. Adam last it is done. And now Tom being killed, and all 


. . spent and eaten, Is it poor little starveling Jack that 
iucit s ; f $ . : as) ay 9 ‘ . ye y ‘ 

bs, and Ricardos, and M‘Cullochs, we have | just go, or poor little starveling Will +—What an in- 
enough inevery shop : they are prophets, too, after | quiry of ways and means ! 
their fashion ; and whoso denounces them is not In starved sieged cities, in the uttermost doomed ruin 
wise. But there is an older and a more venerable | of old Jerusalem wat ae wy gow pes y . "a 

eae a -sied : sai The hands 1e pitiful wo 

gospel than that of political economy, of which se.igeney Fray tie ert ere The em Hebrew 
\[ "e j *} i w - © , s | . = “te . . : a 
—— ( arly ie Is one of the most notable modern | imagination could conceive no blacker gulf of wretehed- 
missionaries ; and among other definitions of | ness; that was the ultimatum of degraded god-punished 
wealth in these mercantile times,—in this mecha- | man. And we here, in modern England, exuberant “ 
nical age,—in this money-making country,—there | rele Safin nee besieged by Wire WA mt mele 
- : -* | invisible Enc tments, are we reaching that '—— 
was need of a strong and an earnest voice TT Retin eerterrr » a 

} . ¢ - .  VoIey t0 call come these things? Wherefore are they, wherefore 
out loudly in every street this one also—“ Tue | should thev be? 
WEALTH OF A MAN IS THE NUMBER OF THINGS WITCH | Nor are they of the St. Ives workhouses, of the Glae 
HE LOVES AND BLESSES, WHICH HE IS LOVED aNnp | £0W lanes, and Stockport cellars, the only yg 

> . ” LA hl l « "e Thie e yey a } j 
BLESSED By. There was need of a prophet to. slevaes ire caf iy aprorignnr tag bel dy eich ; it isan 
ae ; ‘het , sthoric wealth, has as yet made nobo ¥: 

preach the old gospel of Christ, “ Tuk Krxcpom or | alt r We 
Heaven is wirnix yoo.” somewhe viene enchanted wealth, and belongs yet to nobody. 

, , tere out of the | might ask, Which of us has it enriched ! We can spend 
pulpit,—a gospel altogether contrary to that now 


z thousands where we once spent hundreds ; but can pe! 
preached in the pulpit by the Puseyites. 


chase nothing good with them. In Poor and Risks 
Mr. Carlyle has wisely rpose ; stead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle 10 
trast, So into Sap She ae “4 ee | alternating with mean scarcity and inability. We have 
old Monkish e Midst of his preaching, @n | sumptuous garnitures for our Life, but have forgottes 
Ey chronicle of the twelfth century, | to dice in the middle of them. It is an enchanted w 
published by the Camden Society ;* but his main | no man of us can yet touch it. The class of men m4 
business is not with the Past but with the Present ; feel that they are truly better off by means of it 
and to this, therefore, we shall confine ourselves in 
our extracts. The volume opens with the follow- 








ee 


Many men eat finer cookery; drink dearer liqnor*y 
with what advantage they can report, and their Doctors 
can: but in the heart of them, if we go out of the dy 
peptic stomach, what increase of blessedmess 1s 

Are they better, beautifuller, stronger, braver ! with 
they even what they call “happier ?” Do they look {hi 
‘satisfaction on more things and human faces in 


them give us their name ! 


* Chronica Jocetrxt aii Br : rape 

; / , AKELONDA, de rebus gestis 

Samsoms Abbatis Monasterii Sancti Edmundi : ; 

tyne mendate, evrat> JOUANNY Gace RoKEv 
dew Seeiety, London, 140.) 


nunc primum 
‘oop, (Cam- 
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Ged’s Earth ; do more things and human faces look with | 
-stisfaction on them! Notso. Human faces gloom | 
jiscordantly, disloyally on one another. Things, if it be 
not mere cotton and iron things, are growing disobedient | 
toman. The Master Worker is enchanted, for the pre- 
sent, like his Workhouse Workman ; clamours, in vain | 
hitherto, for a very simple sort of “ Liberty :” the liberty | 
“to buy where,he finds it cheapest, to sell where he finds | 
it dearest.” With guineas jingling in every pocket, he | 
was no whit richer ; but now, the very guineas threaten- | 
ing to vanish, he feels that he is poor indeed. Poor | 
Master Worker! And the Master Unworker, is not he 
in a still fataller situation! Pausing amid his game- 
preserves, With awful eye,—as he well may! Coercing . 
fifty-pound tenants; coercing, bribing, cajoling; doing | 
what he likes with his own. His mouth full of loud fu- 
tilities, and arguments to prove the excellence of his 
Corn-law; and in his heart the blackest misgiving, a 
desperate half-consciousness that his excellent Corn-law 
is indefensible, that his loud arguments for it are of a, 
kind to strike men too literally dumb. 

To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth? 
Who is it that it blesses ; makes happier, wiser, beauti- 
fuller, in any way better! Who has got hold of it, to | 
make it fetch and carry for him, like a true servant, not 
like a false mock-servant ; to do him any real service 
whatsoever! Asyet noone. We have more riches than 
any Nation ever had before ; we have less good of them 
than any Nation ever had before. Our successful indus- 
try is hitherto unsuccessful ; a strange success, if we stop 
here! In the midst of plethoric plenty, the people perish; | 
with gold walls, and full barns, no man feels himself safe 
or satisfied. Workers, Master Workers, Unworkers, all | 
men, come to a pause; stand fixed, and cannot farther. | 
Fatal paralysis spreading inwards, from the extremities, | 
in St. Ives workhouses, in Stockport cellars, through all 
limba, as if towards the heart itself. Have we actually 
got enchanted, then; accursed by some god!— 

Midas !onged for gold, and insulted the Olympians. | 
He got gold, so that whatsoever he touched became 
gold,—and he, with his long ears, was little the better 
for it. Midas had misjudged the celestial music-tones ; 
Midas had insulted Apollo and the gods : the gods gave 
him his wish, and a pair of long ears, which also were a 
good appendage toit. What a truth in these old Fables! 

Such is the evil: we have known it, we have 
felt it in manifold ways—rising Hydra-headed 
against all attempts to subdue it—only too sadly. 
But where, and what is the remedy? Here, we 
have no doubt, Mr. Carlyle will disappoint many | 
an inquirer, as he did in his precursor of this book, 
the “ Chartism ;” but Mr. Carlyle is true to his 
vocation. ‘The remedies which he proposes are not | 
legislative or legal remedies at all: he points at | 
such, indeed, but he does not project them. The | 
remedies which he proposes are the remedies which | 
a preacher and a prophet only can propose—tlie | 
‘ame remedies that are proposed in the New Tes- | 
tament,in the Sermon on the Mount. Begin, he 
“ays, with examining yourself; see that your, 
heart be in the right place. Be sure that you ac- | 
tually do wish to do something for the love of your | 
brother’s soul, and not for the love of your own | 
parse. So setting out, you will find plenty of 
things to do: otherwise, unprovided with the mo- 
‘ives of an honest love, you can only prove your- 
«lf a busy bungler; and there are too many such 
already, This is a favourite text with Mr. Car- 
lyle ; and no doubt he is right. Look at the thou- 
“ndfold futile fruitless “ tongue-fence” that goes | 
*” every day there in Parliament, and you will | 
‘rtainly see that the want of honest will to do, is | 
the main cause why so little is done. 
it is to be cured! Brothers, | am sorry I have | 
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got no Morrison’s Pill for curing the maladies of society. 
It were infinitely handier if we had a Morrison's Pill 
Act of Parliament, or remedial measure, which men 
could swallow, one good time, and then go on in their 
old courses, cleared from all miseries and mischiefs ! 
Unluckily we have none such; unluckily the Heavens 
themselves, in their rich pharmacopwia, contain none 
such. There will no “thing” be done that will cure 
you. There will a radical universal alteration of your 
regimen and way of life take place; there will a most 
agonising divorce between you and your chimeras, lux- 
uries and falsities, take place ; a most toilsome, all but 
“impossible ” return to Nature, and her veracities, and 
her integrities, take place: that so the inner fountains 
of life may again begin, like eternal Light-fountains, to 
irradiate and purify your bloated, swollen, foul existence, 
drawing nigh, as at present, to nameless death! Either 
death or else all this will take place. Judge if, with 
such diagnosis, any Morrison’s Pill is like to be dis- 
coverable ! 

But the Life-fountain within you once again set flow- 
ing, what innumerable “ things,” whole sets and classes 
and continents of “ things,” year after year, and decade 
after decade, and century after century, will then be 
doable and done! Not Emigration, Education, Corn-law 
Abrogation, Sanitary Regulation, Land Property-Tax ; 
not these alone, nor a thousand times as much as these. 
Good Heavens, there will then be light in the inner 
heart of here and there a man, to discern what is just, 
what is commanded by the Most High God, what must 
be done, were it never so “impossible.” Vain jargon in 


| favour of the palpably unjust will then abridge itself 


within limits. Vain jargon, on hustings, in Parliaments, 
or wherever else, when here and there a man has vision 
for the essential God’s-truth of the things jargoned of, 
will become very vain indeed. The silence of here and 
there such a man, how eloquent in answer to such jar- 
gon! Such jargon, frightened at its own gaunt echo, 
will unspeakably abate ; nay, for a while, may almost in 
a manner disappear,—the wise answering it in silence, 
and even the simple taking cue from them to hoot it 
down wherever heard. It will be a blessed time; and 
many “things” will become doable,—and when the 
brains are out, an absurdity will die! Not easily again 
shall a Corn-law argue ten years for itself; and still 
talk and argue, when impartial persons have to say with 
a sigh that, for so long back, they have heard no “ argu- 
ment” advaneed for it but such as might make the 
angels and almost the very jackasses weep !|— 


The vain expectation of good from details of 


‘legislation, without a true and a loving heart, 


being thus summarily cut off, Mr. Carlyle proceeds 
to protest in his strong speech against that evil 
which, while it subsists to its present extent, is the 
grand obstacle to all improvement, namely, the 
Love of Money, or, as he phrases it, the Gospel of 
Mammonism. 

“The word J/el/,” says Sauerteig, “ is still frequently 
in use among the English people: but I could not with- 
out difficulty ascertain what they meant by it. Hell 
generally signifies the Infinite Terror, the thing a man 
is infinitely afraid of, and shudders and shrinks from, 
struggling with his whole soul to escape from it. There 
is a Hell, therefore, if you will consider, which accom- 
panies man, in all stages of his history, and religious or 
other development: bat the Hells of men and peoples 
differ notably. With Christians it is the infinite terror 
of being found guilty before the Just Judge. With old 
Romans, I conjecture, it was the terror sor of Plate, 
for whom probably they cared little, nur of doing wn- 
worthily, doing unvirtuously, which was their word for 
unmanfully. And now what is it, if you pierce through 
his Cants, his oft-repeated Hearsays, what he calls his 
Worships, and so forth,—what is it that the modern 
English soul does, in very truth, dread infinitely, and 
contemplate with entire despair! What is his Hell; 
after all these reputable, oft-repeated Hearsays, what is 
itt With hesitation, with astonishment, | pronounce it 
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: terror of ‘Not succeeding ;’ of not making 
oe aad or some other figure in the world,—chiefly of 
not ing money! Isnot thatasomewhat singular Hell! 

Yes, O rteig, it is very singular. If we do not 
“succeed,” where is the use of us! We had better 
never have been born. “ Tremble intensely,” as our 
friend the Emperor of China says: there is the black 
Bottomless of Terror ; what Sauerteig calls the “ Hell 
of the English !’—But indeed this Hell belongs natu- 
rally to the Gospel of Mammonism, which also has its 
corresponding Heaven. For there is one Reality among 
so many Phantasms; about one thing we are entirely in 
earnest: The making of money. Working Mammonism 
does divide the world with idle game-preserving Dilet- 
tantism :—thank Heaven that there is even a Mammon- 
ism, anything we are in earnest about! Idleness is 
worst, idleness alone is without hope: work earnestly 
at anything, you will by degrees learn to work at almost 
all things. There is endless hope in work, were it even 
work at making money. 

True, it must be owned, we for the present, with our 
Mammon-Gospel, have come to strange conclusions. We 
call it a Society; and go about professing openly the 
totalest separation, isolation. Our life is not a MUTUAL 
HELPFULNESS ; but rather, cloaked under due /aws-o/-war, 
named “ fair competition,” and so forth, it is a MUTUAL 
HOSTILITY. ‘ e ° ° ° ° ° 

O sumptuous Merchant-Prince, illustrious game-pre- 
serving Duke, is there no way of “ killing” thy brother 
but Cain’s rude way! “ A good man by the very look of 
him, by his very presence with us as a fellow wayfarer in 
this Life-pilgrimage, promises so much :” wo to him if he 
forget all such promises, if he never know that they were 
given! To a deadened soul, seared with the brute 
Idolatry of Sense, to whom going to Hell is equivalent 
to not making money, all “ promises,” and moral duties, 
that cannot be pleaded for in Courts of Requests, ad- 
dress themselves in vain. Money he can be ordered to 
pay, but nothing more. I have not heard in all Past 
History, and expect not to hear in all Future History, 
of any Society anywhere under God’s Heaven support- 
ing itself on such Philosophy. The Universe is not 
made so; it is made otherwise than so. The man or 
nation of men that thinks it is made so, marches forward 


nothing doubting, step after step ; but marches—whither | 


we know! In these last two centuries of Atheistic 
Government (near two centuries now, since the blessed 


restoration of his Sacred Majesty, and Defender of the | 


Faith, Charles Second,) I reckon that we have pretty 
well exhausted what of “ firm earth” there was for us 
to march on ;—and are now, very ominously, shudder- 
ing, reeling, and let us hopc, trying to recoil on the 
cliif’s edge !— 

Here is a prophet’s blast, indeed! containing 
much, doubtless, that is true, and something also 
that is not true. *Tis a strong word that, “ Two 
centuries of Atheistic government !” and too like the 
sweeping condemnations that we are accustomed to 
hear from Puseyite pulpits. We wish Mr. Carlyle 
would avoid such damnatory paradoxes, Even in 
the mouths of earnest prophesying men, these things 
have something puerile in them, and, worse than 
puerile, pernicious. 

We do not stay to inquire whether the love of 
money is to be rooted out of the heart of man by 
putting a veto on “ fair competition,’’ and suppress- 
ing “cash-payment.” Mr. Carlyle may settle 


these things (which may require a little more. 


study than he, perhaps, has hitherto bestowed on 
them) with the political economists, with the 
bankers, and bill-brokers, and with Robert Owen. 
We proceed to the second great plague of England, 
which, after the gospel of Mammonism, must, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carlyle, imperatively be swept 
from its habitation on British soil, otherwise we 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


are ruined,—it is the gospel of titled luxury and 
idleness, the plague of the UNWORKING ARustocRacy 
of men holding land in a country, and doing me 
duty to the country, except, indeed, it be—as My 
Carlyle delights to iterate—the duty of shooting 
partridges, and dilettantizing at legislation. 


From much loud controversy and Corn-law debasj 
there rises, loud though inarticulate, once more ip these 
years, this very question among others, Who made the 
Land of England! Who made it, this respectable Eng. 
lish Land, wheat-growing, metalliferous, carboniferoys 
which will let readily hand over head for seventy mij. 
| lions or upwards, as it here lies: who did make it 
“We!” answer the much-consuming Aristocracy; 
|“ We !” as they ride in, moist with the sweat of Melton 
| Mowbray : “It is we that made it; or are the hej 
_ assigns and representatives of those who did ”—My bro. 
| thers, You? Everlasting honour to you, then; and 

Corn-laws as many as you will, till your own deep 
| stomachs cry Enough, or some voice of human pity for 
| our famine bids you Hold! Ye are as gods, that cap 
_ create soil. Soil-creating gods there is no withstanding, 
| They have the might to sell wheat at what price they 
_ list ; and the right, to all lengths, and famine-lengths,— 

if they be ‘pitiless infernal gods! Celestial gods, I 

think, would stop short of the famine-price ; but no in- 
fernal nor any kind of god can be bidden stop !—— Ip- 
fatuated mortals, into what questions are you driving 
every thinking man in England ? 
I say, you did not make the Land of England ; and, 
by the possession of it, you are bound to furnish guid- 
| ance and governance to England! That is the law of 
your position on this God’s-Earth ; an everlasting act 
| of Heaven’s Parliament, not repealable in St. Stephen's 
_orelsewhere! True government and guidance ; no 
| no-government and Laissez-faire ; how much less, mis 
government and Corn-law! There is is not an im 
| prisoned Worker looking out from these Bastilles but 
| appeals, very audibly in Heaven’s High Courts, against 
you, and me, and every one who is not imprisoned, 
|“ Why amI here?” His appeal is audible in Heaven; 
_and will become audible enough on Earth too, if it re- 
_main unheeded here. His appeal is against you, fore 








most ofall; you stand in the front-rank of the accused ; 
you, by the very place you hold, have first of all to a» 
swer him and Heaven ! ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 

Nature’s message will have itself obeyed: messages 
of mere Free-trade, Anti-Corn-law League and Laisser 
faire, will then need small obeying !—Ye fools, in name 
of Heaven, work, work at the Ark of Deliverance for 
yourselyes and us, while hours are still granted you! 
No: instead of working at the Ark, they say, “We 
cannot get our hands kept rightly warm ;” and sit ob#- 
_ nately burning the planks. No madder spectacle at pre- 

sent exhibits itself under this Sun. 

The Working Aristocracy; Mill-owners, Mannfae 
turers, Commanders of Working Men: alas, against 
them also much shall be brought in accusation ; mach, 

/—and the freest Trade in Corn, total abolition of Tariff, 
and uttermost “ Increase of Manufactures” and “ Pro 
| perity of Commerce,” will permanently mend no jot oft 
The Working Aristocracy must strike into a new } 
_must understand that money alone is not the represe® 
tative either of man’s success in the world, or of 
duties to man; and reform their own selves from top # 
_ bottom, if they wish England reformed. England wil 
not be habitable long, unreformed. 

The Working Aristocracy—Yes, but on the threshold 
of all this, it is again and again to be asked, Whatd 
_ the Idle Aristocracy! Again and again, what shall 
| say of the Idle Aristocracy, the Owners of the Soil of 
England ; whose recognised function is that of 
| somely consuming the rents of England, shooting 
| partridges of England, and as an agreeable amusemest 
(if the purehase-money and other conveniences serves) 
| dilettante-ing in Parliament and Quarter-Sessions #4 

England? We will say mournfully, in the presence? 
Heaven aad Earth,—that we stand speechless, stapes’ 
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and know not what to say! That a class of men en- | Work ;” a man perfects himself by working. Foul 
titled to live sumptuously on the marrow of the earth; jungles are cleared away, fair seedfields rise instead, 
permitted simply, nay, entreated, and as yet entreated | and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 
in vain, to do nothing at all in return, was never hereto- | ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert there- 
fore seen on the face of this Planet. That such a class | by. Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of Labour, 
is transitory, exceptional, and, unless Nature’s Laws | the whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of real 
fall dead, cannot continue. That it has continued now | harmony, the instant he sets himself to work! Dou 
3 moderate while; has, for the last fifty years, been | Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, 

idly attaining its state of perfection. That it will | all these like helldogs lie beleaguering the soul of the 
have to find its duties and do them; or else that it must | poor dayworker, as of every man : but he bends himself 
snd will cease to be seen on the face of this Planet,| with free valour against his task, and all these are 
which is a working one, not an idle one. | stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their 

Alas, alas, the Working Aristocracy, admonished by | caves. The man is nowa man. The blessed glow of 
Trades-unions, Chartist conflagrations, above all by their | Labour in him, is it not as purifying fire, wherein all 
own shrewd sense kept in perpetual communion with the | poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made 
fact of things, will assuredly reform themselves, and a | bright blessed flame ! 
working world will still be possible:—but the fate of | Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating 
the Idle Aristocracy, as one reads its horoscope hitherto | us. A formless Chaos, once set it revolting, grows 
in Corn-laws, and such like, is an abyss that fills one | round and ever rounder ; ranges itself, by mere force of 
with despair. Yes, my rosy fox-hunting brothers, a | gravity, into strata, spherical courses; is no longer a 
terrible Hippocratic look reveals itself (God knows, not | Chaos, but a round compacted World. What would be- 
tomy joy) through those fresh baxom countenances of | come of the Earth, did she cease to revolve! In the 
yours. Through your Corn-law Majorities, Sliding- | poor old Earth, so long as she revolves, all inequalities, 
Seales, Protecting-Duties, Bribery-Elections, and tri- | irregularities disperse themselves ; all irregularities are 
umphant Kentish-fire, a thinking eye discerns ghastly | incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the 
images of ruin, too ghastly for words ; a handwriting as | Potter’s wheel,—one of the venerablest objects ; old as 
of Ment, Mene. Men and brothers, on your Sliding- | the Prophet Ezechiel and far older ! Rude lumps of clay, 
scale you seem sliding, and to have slid,—you little | how they spin themselves up, by mere quick whirling, 
know whither! Good God! did not a French Do-no- | into beautiful circular dishes. And fancy the most as- 
thing Aristocracy, hardly above half a century ago, de- | siduous potter, but without his wheel ; reduced to make 
clare in like manner, and in its featherhead believe in | dishes, or rather amorphous botches, by mere kneading 
like manner, “ We cannot exist, and continue to dress | and baking! Even such a potter were Destiny, with a 
and parade ourselves, on the just rent of the soil of , human soul! that would rest and lie at ease, that would 
France ; but we must have farther payment than rent of | not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving man the 
the soil, we must be exempted from taxes too,”—we must | kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous potter without 
have a Corn-law to extend our rent ? This was in 1789: | wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a botch ; 
in four years more—Did you look into the Tanneries of | let her spend on him what expensive colouring, what 
Meudon, and the long-naked making for themselves | gilding and enamelling she will, he is but a botch. Not 
breeches of human skins! May the merciful Heavens | a dish; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, 
avert the omen ; may we be wiser, that so we be less | squint-cornered, amorphous botch,—a mere enamelled 
wretched. vessel of dishonour! Let the idle think of this. 

Truly here is a democratic sermon—a philosophy Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no 


of property (a century or two beyond the repeal of se ce oe my on — a life-purpose ; he 
the Corn-laws) very startling to Conservative ears. | °°" now ae tw vagy ty 






























“ : : ; Mr. Carlyle’s book is full of pictures dark 
Hveperly speaking, the Lanp belongs to these two: enough, of complaints loud enough, and blasts 


strong enough of earnest, indignant appeal. But 
there is faith also, (as a prophet can never exist 
without that,) and a triumphant outlook into the 
boundless conquests that the “ Chivalry of Labour,” 
million-handed, under its thousand eaptains of the 


To the Aumicuty Gop, and to all his children of | 
Mex that have ever WoRKED well on it, or that shall | 
ever WORK well on it.” Tiberius Gracchus, Frede- | 
rick William III. of Prussia, (when Stein was his 

minister,) and Thomas Carlyle—these three shall | 





teach us < AG AN Law, when it may | + ” 3 ‘ ; 
us to make an AcrariaN Law, when it may |“ Gifted,” is yet destined to achieve on the earth. 
xem necessary. , 


| We can allow ourselves, further, only two extracta 
° . rr e Can allow ourselves, 9 33 4 & 
But the grand theme of this book remains. To : : 


halance these fal pels of “ Mammonism” and | burning with the noblest eloquenee, one on these 
: , ae te ewan? — ~~ | heroic guides and captains of labour; the other on 
“Do-nothing Aristocracy,” we have the true | eroic gu d cap ; 


; | hivalry of labour itself. 
gospel of Labour, and the just wages of Labour. on oes ° pipet act 


let the working — near that, and amid his | I know Mammon too; Banks-of-England, Credit-Sys- 
sey toil rejoice. He is the only hero, in Mr. | tems, world-wide possibilities of work and traffic ; and 
Carlyle’s estimation—the only noble. applaud and admire them. Mammon is like Fire ; the 
Por there is a perennial nobleness and even sacred- | usefulest of all servants, if the frightfulest of all mas- 
ness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful | ters! The Cliffords, Fitzadelms and Chivalry Fighters 
his high calling, there is always hope in a man that | “ wished to gain victory,” never doubt it : but victory, 
‘tually and earnestly works: in Idleness alone is | unless gained in a certain spirit, was no victory ; defeat, 
perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, | sustained in a certain spirit, was itself victory. I say 
mean, is in communication with Nature ; the real de- | again and again, had they counted the scalps alone, they 
are to get Work done will itself lead one more and | had continued Choctaws, and no Chivalry or lasting vie- 
more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and regula- | tory had been. And in Industrial Fighters and Cap- 
*, which are truth. tains is there no nobleness diseoverable! To them, 
The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work | alone of men, shall there forever be no blessedness but 
and do it. “ Know thyself :” long enough has that poor | in swollen coffers? To see beauty, order, gratitude, 
“lf” of thine tormented thee ; thou {wilt never get to | loyal human hearts around them, shall be of no moment ; 
know” it, I believe ! Think it not thy business, this of | to see fuliginous deformity, mutiny, hatred and despair, 
sowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual : | with the addition of half a million guineas, shall be bet- 
w what thou canst work at ; and work at it, like a/| ter? Heaven's blessedness not there ; Hell's carsedness, 
Hereales. That will be thy better plan. and your half-million bits of metal, » substitute for that ! 
It has been written, “an endless significance lies in | Is there no profit in diffusing Heaven's blesseduess, bus 
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ining gold?—If co, I apprize the Mill-owner 
ool saithronaive, that he too must prepare for vanishing : 
that neither is Ae born to be of the sovereigns of this 
world ; that he will have to be trampled and chained 
down in whatever terrible ways, and brass-collared 
safe among the born thralls of this world ! We cannot 
have Canailles and Doggeries that will not make some 
Chivalry of themselves ; our noble Planet is impatient of 
such ; in the end, totally intolerant of such ! 

For the Heavens, unwearying in their bounty, do send 
other souls into this world, to whom yet, as to their fore- 
runners, in Old Roman, in Old Hebrew and all noble 
times, the omnipotent guinea is, on the whole, an impo- 
tent guinea. Has your half-dead avaricious Corn-law 
Lord, your half-alive avaricious Cotton-law Lord, never 
seen one such! Such are, not one, but several ; are, and 
will be, unless the gods have doomed this world to swift 
dire ruin. These are they, the elect of the world ; the 





born champions, strong men, and liberatory Samsons of 
this poor world : whom the poor Delilah-world will not | 
always shear of their strength and eyesight, and set | 
to grind in darkness at its poor gin-wheel! Such souls | 
are, in these days, getting somewhat out of humour with 
the world. Your very Byron, in these days, is at least 
driven mad ; flatly refuses fealty tothe world. The 
world with its injustices, its golden brutalities, and dull 
yellow guineas, is a disgust to such souls: the ray of 
Heaven that is in them does at least predoom them to 
be very miserable here. Yes :—and yet all misery is 
faculty misdirected, strength that has not yet found its 
way. The black whirlwind is mother of the lightning. 
No smoke, in any sense, but can become flame and ra- 
diance! Such soul, once graduated in Heaven’s stern 
University, steps out superior to your guinea. 

Dost thou know, O sumptuous Corn-lord, Cotton-lord, 
O mutinous Trades-Unionist, gin-vanquished, undeliver- 
able ; O much-enslaved World,—this man is not a slave 
with thee ! None of thy promotions is necessary for him. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


is thy born king, thy conqueror and supreme lawgiyer . 
not all the guineas and cannons, and leather and pr’ 
nella, under the sky can save thee from him. 
thickskinned Mammon-world, ruggedest Caliban shall 
obey him, or become not Caliban but acramp. Oh, i¢ 
in this man, whose eyes can flash Heaven’s ligh M 
and make all Calibans into a cramp, there dwelt NOt, as 
the essence of his very being, a God’s Justice, 
Nobleness, Veracity and Mercy,—I should tremble for 
the world. But his strength, let us rejoice to under. 
stand, is even this: the quantity of Justice, of Valour 
and Pity that is in him. To hypocrites and tailored 
quacks in high places, his eyes are lightning ; but they 
melt in dewy pity softer than a mother’s to the dow,. 
pressed, maltreated ; in his heart, in his great thou 

is a sanctuary for all the wretched. This world’s i. 
provement is forever sure. 


II. THE CHIVALRY OF LABOUR, 


Some “ Chivalry of Labour,” some noble Humanity and 
practical Divineness of Labour, will yet be realized og 
this Earth. Or why will; why do we pray to Heaven 
without setting our own shoulder to the wheel? The 
Present, if it will have the Future accomplish, shall jt- 
self commence. Thou who prophesiest, who believest, 
begin thou to fulfil. Here or nowhere, now equally as 
at any time! That out-cast help-needing thing or per. 
son, trampled down under vulgar feet or hoofs, no help 
“ possible” for it, no prize offered for the saving of it,— 
canst not thou save it, then, without prize? Put forth 
thy hand,in God’s name ; know that “ impossible,” where 
Truth and Mercy and the everlasting Voice of Nature 
order, has no place in the brave man’s dictionary. That 
when all men have said “ Impossible,” and tumbled 
noisily elsewhither, and thou alone art left, then firs 
thy time and possibility have come. It is for thee now: 
do thou that, and ask no man’s counsel, but thy own only 
and God’s. 





It is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and 


His place is with the stars of Heaven : to thee it may | are as grown men. noble and honourable in a 
be momentous, to him it is indifferent, whether thou | that the whale world calls for new work and shale 
place him in the lowest hut, or forty feet higher at the | subdue mutiny, discord, wide-spread despair, by man- 
top of thy stupendous high tower, while here on Earth. | fulness, justice, mercy ‘and wisdom. Chaos is dark, 
The joys of Earth that are precious, they depend not on | deep as Hell; let light be and there is instead a green 
thee and thy promotions. Food and raiment, and round | flowery Wes ©. tt te great ond these ta os Ee 
a social hearth, souls who love him, whom he loves : these | greatness. > make seme neck of God's Comlen 
eo ty Age He wants none of thy rewards ; be- | Jittle fruitfuler, better, more worthy of God; to make 
old also, he fears none of thy penalties. Thou canst | some human hearts a little wiser, manfuler, happier— 
not answer even by killing him : the case of Anaxarchus | more blessed. less accursed! It is work for a God. 
thou canst kill ; but the self of Anaxarchus, the word or | Sooty Hell of mutiny, and savagery pe despair can, by 
an - ae in no wise whatever. To this man | man’s energy, be made a kind of Heaven ; cleared of its 
eath is not a bugbear ; to this man life is already as | coot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny ; the everlasting 
earnest and awful, and beautiful and terrible, as death. | arch of Heaven’s azure overspanning it too. and its 
Not a May-game is this man’s life ; but a battle and | ning mechanisms and tall chimney-steeples, as a birth of 
a march, a warfare with principalities and powers. No Heaven ; God and all men looking on it ail pleased. 
idle promenade through fragrant orange-groves and Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears ot 
green flowery spaces, waited on by the choral Muses | heart’s-blood of men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble, 
and the rosy Hours: it is a stern pilgrimage through | ¢ryitful Labour, growing ever nobler, will come forth— 
burning sandy solitudes, through regions of thick-ribbed | the grand sole miracle of Man; whereby Man has rises 
ice. He walks among men ; loves men, with inexpres- | from the low places of this Earth, very literally, inte 
sible soft pity,—as they cannot love him: but his soul | giyine Heavens. Ploughers, Spinners, Builders ; Pre 
dwells in solitude, in the uttermost parts of Creation. phets, Poets Kings ; wl _ Geethes Odins 
= green oases by the palm-tree wells, he rests a space ; Arkwrights ; all martyrs and noble men oni gods are 
ut anon he has to journey forward, escorted by the | o¢ one grand Host: Lcmaneieliin P marching ever for- 
Terrors and the Splendours, the Archdemons and Arch- ward since the Be, Saenies . of the World The enormoss, 
angels. All Heaven, all Pandemonium are his escort. all-conquering re sen Host. noble every soldiet 
The stars keen-glancing, from the Immensities, send in it: sacred eer alone noble. let him whole 
ear ; the graves, silent with their dead, from | j¢ hide himself; let him teamhtn for himself. Stars 
Thee 0 Wart ee = mse oon! every button cannot make him noble; sheaves of Batt 
this man ¢ Then danet aah thin tim — 2 ama garters, nor bushels of Georges; nor any other 
ner by thy gibbets and law iti Hl 1 >| ance but manfully enlisting in it, valiantly taking 
dates Gan 0 id law-penalties restrain him. He | and step in it. © Heavens, will he not bethink himeell; 
as . beng a Thou canst not forward him, | he too is so necded in the Host! It were 0 b 
daa — inder him. Thy penalties, thy poverties, | thrice-blessed, for himself and for us all! In hope # 
egiects, contumelies : behold, all these are good for | tho Last Partridge and some Duke of Weimar amems 
. , 


him. Come to him as an enemy : : 
y ; turn from him as an “wage ‘ : : : 
wafriend ; only do not this one thing,—infect him not our English “—— yn will we patient yet a while 
** The Future hides in it 


with thy own delusion : the benign Genius, were it b 

= —_ shall guard him against this What wile — hap and sorrow ; 

thou do with him! He is above thee, like a god. Thou, eee ee, 

im thy stupendous three-inch pattens, art under him. He Sioielien pos ss B 
’ ’ 
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PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 
(Continued from page 217 of our April Number.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tae negro kitchens and apartments are gener- 
ally built entirely separate from the houses of 
their masters, and none of the white people ever 
think of intruding into the negroes’ premises ; so 
that the slaves carry on much sporf, without their 
masters or mistresses being in the least aware of it. 

The company, according to invitation, assembled 
in the large kitchen of Mr. Bellgrove’s dwelling ; 
and in a very short time the kitchen was crammed 
with the negro party : “‘ de laidies” arrayed in cast- 
off or “ borrowed”’ dresses of their mistresses ; “ de 
genelem” in suits chiefly “taken de loan ob, for dis 
occasion,”’ from their masters. On the hearth blazed 
several huge logs of turpentine pine, which lighted 
up the whole apartment, and, glowing upon the 
swarthy group, bronzed their happy-looking coun- 
tenances. Haman, arrdyed in his new livery, acted 
the part of door-keeper ; and dandy nigger Tom, 
adorned in a full-dress suit of his master’s, sporting 
a diamond ring and splendid gold watch and chain 
belonging to Galliard, acted the part of master of 
the ceremonies. 

“Beg leabe for denounce Massa and Missee 
Pinkton ob de State ’teatre !’’ roared Haman, as he 
bundled into the room a swaggering stout negro, 
with a spangled jacket on, and a negro wench with 
a tinsel apron. 

“Ha” exclaimed Tom, catching the negro by the 
hand. * Bless a soul, bubba, how you do? Ha! sista 
—hope you is berry well ?” 

“Berry well,tankeeheaben!”’ answered the negro. 
“How you do bubba Tom? Hope I is see you berry 
well ?” 

“ Berry well, please de Lor !”” was the pious reply ; 
snd Tom, then addressing the company, said, 
“Ladies an’ genelem, we is now hab de werry 
uulook-for, and unexpect happiness, ob de felicity, 
ob Massa and Missee Pinkton company, for en- 
crease de pleasure ob dis joyful and happy ’casion.” 

“ Yearee—hearee—hearee—werry good—berry 
good |” wasthe unanimous response of thecompany. 

Massa Pinkton then bowed, and politely hand- 
ing his partner toa seat, threw himself on the 
floor before her, saying, “ As Massa Hamlum say to 
Muma Owheely in a play, supper me for lie at you 
feet, fair lady !”” 

“Goley ! Ben, you always say someting good !” 
was the merry answer. 

A large black cauldron, filled with excellent 
coffee, was placed in the centre of the kitchen, and 
4 number of cups, porringers, bowls, and cala- 

were handed round to the company. With 
tnair of dignified importance, Tom strutted to- 
wards the cauldron, and flourishing a huge ladle 
in his hand, bowed lowly to the company and said— 

“Genelem, do me de honor ob hand in de ladies’ 
cups: please, attend to de fair sex.” 

Tom was soon surrounded by applicants; and 
dealing the coffee out with the ladle, he endeavour- 
€! to administer equal justice to all—although, at 
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| quired Tom. 
tief, Apollo, quarta dolla’ for come here.” 





times, he could not avoid scalding the fingers of 
some unlucky holder of a calabash. The bustle 
around the cauldron was animating ; and the shov- 


ing, jostling, yelling, and chattering, deafening. 

“ Massa Tom, you please, my cup next,” cried 
one. 

“Yeh! goley, no kick my shins!” cried a second. 

“ Wot de debil you press so for?’ eried a third. 

Stan’ back !” roared a fourth. 

“Yeh! Massa Tom. Oh Lor! you scald my 
hand !” yelled a fifth, as he let his cup fall on the 
foot of his neighbour. 

“Yeh!” shrieked the sufferer ; “ you dam tief, 
you let you cup fall and burn my foot !” 

“Order, genelem!” vociferated Tom. 

Amidst sounds such as these the ladies’ cups were 
filled ; and Tom then filling a bason of respectable 
dimensions for himself, resigned the ladle, saying, 
“ Now, genelem, help youshefs |” 

An engagement instantly ensued for possession 
of the ladle, each striving to catch it first. A kick 
on the shins of the holder was the most effectual 
method of causing the ladle to be relinquished ; 
and, after much struggling, cursing, and jostling, 
the party was supplied. Waffles and hominey 
cakes, with sweet-potatoe loaves, were liberally 
distributed ; and the snacking of lips, and loud 
plying of masticators, mingled with loud and 
hearty shouts of laughter, testified the very height 
of negro happiness. After coffee, sassafrass beer, 
gin-sling, apple-jack, cocktail, and brandy, were 
handed round in the same dishes in which the 
coffee had been distributed. A cessation at length 
occurring, a dance was loudly called for; but on 
inquiry, it was found that the musician engaged 
for the occasion was not forthcoming, 

“Wot de debil hab become ob de moosic ?”’ in- 
“?Pon soul, I was gib dat old blind 


“‘*Pollo can’t come,” responded Haman; “him 
got dronk dis morning, and break him fiddle.” 

* So, him got dronk wid my money !” exclaimed 
Tom. “ Dat’s de good ob pay dese low moosicans 
beforehand : cus’ bad lot!” 

“Neba mind,” cried Haman ; “nigger always 
hab moosic in him own heart. Whackie, han’ me 
down dat ole tin pan, and get I two sticks—I soon 
gib you plenty moosic.” 

The pan and two sticks were handed to him, and 
Haman gave the signal for a country dance. A 
slave will dance as merrily to the sound of a tin 
pan, as he will do to a full orchestra of first-rate 
music ; so the party set to with right good will ; 
and all was mirth and gaiety, till the company 
was startled by a loud and rapid erat at the 
door ; and a young negro, forcing his way into the 
kitchen, ran up to dandy Tom, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! Tom—you Massa is come home: he ax for 
you. Qh! Lor! him noo coat, and him en 
watch and chain, and him big digmond-pin, ab 
been all stole {” ' foe | 
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“ Massa home!” exclaimed Tom, in alarm ; “him | 
noo coat—him watch and pin! Wot sallI do” | 

“Oh! Tom, you rascal tief, you hab got de coat 
on,” cried the youth. “ Pull him off—fast : I run 
home wid him.” 

“ Pyll um off, den,” cried Tom, in a quandary ; 
“yes, pull away—fast—fast !” as he held out his 
arm to the young negro to help him in stripping. 

The youth, as desired, took hold of the sleeve, 
and pulled with right good earnest ; but the coat 
seeined resolved not to part from its present wearer ; 
and all their pulling and tugging seemed in vain. 
No garment could stand such rough usage ; and just 
as the parties had wrought themselves into a state of 
desperation and perspiration, the sleeve gave way, 
and both puller and pullee staggered back—one 
gazing at the sleeveless arm, the other at the arm- 
less sleeve. 

“Cus’ you black heart! see wot you do!” cried 
Tom, trembling with rage and fear. 

“ Henome—he youshef, you dam blacka waggi- 
bon!” roared the youth. 

Tom flew at his opponent ; and grappling each 
other by the shoulders, they forthwith proceeded 
to rap their heads together ; till, tired of this ma- 
heéuvre, they paused, and looked each other in the 
face, growling and grinding their teeth. “ How 
you like dat, you black willan !” roared Tom. 

“Top till you Massa cotch you !” cried his an- 
tagonist ; “goley! he sall gib you fum, fum.” So 
saying, he broke from Tom’s grasp, and darted out 
of the kitchen. Levelling his head like a batter- 
ing-ram, Tom rushed after the fugitive, who, dex- 
terously springing aside, saluted Tom as he passed 
with a kick, which sent him, head foremost, into 
the duck-pond, and fled. Half crying with shame 
and vexation, Tom extricated himself from the 
pond, and returning to the kitchen, placed himself 
before the fire to dry. 

“Tis werry sorry for dis lamencholly ewent,” 
said Haman. “I tink you Massa will send you to 
de sugar-house.” 

“I tink dat myshef,” groaned Tom. 

The nine o’clock bell now struck, and the roll | 
of the drums of the city-guard, gave warning for | 
every negro to hurry home, as none are allowed to 





walk the street after that hour without a passport 
from their masters or owners. The company, | 
therefore, hurriedly broke up, and fled in all di- 
rections homewards, without waiting the ceremony | 
of bidding each other good night. | 
Tom and Ben were the only two left, and they | 
agreed to go homewards together as soon as Tom’s 


clothes were dry. Apprehensive, however, of en- | 


countering the city-guard, and thereby getting 
quarters in the guard-house, they entered into a 
consultation how they could best trick the sentinels. 
The guard being chiefly composed of Germans, 
who could not read English, Tom and his friend 
instantly concocted a plan to get safe off. Ben 
pulled a piece of dirty white paper from his pocket, 
and shaped it like a letter, after scrawling two or 
three lines with shoe-blacking on it. 

“ Now,” said Tom, “ when you meet de guard, 
gib "em dis leely hit of paper, and say dat you hab 
Got passport from you Massa on business, and I 
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sall act de part of you dog, and gallop on my hand 
and feet in de gutter.” 

This being agreed on, they sallied forth; but 
had not proceeded far, till they encountered one of 
the city-guard, when Tom instantly plumped down 
on his hands and knees in the gutter, imitating the 
walk of adog. Ben advanced towards the 
who presented his bayonet at the negro’s breast, 
and ordered him to stand. 

“TI hab got passport, Massa,” said Ben, holding 
out the piece of dirty white paper to the sentinel, 

“ Yaw, yaw,” said the sentinel, looking gravely 
at the paper by the light of a lamp; “ pashport, 
yaw, all ish reicht—pass!’’ All would have been 
right, had Tom not suddenly raised his head, and 
his black phiz encountered the eye of the sentinel, 
who, starting back with affright, nearly dropt his 
musquet, as he exclaimed—“ Mein Got! vat der 
Teufel ish dat ?”” 

“Oh !” said Ben, “ dat be my Massa big, black 
dog.” 

“ Plack Tog!” exclaimed the sentinel. “ Don- 
ner et blitzen! he ish von ver queer plack tog; 
standsh, or I vill shot you tead!” So saying, he 
levelled his firelock at Tom, who, having no desire 
to get a bullet through his body, yelled out with 
terror. 

“No, no; oh Lor’! Massa, no fire !—no fire! 
I is only one poor dam black nigger!” 

“ Surrender !”’ shouted the guard. 

“Yes, Massa; yes,” faltered Tom, as, quaking 
in every limb, he surrendered at discretion to the 
sentinel, who, tying him arm to arm with Ben, 
drove them both before him to the guard-house, 

Willobay Brookley, captain of the city guard of 
Carlville, was one of the noblest-minded, and most 
accomplished young men in the city. Proud and 
lofty in spirit, like the rest of the gentlemen of his 
State, he yet had a powerful command over his 
passions; and his easy, accommodating manner 
rendered him a favourite with all classes of society. 

Brookley was reclining listlessly on a sofa in his 
own apartment in the guard-house, when a brisk 
rap at the door aroused him. 

“Come in,” cried he; and instantly the door 
opened, and Hans Vonberg, the sergeant of the 
guard, entered—bowed stiffly, pulled off his cap, 


| and then stood stiff as if he had swallowed a ram 


rod. 

“Well, Vonberg, is there anything wrong 4 
inquired Brookley. 

“Yaw, Mynheer,” answered the sergeant, with 
a most mysteriously-important look. 

“Ha!” cried Brookley, starting up alertly, 
“what is it?” : 
wat Doo plack rashcal niggersh,” responded Vom 

rg. 

“Tut ; is that all !” said the Captain. 

“ Nein, Mynheer !” 

“ Well, out with the rest.” 

“Von niggersh, gives shmall pit papersh vidout 
write for pashport ; oder von, vash gallob on hish 
hant and foots in gutter, like pig plack tog.” 
Vonberg manceuvred with his hands and feet, # 
exemplify what he said, 
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“Oh, to cheat the guard, I suppose,” said fit of the ague, and faintly faltered “ Massa, you 


Brookley, smiling. 


“ Yaw, Mynheer, bosh taken. See here ;” and 


} 
' 


“ Were the negroes taken?” | please, I go home.” 


“You are a prisoner, you black rascal,” ex- 


Tom and Ben were marched into the room, tied claimed Brookley. “ We do not require to look far 


arm to arm, and guarded by two soldiers. 


“Unbind them,” said Brookley ; and the ne- | 


were instantly loosed. 


“So, Sir,” said the Captain, addressing Tom, 


“you have been endeavouring to impose upon the 
city guard ¢” 


“No, Sir,” answered Tom, with a look of of- 


fended dignity ; “ I neber was impose on nobody.” 
“TI think I have seen you before,” said the Cap- 
tain. “ Who do you belong to?” 
“I belong to my own massa,” said Tom, sulkily. 
“JT should guess as much,” responded Brookley, | 
biting his lip. ‘“ And, pray, what is your mas- | 
ter's name ¢” 
“Dey call um my massa,” answered Tom, dog- | 
gedly. 
Provoked by the impertinent answers of the ne- 
gro, Brookley rose and said, in an angry tone, “I 
shall try the effect of the black-hole on you, my 
fine fellow ; it may cure your insolence.” 





gone a kill I? 


for the thief. See, Mr. Galliard, that negro fellow of 
yours has been making free with your property.” 
Galliard turned to Tom, and with rage and vexa- 
tion beheld the diamond pin glittering on his bosom, 
and the gold chain hanging in fantastic folds over 
the breast of his vest. A second glance showed 
the soiled and destroyed ball-dress, from which the 
sleeve of the coat had vanished. Transported with 
fury, Galliard grasped his delinquent valet by the 


neck, and was proceeding to execute summary 
| Justice on his person, when Tom yelled out— 


‘sé ar 


lop! wurra de debil youmean? You tinkI 
is gone a be ill use dat way—eh? No, I go dis 
moment to magistrate, and complain of dis ill use 
for noting, and ‘ply to he for sell I to oder massa !” 

“ You infernal rascal—you impudent dog !”” ex- 
claimed Galliard, quivering with rage; “ I'll 
break every bone in your body!” 

** Wot de debil you mean ?” yelled Tom. “ You 
Cus’ you! want a get youshef 


Tom heard the threat with.an uneasy tremour, | hang for murder—eh ?” 


and was about to beg for mercy, when the door was | 


“ Nay, nay, Mr. Galliard,” said the captain of 


thrown open, and a servant entering, addressed | the guard; “ restrain your passion—the fellow is 


Captain Brookley, saying, “ Lieutenant Galliard | 


not worth your attention: sell him at once, and 


presents his compliments, and wishes to know if | get quit of him.” 


you are disengaged.” 
“Show him in,” said the Captain. 


“ Dat is all I want,” cried Tom, freeing himself 
from his master’s grasp. “I want for be sell— 


“Oh Lor’, Massa!” ejaculated Tom, in the utmost | handsome, good-lookee nigger like I, is worth a 


trepidation. 
a coal-cella’, or up a chimney! 
hide myshef !” 

Galliard’s voice was now heard, and Tom became | 
the more earnest in his entreaties to be allowed to | 
hide, no matter where ; so that Brookley paused 
and looked at him with much surprise, till, on 
Galliard entering the apartment, Tom made a 
rash to the door to get off, but was instantly col- 
lared by the guard, and brought back. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Galliard, as he recog- | 
nised his valet in the custody of the guard. “Tom, | 
what are you doing here ?” 

“I come for look for you, Massa,” said Tom, 
shaking himself free of his captors. 

“Look for me !—in a guard-house ?” cried Gal- 
liard, with astonishment. 
_ “Yes, Sa, for true, Massa,” answered Tom, star- 
ing him full in the face. 

Captain Brookley burst into a loud fit of | 
laughter at the cool impudence of the negro.— 
“So, ho!” cried he, “ Master Blackie, this is your 
master, then? Mr. Galliard is your owner?” 

“Yes, Sa,” answered Tom, with a look of im- 
portance ; “him hab dat felicity.” 

“To what am I indebted for the honour of this 
Visit?” inquired Brookley, addressing Galliard. 

“There has been a robbery committed at my 
house this evening,” answered Galliard. “ A ball- 
dress, a gold watch and chain, a diamond ring and 
Pin, have been stolen. 1 wish you, therefore, to 
Cause the criminal officers to be on the alert after 
the thief,” 


Daring this address Tom shook as if he had a! 








**() Massa, put I into a black-hole, | tousand dolla’ any day. Many nice lady be glad 
O Massa, let I | for get good-looka chap like I!” 


“ Then sold you shall be!” said Galliard ; “ and 
that, too, in the public market to-morrow morn- 
ing. Captain Brookley,” he continued, addressing 
the captain of the guard, “I will thank you to 
keep this rascal under close confinement till to- 
morrow morning, and send him down to the slave- 
market.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Brookley. “ Here,” 
said he, addressing the guard, “ clap that fellow in 
the black-hole. Strip him of his borrowed plumes, 
and put some old clothes on him; and, hark ye, 
give him nothing but bread and water.” 

“ Bread and wata!” exclaimed Tom, with a look 
ef horror. Lor’, Massa!—’pon soul, I no like 
dat ; Massa—you is joke.” 

“Take him away,” said the Captain ; “ and re- 
move this other fellow,” pointing to Ben, who had 
hitherto stood unnoticed. “ Let them be confined 
separately.” And the two prisoners were marched 
off. 

“ Don’t allow the fellow’s conduct to vex you 80,” 
said Captain Brookley to Galliard, who was pacing 
up and down the room, tearing the fingers from 
his gloves. 

“] cannot help it,” said Galliard ; “ but he is 
an ungrateful dog—let him go—one whom I in- 
dulged so much !” 

“And by that indulgence ruined him,” said 
Brookley, interrupting him. “ Nay, I beg pardon 
if I have offended you ; but you are well aware, 
my dear Galliard, that these black fellows must be 
kept under proper subjection, and at a proper dis 
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tance,. Allow them the least familiarity, and they 
soon become most insolent.” 

“ Pe Lam to blame,” said Galliard ; “ but 
the fellow’s mother was my nurse, and I have been 
accustomed with the rogue’s insolence since child- 
hood ; and it is very hard to part with one whom 
—notwithstanding all his folly—I still like ; and 
then, the thoughts of the poor fellow getting a 
harsh and cruel master. No, no, faith—I wont 
part with him yet.” L oni 

“ IT honour you for your feelings,” said Brook- 
ley ; “ but, unless you humble your slave's pride, 
you will never get any good of him. ’Tis plain he 
thinks himself superior to the rest of his race. Now, 
suppose you sink him in his own esteem—'tis the 
only way of bringing him in.” 

“ How can this be done 2” said Galliard. 

“ Send him to the slave-market early to-morrow 
morning,” answered Brookley ; “ I will send two 
persons there, to buy him at a very low price, and 
you can have him from them again.” 

“ Well, arrange it as you will,” said Galliard ; 
“but do not let him be ill used.” 

“ Meet me here to-morrow night,” said Brook- 
ley ; “ you will have some sport with my plans.” 

“ Agreed—good night!” and Galliard departed. 





Early next morning, Tom was awakened from 
his slumber on the hard floor of the black-hole by 
one of the guard saluting him with a kick on the 
shins. Tom instantly started to his feet, and cast- 
ing a bewildered glance around, rubbed his eyes, 
and looked at the lamp which the guard carried. 

“ Come,” growled the guard ; “ it’s time you was 
in the slave-market. Put on that old coat, and 
them ’ere old trousers, and come along. Quick— 
will ye?” 

Tom mechanically drew on part of the dress 
which the guard threw at him ; but thrusting his 
arm into the sleeve of his coat, his hand went 
through a large rent in the elbow. Tom’s fastidi- 
ous niceness about dress was offended at this; but 
much more so when he found the coat was minus 
one of the tails. 

“ Wot de debil is dis?” cried Tom. “ You tink 
I is gone a be exhibit in poblic like one cus’ raggy- 
muffin? I see you dam fust!” 

And he endeavoured to pull off the coat; but 
the guard, with a preliminary shake of his fist in 
Tom’s face, said— 

“ Keep on the coat, or, darn me! J’ll wallop your 
skin for you !” 

So Tom most reluctantly assented. 

In an open space near the Exchange, were as- 
sembled several groups of slaves, who were to be 
exposed for sale. Here might be seen a group of 
mothers, chattering merrily to each other; and 
their children, half naked, chasing one another 
in sport, or wallowing like little pigs among 
the mud, with shouts of glee; and there the fair- 
complexioned quadroon, the blood of the white 
man flowing in his veins, and mantling his cheek 
with the blush of grief and shame. Here might 
be seen a group of stalwart negroes, of herculean 
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and there a young couple, perchance newly map, 
ried, clinging to each other, as if taking a 
and sad farewell. There, also, was the fond young 
mother, pressing her sleeping babe to her 

and bedewing its face with heart-felt tear, . 
while others were talking loudly and merrily, to. 
tally careless of their fates. Again the eye wonld 
rest upon a group of sallow-faced Mississippi plant. 
ers, at whose approach the boldest of the slaves 
would shrink back with quivering lips and terrop. 
stricken eye, while the planters were sauntering 
from group to group, and examining each, with 
the same look with which a knowing jockey or 
cattle-dealer would scan a horse or a cow; while 
around were gathered a host of idle negro boys, 

“Looka dere,” cried one of the boys; “ oh, 
looka dere. See dandy nigger Tom is come for sejl!” 
And Tom, with a swaggering gait, entered the 
market, attended by two of the city guard; and, 
casting a look of infinite contempt upon the poor 
country negroes, marched directly up to the table, 
and was ordered to ascend it, which he did, and 
placed himself in what he considered a most com- 
manding and elegant attitude, carefully drawing 
up the remaining tail of his coat. 

The auctioneer now took his place, and, witha 
voice like a bull-frog’s, croaked out, “ Who bids 
for this black nigger ?” " 

“Can he hoe, or plant, or work any 2?” inquired 
a planter. 

“ No, no,” cried the auctioneer; “he’s good for 
nothing—except stealing his master’s clothes.” 

“ Massa,” expostulated Tom, “ dat is not de way 
for sell I. You is hurt my carumter wid you dam 
imperence.”’ 

“Five dollars bid!’’ roared the auctioneer, te 
Tom’s great indignation. ‘‘ Who bids more?— 
Ten dollars bid !”’ roared the auctioneer. “ Going 
—going—gone!”’ and down came the hammer of 
the auctioneer, who had been previously instructed 
how toact. “Come down, Sir,” said the auction- 
eer to Tom ; “come down—you are sold.” 

“Sold!” exclaimed Tom, with a strange bewild- 
ered look— 

“Yes, sold—said the auctioneer: see, there's your 
new master.” And he pointed to a fierce-looking 
squint-eyed, hickory-faced man, who stood flour- 
ishing a huge whip most ominously, Tom quaked 
at the very sight, and again said—“ Sold ?” 

“Hav’n’t I told you that already?” cried the ane 
tioneer. 

“How much I sell for now, Massa?” inquired 
Tom, shaking as if he had a fit of the ague. 

“Ten dollars,’ said the auctioneer. 

“Ten dolla’!” shrieked Tom. “Me? ten dolla’t” 

“Yes,” said the auctioneer, “only ten; and | 
think it is too much.” 

“Oh Lor!” cried Tom, “ wot I is come to!”: 

And if aught else was wanting to humble hie 
more, it was fully supplied by a band of negr 
boys roaring out, “Ten dolla’ Tom! Ten 
Tom !” and laughing loudly at the joke. ___, 

“Tarnation!” roared the purchaser, striking the 
table a loud crack with his whip, “come do*% 
Sir! Am I to wait here for you all day?” 





form, standing with down-cast melancholy looks, 


“No, Massa,” said Tom; “1 is come, T is com 
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Ten dolla’ ?” he muttered, as he descended from the | dream!” Tom was aroused from his stupor, by 
table. somebody touching him on the shoulder; and, on 
“ Come along, then !” roared his purchaser. looking up, he beheld Perault. 

« Yes, Massa, yes,” faltered the poor fellow, as,| “ You seem perplexed,” said Perault, in a deep, 
with trembling steps and drooping head, he fol- | stern voice, keenly eyeing Tom’s countenance, 
lowed his new master from the Slave-market, fol-| “ Yes,” answered Tom. “I is werry much per- 
jowed by a crowd of negro boys, yelling in derision, | plex, and werry much grieve. I was been sold in 
«Ten dolla’ Tom!” de Slave-market dis mornin’.” 

Crushed in spirit and in hopes, Tom feebly fol-| “Sold!” exclaimed Perault. ‘“ How sold?” 
lowed his supposed new owner. He felt confused | “ For ten dolla’ !” groaned Tom, as if the words 
and stunned, and all seemed a horrid dream ; but | were choking him ; “ and my Massa buy me back 
the shouts of his tormentors, and the threaten- | for fire dolla’. O Lor’ !” 
ing growl of his purchaser, struck like a bitter| “So,” said Perault, with a tone of deep sym- 
knell on the heart of the poor negro. At length, | pathy, “they took you to the Slave-market, pt 
in turning round the corner of one of the streets, sold you like a horse?” 
Galliard and Brookley suddenly met them. A | ‘A hoss!” yelled Tom, in a perfect fury. “A 
single glance of Galliard recalled the wandering | hoss!—dam you insurance! who you call a hoss ?” 
senses of his now humbled valet; and, clasping his, ‘Tom’s rage got the better of his sorrow ; and, 
hands together, in a voice almost choked with emo- | not relishing the comparison drawn by his sympa- 
tion, while the huge tears gushed from his eyes, | thizing friend, he clenched his fists, and stood, 
Tom turned to Galliard and exclaimed, “Oh, | grinding his teeth, hesitating whether to fight or 
Massa ! is I your poor nigger Tom?” not. Without paying attention to Tom’s hostile 

“You are no longer my negro,” 








liard. “I don’t know you now.” 


“Gor Ormighty !” exclaimed Tom, still weeping, | 


answered Gal- | looks and gestures, Perault calmly said—* Tom, 
_we are both negroes.” 


“ We is berry like niggers, anyway !” exclaimed 


“T mus’ be changed; um can't be me: ten dolla’? | Tom, as he gazed on the sable visage of the con- 
Oh Lor, wot I is come to!” And, throwing himself | spirator. 


against a Pride-of-India tree, Tom sobbed most | 
bitterly. 

“We have carried the joke too far,” said Gal- | 
liard to Brookley. “It grieves me to the very heart | 
to see the poor fellow in sucha state.—You know, | 
Tom,” said he, addressing the negro, “ you wished | 
to be sold; and it was your own fault that I parted | 
with you.” 

“T knows dat, Massa ; I knows dat,” sobbed Tom. 
“But to be sell for ten dolla’! You wouldn’t sell 
you dog for dat ; and why you sell poor Tom—dat 
lub you so!—for less dan you would take for dog?” 

So pathetic was the appeal of the poor fellow, 
that Galliard felt his eyes moistening ; but repress- 
ing his feelings, he said, “ Well, Tom, if I buy you | 
back, will you behave yourself better in future?” | 

“Yes, Massa, yes,” was the eager response. 

“Then I will buy you back. Here,” said he, | 
addressing the fancied buyer, “how much did you | 
give for this negro?” | 

“Oh, Massa!” cried Tom, interrupting him, “no 
mention dat—no talk of dat.” 

“T gave ten dollars for him,” said the man; 
“but he is a good-for-nothing—TI'll sell him at a 
discount to get rid of him. You may have him at | 
half-price ; I’ll give him back for five dollars.” 

“ Five dolla’?” exclaimed Tom, almost fainting ; 

“worser an’ more worserer!” 
_ “There’s your money,” said Galliard, placing it 
in the man’s hand, who received it with a chuck- 
ling laugh, and walked away ; leaving Tom gazing 
after him with a look of anger and perplexity, as 
he muttered “ Five dolla’! dam imperence !” 

“And now, Tom,” said Galliard, addressing him, 
“return home; see, there’s a dollar to you, and 
behave yourself better than you did.” 

Tom mechanically took the proferred cash, and 
as his master retired, looked earnestly after him, 








and exclaimed, “Dam, I tink I is in one cus 
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“ And,” added Perault, “ we are both slaves!” 

Tom looked still more fiercely at him, grinding 
his teeth till the very foam came from his mouth. 

“Our masters,” said Perault, “ buy their horses, 
work their horses, lash their horses, and sell their 
horses. They buy us slaves; they work their 
slaves; they lash their slaves; they sell their 


slaves. Now, wherein differs the lot of the slave 


from that of the horse?” 

“Dat all werry good,” answered Tom; “ but 
nigger no hoss forall dat. Hoss hab four leg ; nig- 
ger only hab two. Hoss hab long tail; nigger no 
got no tail at all. No, no; neber call nigger hoss 
again.’ 

“You say that you was sold for ten dollars?” 
said Perault. 

“Yes,” said Tom, sulkily. 

“And your master bought you back for five 
dollars?” 

“ Yes,” groaned Tom. 

“Had you offended your master before he sold 
vou?” 

““No; I was only take de loan of him clothes 
for go to ball last night.” 

“And do you think that your master would 
seriously part with you for ten dollars. You are 
certainly worth more.” 

“Itink so,"said Tom. “I is good-looka nigger. 
De gals say 1 is de werry ting for fall in lub wid. 
I is worth good price. You tink so, eh ?” 

“And can you not perceive that this sale is all 
a pretence to insult you, and lessen you in the eyes 
of your fellow slaves?” Tom started, and looked 
somewhat bewildered, as Perault continued— 
“ What negro will look at you without laughing 
at the price you brought! Hark! the very boys 
on the street are ringing it in your ears!” And 
the cry again arose from the little black rascals, 
of “ Ten dolla’ Tom !” 
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“Look at the dress they have exposed you for 
sale in! It would disgrace a scarecrow.” 

Tom looked at the torn coat, and, tucking up 
the solitary tail thereof under his arm, ruefully 
said—* Dat is true, Um was cus insult; ’pon 
soul him was!” 

“ And what negro girl will speak to you now? 
See, they pass along, and point at you with the 
finger of scorn!” said Perault. 

*Q lor!” groaned Tom, “I is done for now. 
Oh, wot I is do!” 

Perault said, in a low and impressive whisper, 
“ Seek for revenge !” 

* How ?” said Tom. 

“ Follow me, and be cautious.” So saying, Pe- 
rault, followed by Tom, entered a narrow by-lane, 
and sought the outskirts of the city. 





After the departure of their negro friends, Ha- 
man and Whackie, along with a few more of the 
household slaves, kept up the sport, till all of them 
became so much intoxicated, that the duties of the 
household, and ali regard to their owner's interests, 
were completely forgotten. As it was the first 
debauch that poor Whackie had ever indulged in, 
he suffered severely from the consequences. Early 
in the morning, he was seen staggering forth from 
the kitchen, with a huge ealabash in his hand, 
and directing his tottering steps towards the water- 
pump. Thrice he filled, and rapidly swallowed 
the contents of his calabash ; then, laying it down, 
he stood for a second, and bitterly groaned—* Oh 
Lor’! wot is dis?” Again he suddenly filled his 
calabash, and bumpered draught after draught, as 
if determined to commit suicide by drowning him- 
self on a novel principle. While thus endeavour- 
ing to quench the burning pain in his interior, 
Whackie was interrupted by Haman issuing from 
the kitchen, most miraculously drunk, holding a 
bottle of brandy in his hand. 

* Whack—Whackie,” hiccupped the drunken 
varlet, as he reeled towards his suffering com- 


carriage, he walked up to them. With a look of 
shame and terror, Whackie dropped the calabash 
on the ground, and covered his face with his hands, 
while Haman, assuming a look of the most consump. 
mate drunken gravity, vainly attempted to pocket 
his brandy bottle ; and, by propping himself againgt 
the pump, made a fruitless effort to stand upon one 
foot, in testimony of his being perfectly steady and 
sober. 

“ What have you been doing, Whackie?” gaiq 
Mr. Bellgrove, sternly. 

“Oh Massa!” sobbed the peor fellow, “I was do 
werry bad. I take some brandy, Massa ; and | js 
werry sick.” 

“So,” said Mr. Bellgrove, “ instead of getting 
the house prepared for our reception, you have 
spent the night drinking?” 

“Oh no, Massa,” hiccupped Haman; “ we was 
no drink. Only wata, Massa—only wata !” 

“ ‘The water must have been very strong that 
put you both into such a state,” said Mr. Beligrove, 
* Whackie, you have disobeyed my orders. I told 
you not to mingle with the negroes in the city, and 
to take no strong liquors.” 

“IT sall neber take no more brandy, Massa,” 
sobbed Whackie. 

“ Dat a good boy,’ exclaimed Haman; “ de 
brandy is no good—um no agree wid country nigger 
stomack.” 


giving Whackie so much brandy,” said Mr. Bell- 
grove. 

“ Jost small drop, Massa—leely drop,” answered 
Hlaman; “ not so much as put out musquito 
eye. 

“Retire both of you to bed, and sleep yourselves 
| sober,” said Mr. Bellgrove. Miss Bellgrove will 
| be here in the afternoon ; the rest of the family go 
_ to Sullivan’s Island to-night. When you are fit 
_to appear before your Mistress, see that you pay 
| proper attention to her.” So saying, he turned 

and left them, 








panion.  See—see wot Lis got. Looka dere, ole | 


hoy—noder bottle ob brandy ; take suck ob um— | 


um be far betta’ dan col’ wata.” 

“Cus you brandy,” exclaimed Whackie, with a 
look expressive of the utmost loathing. “ Get 
along wid you and de brandy, Oh Lor’—my head 
—I tink um is goall to pieces!” And he bumped 
his forehead against the pump, with a force which 
nothing but the skull of a negro could withstand. 

Haman, in the meantime, staggered up, and 


hugging the pump in his arms, endeavoured to | 


balance himself against it, as he began to lecture 
Whackie on the sin of drunkenness. 

“ Oh, fie shame,” hiccupped this negro bacchana- 
lian, his words so thickly uttered, as to be almost 
unintelligible. ‘ Oh, fie shame, Whackie, you is 
Somipatyilis tostified: fie shame! Wot will Massa 
say ¢”” 

Before Whackie had time to answer, the court- 
gate was thrown suddenly open, and Mr. Bell- 
grove's carriage whirled into the court-yard. The 
quick eye of Mr. Bellgrove at once detected the si- 
tuation of the two negroes, and alighting from his 


We now return to another group, for some time 
| lost sight of. 

Perault led Tom through a number of by-paths, 
| till they reached a small rude edifice on the south- 
_ ern boundary of the lines, which was commonly re- 
| ported to be a negro chapel. Pausing at the door, 
| Perault struck it thrice, at intervals, and a voice 
_ from within inquired—*“ Who do you wish te pray 
| for 7?” 

“ Hayti,’’ answered Perault. 

“ Who else ?” inquired the voice. 

“ Christophe, and Freedom,” said Perault: and 
the door was suddenly thrown open, and, enter- 
ing the chapel, they found it crammed full of ne- 
| groes. 

‘“* Brethren,” cried Perault, “I bring a new 
friend to join our cause,” as he presented Tom 
the meeting. 

“He is a coward, and will betray us,” exclaim- 
ed Gullah Jack, rising from a seat beneath the 
pulpit. 








“ He has been wronged, and seeks for vengeancts 


“T suspect, Haman, that you are to blame in - 
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{s not that a sufficient bond for his fidelity to those 
who will aid him?” said Perault. 

« ?Pon soul, genelem,” exclaimed Tom, “I is feel 
rader strange here. Wot you is all going for do?” 

“Cut your master’s throat for insulting an 
African,” said Perault. “ Have you the courage 
to entrap him ¢” 

“ Ay,” said Tom, fiercely. 

«Tis well,” rejoined Perault. “ Look around you; 
you will behold none but friends, leagued to vindi- 
cate their freedom. Will you join us?” 

“T] will,” said Tom ; and, repeating the conspira- 
tors oath of secrecy, he was-received into the insur- 

nt band. 

The chief ringleaders of the conspiracy were pre- 
sent ; and Perault, ascending the rostrum, began, in 
a fluent address, to arouse their passions and their 
sense of wild justice. He dwelt upon the wrongs 
of the poor negroes, who were torn from their na- 
tive sunny clime by force or fraud, and deprived of 
that freedom which was the birth-right of all 
mankind. He reminded them of the sufferings of 
the captives in the slave-ships, when even the 
mangled limbs of their dead companions were sup- 
plied as food to those who survived. He spoke of 
the slave-market, where every feeling shown by 
the poor negro—where every tie of nature was rent 
asunder,—where the husband wastorn from his wife, 
the children from the parent,—all, all treated by 
the ruffian slave-dealer as a scoff, and the subject 
of brutal laughter by the surrounding planters 
andthe mob. He then called on each to attest 
their sufferings after they had been sold—when 
the weak were lashed to compel them to work, 
and torture of mind and body was the sole reward 
for the poor African’s labour. He reminded them 
of how brief a space had elapsed since their suffer- 
ings had brought on disease and death ; and their 
proud masters, scorning to give them the rites of 
sepulture, caused the dead bodies to be thrown into 
the waters that washed the walls of that proud 
city, till the very fish in the Bay had become so 
gorged with human flesh, that no man dared to 
touch them. He told them of his voyage to Hayti, 
and his interview with King Christophe ; he then 
explained the plans which he and his coadjutors 
had adopted for gaining freedom to the oppressed 
Africans. “The hour,” he added, “is now come 
that we must strike for freedom ; and this night 
shall see this city a heap of smoking ruins.” A 

loud shout of applause from the assembled insur- 
gents arose as Perault closed his address; and 
they called on him to lead them on to freedom, or 
todeath. Calming their wild shouts, Perault 
called the leaders around him ; and after some de- 
liberation, the following mad and desperate orders 
were issued, as directions for the conspirators to 
act upon, 

That Perault was to meet the country negroes 
at their rendezvous up the Bay, and lead them on 
t join the insurgents in the city. That, in the 
meantime, the negroes in the city were to divide 
into different bands, and, at night-fall, seize pos- 
session of the principal thoroughfares. That the 
striking of the negro drum at nine o’clock should 
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_ were all to be massacred. That Perault, on his 
return, was to lead the whole negro host forward, 
and fire the town ; and the flames were to be thie 
signal for a general massacre of all who opposed 
/them. The shipping was to be seized, and the 
plunder of the city placed on board; and the in- 
| surgents were then to sail in triumph for Hayti. 
Each of the ringleaders’ orders were given to 
them ; and Perault urged Tom to conceal himself 
at night at the back of the guard-house, and to 
open the gate to him on receiving a private signal. 
This Tom readily agreed to, as his attendance at 
| the guard-house on his master would not subject 
him to any suspicion. 
| Having arranged everything for the outbreak, 
Perault prepared to cross the bay, to lead over 
the insurgents from the plantations. Promising 
solemnly to join the rebel slaves in the city at the 
| hour of nine, when the negro drum should strike, he 
| departed, with a heart filled with exultation, on his 
horrid errand, accompanied by a few of his band. 

The only pale face seen amongst the assembled 
rebels, was that of the Missionary, whose look of 
mute horror, at the announcement of the real 
nature of the plot, showed that he might vet strive 
to prevent it. Observing this, Perault induced the 
Missionary to leave the chapel along with him ; 
and pretending that he wished his presence to curb 
the unruly spirits of the negroes, and that he had 
a different version of his plans to give him, he in- 
duced the unfortunate man to enter the canoe along 
with himself. They rowed in silence till they 
reached the heavy current formed by the conjunc- 
tion of the Cowper and Wandoo rivers, when 
Perault suddenly turned to the Missionary, and 
said—“ So, you dislike our plans (” 

“T do,” was the answer. 

“And would betray us, if you thought there 
would be a general massacre of the whites ¢” 

* You have deceived me,” said the Missionary ; 
“and before God and man I denounce thy bloody 
scheme.” 

“ We have a method of silencing rash tongues,” 
said Perault, sternly. 

Silence again ensued for a short space, when 
Perault addressed the rowers—* Is that an alliga- 
tor in the stream ¢” 

The negroes turned to look in the direction 
pointed out, when a sudden plunge was heard, 
and the voice of the Missionary, in wild despair, 
exclaimed—“ Spare me! save me! Mercy! God, 


_ have mercy !” 


The rowers started up, and beheld the Mission- 
ary struggling in the waters, his features distorted 
with agony and despair, He was suddenly be- 
neath the waves, his hands tossing convulsively 
for aid as he disappeared. “ Resume your seats, 
and row on,” said Perault, sternly. “He wasa 
white man, and deserved his fate.” The rowers 
silently resumed their paddles ; but shuddered at 
the recollection of the scene. 





We must now, for a time, return to the scene 
of warfare at Myrtlegrove, where we left the Cadet 





be the signal for mastering the city-guard, who 


Brigade engaged with the Cherokees. 
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No sooner had Major Maitland seen the prepar- 
ations made for escorting Miss Bellgrove and her 
friends to Carlville, than he headed his own troops 
in the forest ; and, by a series of skilful manceu- 
vres, forced the stubborn foe from the cover of the 
woods, and drove them into the clearings. Con- 
cealed by the underwood on the verge of the open- 
ings, the Cadets poured in a most destructive fire 
upon the enemy, till the mounted brigade, forming 
in line, charged furiously upon the Cherokees, and 
drove them into a large swamp upon the margin 
of the river, through which the Indians vainly en- 
deavoured to force their way. Maitland then 
ordered the whole troops to advance, and extend 
along the outskirts of the swamp, to prevent the 
Indians extricating themselves from their perilous 
situation. Exposed to the galling fire of the Cadets 
and negroes around the swamp, and the deep mud 
and rapid river preventing all escape, the Indians 
soon made signs that they wished a cessation of 
hostilities. The firing having ceased, one of their 
chiefs scrambled out of the swamp, his long, white 
blanket thickly covered with mud, while his face, 
divested of its war-paint, expressed mingled feel- 
ings of chagrin and sullen haughtiness. Throwing 
down his rifle, he stalked, with proud up-springing, 
but slow steps, towards Maitland and a group of 
officers, who had assembled to receive him. 

“ Why do our white brethren war against the 
Red Cherokees ?” demanded the chief, in a sullen, 
offended tone, as if he and his tribe were the worst- 
used men in the world. 

“ Why do the Red Cherokees steal on, like beasts 
of prey, to destroy the white men?” said Maitland, 
haughtily. “If ye come like wolves, we shall 
hunt ye down as wolves.” 

“The pale-faces were the first aggressors,” re- 
plied the Indian, doggedly ; “ and the Red Chero- 
kees only revenged their wrongs.” 


“ You had no cause for this outbreak,” rejoined | 
Maitland ; “and less cause to wander from the | 
wilds of Georgia, to destroy the inhabitants of | 


South Carolina, who were your friends.” 


“We came to trade with the Carolinians in | 
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“Your braves got involved, as [ learn, with 
some white hunters in the woods,” answered Mait. 
land, “ and fell in combat with them. The yoy 
man harmed them not. As for Moonakah, he stiij 
lives.” 

“ Restore him to us then,” said the chief, “ang 
the Red Indian will depart in peace, and no longer 
contend with his white brethren.” 

“Not so,” answered Maitland; “ your warrior 
cannot escape us now; let them lay down their 
arms and surrender." 

“ Never,” exclaimed the Indian, fiercely, “we 
will die first.” 

“Look,” said Maitland, pointing to the swamp 
where the Indians were struggling amongst the 
mud; “if they enter farther into the swamp, 
they will all be drowned. If they try to extricate 
themselves, they will be shot down. Take your 
choice. We will spare your lives and send you 
over to the State of Georgia, if you surrender; if 
not, we will destroy you all. See, the negroes are 
surrounding the opposite verge of the swamp to 
prevent your escape.” 

** The negroes’ hearts are black like their faces,” 
exclaimed the Indian, fiercely. ‘“ They are dogs 
—and sons of dogs. They are black-hearted, and 
have acted falsely to the Red Cherokee.” 

“Ha!” said Maitland, as suspicion flashed 


across his mind, “ did the slaves promise to aid you 


in this outbreak 2” 

“They did,” answered the Indian. “ They seek 
to destroy the pale-faces, and pretend to offer the 
Red Indians their own land again. They are bad 
—bad !” and he spat on the ground to give stronger 
effect to his expressions of rage against the slaves. 

Maitland and the officers around him exchanged 
glances of surprise ; and anxious to ascertain the 
truth of the Cherokee’s statement, Maitland again 
addressed him. 

“So the black slaves broke faith with the Chero 
kees, and instead of aiding them against the 
whites, they fight against the Indians?” 

“The Indian sees his folly in trusting to the 
black dogs,” answered the chief. ‘ Let our white 


peace,” said the Indian. “The pale-faces in the | brethren beware of them also. Let the Cherokees 
State of Georgia would drive the Red Indian from | return, and they will keep down the black slaves. 


the land. We deal not with thein.’’ 


“ We can keep them down ourselves if we wish 


“Ye attacked and destroyed several plantations | it,” said Maitland. ‘ You have heard our terms, 
in this very neighbourhood about two years ago;| if not complied with within ten minutes, your 


ye burned the plantation of Mr. Bellgrove, who | 


was ever the friend of your race, and carried off 
his only son: ye wrought ruin and destruction ; 


your very footsteps were marked with massacre | 
_ brother officers, “let the mounted brigade disperse 
along the margin of the swamp, to cut down any 


and fire ; and yet you call this peace !” 
“Our young braves were shot down like wild 


blood be upon your own heads.” 
The Indian shrugged up his shoulders, and 
muttered, “ Ugh, ugh: it is not good—not good. 
“ Gentlemen,” said Maitland, addressing his 


deer by your white hunters,” said the Indian ; | Indians who struggle out. Place the negroes st 


‘ therefore we attacked your plantations. We car- 
ried away the young pale-face as a hostage, to 
prevent farther harm from his race. We meant 
to restore him, and brought him with us to smoke 
the pipe of peace, and be in friendship with our 
white brethren : but he slew some of our young 
braves, and fled from our wigwams; therefore 
we pursued him. Our chief, Moonakah, is also 


slain. Why should the Red Indian not seek re- 
dress for his wrongs?” 





the farthest-off verge, and order our rifles # 
advance to the swamp.” 

“Stay,” cried the Cherokee, “ I will tell to my 
brethren what your conditions are.” 

“That will not prevent us from cutting off all 
possibility of your escape,” said Maitland. “ You 


may return ; but the troops must take their ground; © 


so look you to the consequences, if within te® 
minutes you do not accede to our terms,” 
With a downcast look, the Indian turned, #04 
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springing lightly on the harder parts of the soil, 
soon rejoined his tribe. An angry altercation en- 

which was suddenly broken off by a strong 

of the Indians, making a bold attempt to 
force their way through the negroes on the verge of 
theswamp, but all their efforts only tended to their 
own destruction ; and they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to surrender. 

No sooner were the prisoners secured, than 
Maitland forwarded despatches to Captain Os- 
borne, to return from Bellgrove Plantation with 
the troops under his command ; and to escort the 
prisoners to the frontiers of the district. He then 
called a council of the officers of the Brigade, and 
represented the necessity of adopting instant mea- 
sures, for checking any attempt on the part of the 
negroes, to take advantage of the outbreak of the 
Indians. Accustomed, however, to the crouching 
nature of the negroes, and being taught to look 
upon them as an inferior and degraded race in the 
scale of humanity, the officers only laughed at the 
idea of the negroes rising against their white mas- 
ters; and maintained, that if they should dare to 
revolt, their owners had only to arm themselves 
with whips, to overawe their rebel slaves, and 
reduee them to subjection. Finding his remon- 
strances unavailing, Maitland consented to remain 
till the arrival of Captain Osborne’s rifles ; at the 
same time begging of the officers to keep a strict 
watch on the movements of the negroes on Myrtle- 
grove, and the surrounding plantations. 

The loss on the part of the Cadet Brigade had 
been very trifling, while that of the Indians was 
severe ; and the result was calculated to crush any 
future hostile movements on the part of the native 
tribes im the States. 

Despatches were forwarded to the city, announe- 
ing the defeat of the Indians; and in the course of 
the following day, Maitland received orders to for- 
ward the prisoners to the frontiers of the district, 
and deliver them over to the troops provided to 
convey them to their destination; and then to 
march the Rifle Brigade back to Carlville. 

It was late on the evening after the surrender 
of the Indians, before Captain Osborne's troops ar- 
rived at Myrtlegrove; and on the following day, 
the Indian prisoners were divided into different 
parties, and each, guarded by a strong body of the 
Cadets, was marched off, to be handed over to the 
neighbouring troops. Having seen the arrange- 
ments properly made, Maitland issued orders for 
the Mounted Brigade and remainder of the Cadets 
o march to Carlville; and, desirous to reach the 
city before their arrival, he embarked in a canoe 
on the Wandoo, and preceded them. 

Evening had set in before Maitland landed at 
Carlville ; but, as he proceeded towards the man- 
“on-house of Colonel Waldenberg, he could not 

in from remarking the singular conduct of 

the hegroes in the streets, and the uncommon 
nuinber of country negroes assembled in small 
fruups at the corners. He observed that, as often 
&s he eyed any of them closely, they looked startled, 
‘nd as if conscious of guilt. Filled with vague 
“pprehension, he reached the outer gate of Wal- 
nbery’s mansion, and, on knocking, was an- 
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swered by a surly black porter, who informed him 
that Waldenberg had left the city a few hours pre- 
viously. Doubtful of the truth of this statement, 
but supposing that Waldenberg did not wish to be 
disturbed, and had given his slaves instructions to 
deny him, Maitland turned, and walked on to the 
city guard-house, where he found Galliard and 
Brookley together. Both were happy to meet with 
him ; and, after the ordinary congratulations were 
over, Maitland told them of the disclosures made 
by the Indians, and his own fears that the negroes 
meditated a revolt. Brookley and Galliard ex 
changed glances, and a smile lurked around the 
mouths of both. 

“ My dear Maitland,” said Brookley, “ you view 
this matter too seriously. Your English education 
has spoiled you altogether. The negroes! Lord 
help the poor devils! if a single white man was 
to attack a thousand of them, with only a cowskin 
in his hand, he would set them all to flight.” 

“You are wrong, Brookley,” answered Maitland. 
“I have seen the negro race do acts of most heroic 
daring; and I have heard of Africans whose bra- 
very, in their own land, equalled that of the best 
and noblest of our patriots.” 

“ Poor black devils!” cried Brookley ; “ what 
was the use of all their patriotism ?” 

“* What is the use of ours, Brookley? What if 
our ancestors, when fighting for freedom, had been 
conquered and so/d as slaves ?—made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to a race they ab- 
horred, and we, their children, made the scoff and 
the scorn of our masters ?”’ 

“ Nay,” said Brookley, “ that is too strong a 
picture.” 

“ Not too strong,” said Maitland. “ Take the case 
home to ourselves: If the negroes fought openly 
and fairly for freedom, I’d break my sword in 
pieces rather than raise it against them.” 

“ But they dare not meet us openly,” eried 
Galliard. 

“ Therefore,” answered Maitland, “ they must 
plot in secret. You cannot expect your s/ares to 
send their masters a fair and open challenge to 
combat.” 

Conversing thus, the gentlemen glided on, till 
Brookley, whose fears began to get excited, caused 
another body of the guard to assemble at the 
guard-house ; and Galliard and Maitland agreed to 
remain with him till the guard should be posted 
at nine o’clock. 


nd 


CHAPTER XVIL.-——-THE INSURRECTION, 


The sun was slowly setting behind the dark masses 
of forest to the westward of the city, and tinged 
the sky with fiery brightness, while the air felt 
hot and sulphureous, and gave tokens of an ap- 
proaching thunder-storm. One dazzling glare of 
ruddy light shot across the heavy clouds, which 
came rolling along the heavens, and then all set- 
tled into the death-like silence and darkness of the 
grave. For a space all Nature seemed hushed into 
the most silent repose, and not even a breath of 
wind was heard. Suddenly the deep croeking of a 
solitary bull-frog broke upon the stilly solitude, 
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instantly the concert was joined by the noisy 
aiaes of Aes swamp and fen; while the shrill 
chirp of the grasshoppers gave a variety to the rude, 
though not unpleasant, notes, which sounded far 
and near; and the fire-flies, darting through the 
air, spread a bright glare around them, as they 
ever and anon clustered together like a globe of 
fire, or darted asunder like sparks struck from a 
burning torch. 

Refreshed by a sound sleep, our acquaintance 
Whackie was, at this time, listlessly leaning over 
the balustrade of the verandah of the mansion- 
house, watching the evolutions of the fire-flies, 
when the sound of a stealthy step, and a slight 
rustling amongst the shrubbery, aroused him. 
“Ah, ha!” he chuckled; “here be some black 
fogue come for tief de fruit. I hear him foot ; stop, 
I go eoteh um!” 

The footsteps drew nearer and nearer, and at 
length were heard slowly ascending the staircase. 
“Who de debil is dat!” thought Whackie, as, 
creeping closely to the trelissed vines, which clus- 
tered around the pillars of the verandah, he lay 
motionless, listening to the advancing footsteps. 
A dark figure glided past him, and paused opposite 
to the window of Miss Bellgrove’s apartment. The 
rays of the taper, beaming through the window, 
fell full on the face and form of the intruder; and 
Whackie, with mingled consternation and joy, be- 
held his friend Zama! Whackie had heard that 
Zama had been killed by the Indians; and the 
sudden appearance of his friend, in such a place, 
chilled the superstitious African’s very blood, so 
that he had not the courage to move, but lay 
crouched up, gazing, as if transfixed, on the sup- 
posed apparition before him. Zama stood for a 
short space looking into the apartment; and 
Whackie beheld him wring his hands bitterly, 
while large tears coursed from his eyes. Heaving 
a deep sigh, he stepped back close to the spot where 
Whackie lay concealed. ‘She is alone,” he mur- 
mured ; “and yet I dare not warn her of her 
danger. But she shall be safe. Yes, Matilda; 
when the wild din of war bufsts around thee, 
Zama’s arm shall shield thee from all danger.” 
He turned away, and slowly glided from the spot. 
Whackie, creeping on his hands and knees from 
his lurking-place, looked anxiously after the re- 
ceding figure, and, shaking with fear, he uttered, 
“Dat is no ghost ; him Zama heshef: wot him 
see in dat window?” So saying, he rose; and, 
running to the window, peered through it, and be- 
held Miss Bellgrove sitting in a pensive mood at 
a table. He then turned, and hearing the foot- 
steps of the intruder gliding under the verandah, 
Whackie instantly thought of running after him, 
and bringing him back. Hurrying down the stair- 
case, he followed Zama across the garden, and ob- 
served him pass through a private gate, and turn 
down a lonely lane, leading to Vendue range. 

Thoroughly convinced that it was Zama, and no 
ghost, that he was following, and being anxious to 
find out his lurking-place, Whackie followed close- 
ly at his heels; and, slipping from tree to tree, kept 
Zaina in view, without being observed himself. 

After walking along the range, Zama struck 





down to the beach ; and Whackie, availing himsele 
of some piles of wood and bales of cotton which lay 
along the sand, crept cautiously along. On aguj. 
den, Zama stopped, and gave a low whistle, which 
was instantly answered from the water, and 4 
canoe shot close to the side of a deserted wharf, oy 
which Zama had placed himself. 

“* Hayti!” whispered a voice from the canoe, 

“ Christophe !” answered Zama ; and Whackie, 
to his amazement, beheld Perault, followed by other 
three negroes, spring upon the wharf, almost clos 
to him. 

Stretching himself behind a pile of cotton bales, 
Whackie listened with breathless attention to the 
conversation which was carried on in low tones by 
the conspirators. 

* What news?’ said Zama, hastily. 

“The plantations are fired,” answered Pe 
“ and blood has already flowed. The country ne- 
groes are even now crossing the bay. Where ate 
your own bands?” 

“ They are concealed in the creeks, close to the 
city,” answered Zama. 

* All has gone well,” said Perault. 

“My heart misgives me,’ answered Zama. 
“Would to heaven that we could escape without 
bloodshed !” 

“ Now, by the soul of my fathers!” exclaimed 
Perault, “ I would not leave the city in peace, if! 
thought that one white man, woman, or child, were 
left alive ; or that one stone of it stood above an- 
other. No, Zama ; so far we are successful. We 
must strike down every one of the pale-faced mon- 
sters, and let their blazing dwellings be their fune- 
ral piles!” Zama shuddered involuntarily. “ But, 
hark! the canoes are rapidly approaching,” con- 
tinued Perault. “’Tis time we were at work.” 

“ But the city guard?” said Zama, “ Are they 
secured ?” 

“ The first stroke of the nine o’clock bell, and the 
negro drum, settles that,” answered Perault. “They 
will be suddenly overpowered as they issue from 
the guard-house. Besides, the postern gate, at the 
back of the guard-house, is in possession of one of 
our band. Negro Tom will remove the bolts to 
give us entrance. That done, the rest is easy ; and 
the shipping once secured—Hayti, and Freedom, 
are before us !” 

“ But the garrisons in the bay ?” inquired Zams, 
still unsatisfied. 

“ Are filled with our followers ; and the first gleam 
of destruction from the city, sees the garrisons 
overpowered. Our schemes are too deeply laid t 
be thwarted.” 

The rippling of the water, and the slight 
splash of paddles, gave token of the advance of 
the canoes of the insurgents. A signal was &< 
changed between Perault and the foremost canoes, 
and a dense mass of negroes moved towards 
place where Perault stood. Whackie crept closet 
behind the pile of cotton bales, where he lay co™ 
cealed, peering out with terror on the scene 
him, Canoe followed canoe, till the creek r 
crammed with them; and band after band 
armed negroes sprang upon the landing-place, 
to the spot where Whackie lay concealed. 
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on rank, and file on file, they moved past, and | 
formed into close column. The words of command 
were given in suppressed whispers by the leaders, 
It was evident that considerable time must have 
been spent in bringing the insurgents to such per- 
fection in their evolutions. No clang of weapons 
was heard amongst them ; and the deep dry sand 
searcely echoed back the measured tramp of the 
armed thousands, as they swept along the beach 
towards the city. 

As the last column defiled past the spot, Whackie 
heard the voice of Perault in earnest expostulation 
with Zama. 

“ Not one of my band shall attack a white man, 
unless in self-defence, and in fair and open com- 
hat, should the citizens oppose our escape,” Zama 
was heard to say. 

“Zama, are you mad?” answered Perault. 
“Where can there be fair and open combat, when 
all our hopes depend on secrecy and expedition, 
under cloud of night? But, see!” he cried, with 
a burst of joy, “the plantations are in flames! 
God of my fathers! this is rapture! See how the 
flames kiss the sky, lighting the heavens like a 
vault of fire!” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Zama, “this may alarm the 
whites.” 

“Tush!” said Perault, “fear not. The citizens 
will only think the neighbouring planters are 
burning down the long grass and reeds in the 
forest. But let us on; our host is far advanced 
towards the mustering-place. Now, proud city,” 
he continued, shaking his clenched hand towards 
it, “the hour of thy destruction hath come ; the 
chains of thy slaves are broken; and the blood of 
their oppressors shall hiss in thy smoking ruins. 
Come, Zama ; on, on to vengeance and to freedom!” 





With hurried steps the conspirators hastened 
after their fellow rebels ; and Whackie, horrified 
at what he had overheard, raised his head, and 
looked cautiously around. The whole of the woods 
on the opposite side of the bay, was one vast body 
of flame ; while, faintly wafted over its waters, 
came sounds of exultation and triumph. He rose, 
but, staggering, sunk on the ground.—* O God !” 
he exclaimed, “ what, what is dis? Plantations 
on fire—murder—burn—kill all—destroy de city! 
No, you dam black-hearted villains !—no, I will 
baulk you yet!” 

So saying, he sprang to his feet, and with speedy, 
‘ut guarded steps, hurried through the most un- | 
frequented lanes ; and, scrambling over some walls, | 
‘oon reached his master’s house. Dreading lest 
the other negroes should be in the plot, he avoided 
the front staircase, and, climbing up the pillars, he 
‘ntered the piazza. The light was still burning in 
the apartment where Miss Bellgrove sat; and 
Whaekie, without ceremony, threw open the door 
and rushed in. Matilda was sitting alone ; and, 
alarmed at the rude intrusion of the negro, she 
“arted from her seat, demanding what he meant 
by such conduet. Throwing himself at her feet, 
and, stretching his clasped hands towards her, 
while tears rolled fast down his cheeks, in broken 
‘ecents the faithful negro exclaimed—‘ O Missee, 








“ve youshef !—save de city !” 
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“ What mean ye, Whackie{” said Matilda, gaz- 
ing, with amazement, on the kneeling negro, 

“*O Missee, de niggers are in rebellion ; de plan- 
tations are destroyed ; dey come to burn de city,” 
And he told the appalling tale.—* Look,” he cried, 
as, starting up, he threw open the window, and 
pointed to the clouds, which were illumined by the 
broad glare of the blazing plantations, “ See, 
Missee, see |” cried the negro ; dere is no time for 
put off here.” 

“ Great God!” ejaculated Matilda, * what can 
be done ?” 

“Much, Missee, much !” answered the negro, as 
he earnestly approached her. “Come and alarm 
de city guard.” 

“ Are there none of the citizens prepared to re- 
pel the negroes ?”’ 

“Not one,” was the answer. ‘“ Dey do not seem 
to suspect ought wrong. But come, Missee—dere 
is no time for lose—come and grouse de guard.” 

** Dare I trust you?” said Matilda, looking ear- 
nestly at Whackie. “Surely you will not betray 
me (” 

‘No, Missee,” was the earnest response ; “ poor 
Whackie would rader hab him heart cut out, dan 
betray you.” 

] will trust you, then,” answered Matilda, “ Let 
us hasten to the guard-house.” 

“ Tank you, Missee,” cried Whackie, joyfully ; 
“tank you! We isdo forde dam rogues yet! But 
no put on you bonnet,” he continued, as he saw 
Matilda preparing to dress. “Tie black crape 
veil round you face, and look like nigger girl.” Se 
saying, he tore the veil from the bonnet, and, cast- 
ing it over Matilda's face, caused her to fasten it 
firmly. Then snatching up a poker, he said, * We 
sall do now : de fust nigger dat touch you sall feel 
dis.’ So saying, he brandished the poker; and 
requesting Matilda to take the private gate through 
the garden, led her along by the hand. No sooner 


had they passed from the garden, and entered on 


the street, than they found themselves in the midst 
of a group of armed negroes, one of whom grasped 
Whackie by the arm, and roughly inquired— 

“Hallo! bubba, whereaway ¢” 

With amazing coolness Whackie answered— 

“To Hayti.” 

* Dat’s good,” was the murmur of applause 
around him ; and he was allowed to pass. On ad- 
vancing further along the street, they found that 
the lamps had all been extinguished. The night 
was now misty, and the heavy fog was loaded with 


| the pestiferous exhalations from the swamps and 


fens around. On drawing near to the guard- 
house, they found it completely surrounded by a 
dense mass of the negro rebels, Again they were 

ped ; but Whackie, with ready coolness, gave 
the parole, “ Hayti and Christophe,” the password 
of the rebels, and was allowed to pass through 
their ranks. 

“Go on, bubba,” was whispered to him by more 
than one of the insurgent host ; “in few minutes 
we sall dance in white man’s blood.” 

Still holding Matilda by the hand, and cheering 
her onwards by his broken exclamations and whis- 
pering, Whackie reached the back entrance, which 
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led through the Court behind the guard-house. On 
trying the door he found it secured in the inside, 
but suddenly was addressed in a deep whisper from 
within— 

“Js dat you, Perault ?” 

Whackie at once answered, “ Yes,” and the door 
was slowly opened; and, dragging Matilda after 
him, he rushed in. 

“ Who de debil is you?” was the inquiry from 
the party who had opened the door, and whom 
Whackie instantly recognised to be Dandy Tom! 

“Anybody along wid you, Tom?” inquired 
Whackie. 


“No,” answered Tom; “but who de debil is | 


rou?” 

pi He me—Whackie! and take dat, you dam 
tief.” So saying, he raised his poker, and with a 
blow which might have brained a bullock, brought 
Tom to the ground. Then turning to Matilda, he 
cried, “Fly to de guard-house ; I will secure dis 
door.” He turned and refastened the bolts ; then, 
raising Tom in his arms, said, “ You shall go wid 
me, you dam black rogue,” and followed his mis- 
tress. 

Matilda flew forward and knocked loudly at the 
guard-house door, when a Spanish soldier from 
within cried out “ Que es esto ?” 

“ Abra V.M. la puerto,” exclaimed Matilda. 

Surprised at hearing the sound of a female voice, 
the soldier instantly opened the door, and Matilda 
rushed past him into the guard-room ; and, to the 
surprise of the sentinel, Whackie also followed, 
with negro Tom lying over his shoulder. An ex- 
clamation of surprise from the guard, when they 
saw Matilda tear the veil from her face, and 
Whackie throw down his load, aroused Brookley, 
Maitland, and Galliard, who were consulting to- 
gether. 

“Where is the Captain of the guard?” cried 
Matilda. 

Maitland at once recognised the voice, and, rush- 
ing forward, caught her by both hands. 

“ Miss Bellgrove !” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, Maitland!” she answered, almost sinking 
into his arms, “the negroes are up in open rebel- 
lion ; thestreets are crowded with theirarmed bands, 
and the citizens are not aware of the danger.” 

“ Yes,” cried Whackie, “here be one of de black 
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waggibones ;” and he pointed to Tom, who was no» 
sitting up scratching his head with a look of bg. 
wildered astonishment. 

In a transport of rage, Galliard drew his sword, 
and placing it at the throat of his rebel slave, ex. 
claimed, “ Villain, confess, or I wili plunge my 
sword into your body.” 

The sound of his master’s voice, and the sight of 
the cold steel glittering before him, recalled th. 
wandering senses of Tom. ‘“ Yea, Massa, yes,” he 
ejaculated, “I will confess all.” 

“ Quick, then,” exclaimed Galliard. “Hoy 
many negroes are in this plot ?” 

“ Thousands—all de niggers in de city and 
country round.” 

“ What is their object?” cried Galliard, still me. 
nacing him. 

The answer of the trembling conspirator was 
pretty near the truth. 

“ Have they already made the attack ?” 

“No, Massa ; not till de nigger drum beats,” 

“We have time yet,” cried Maitland, “although 
it is close upon the hour ; we must take instant 
measures to alarm the citizens.” 

“The guard,” said Captain Brookley, “ will 
make their stand against the rebels till aid ar- 
rives. 

“Would to Heaven!” exclaimed Maitland, 
“that our rifles were at hand; and yet they cannot 
be far off. A trusty messenger might readily meet 
and hurry them forward.” 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Matilda, “ the guard-house 
is already surrounded by the negroes, so that it is 
impossible to get intelligence conveyed.” 

“Oh no, Missee,” answered Whackie, eagerly. 
“T shall go myshef, and bring de Cadets to flog de 
black rascals. I sall get tro’ de crowd of black 
niggers by say ‘ Hayti and Christophe.’ ” 

“Ts that their password 2?” cried Galliard, again 


| menacing his delinquent valet. 


‘Yes, Massa,” cried Tom, trembling. “No 
nigger in de plot has any oder signal.” 

“Then by your leave, Miss Bellgrove, I shall 
borrow yourblack veil,” answered Galliard, lightly, 
“and become a negro for once. By this means 1 
will hurry forward, and bring the Cadets in my- 
self.” 

( To be continued.) 
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BY BON GAULTIER, 


“ Buess my soul, what can it be? A burnt-out 
comet, or Sinbad’s roc? This is really very re- 
markable!” and I drew my cheroot from my mouth, 
and leaning against the old battlement of Ehren- 
breitstein, where I had been sauntering for the last 
half-hour, gazed intently towards a black object, 


which I had observed for some time sailing towards | 


the town. The afternoon had been squally, and 
the sky a good deal broken up with clouds, from a 
bank of which I had seen this inexplicable object 
emerge a little before, on the extreme verge of the 
horizon. By degrees, what had at first seemed but 


; 
' 





a speck glancing in the rays of the westering sU® 
grew larger and larger, as it advanced rapidly @ 
the direction where I was standing. The win 
before which it was scudding, seemed to buffet # 
about considerably. It dodged and tacked snd 
veered, as we have seen a crow do under 

circumstances, but, upon the whole, kept steadily 
on its course. It maintained a considerable elev 


tion, and, as it drew near, looked for all the w 
like a gigantic eagle, except that it wanted a 
and head ; for which, however, a stream of 


black smoke that issued from its back formed a2 
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imperfect substitute. Could this, I thought, be! dear fellow? We'll soon be at The White Horse. 
the Aerial Machine, which I had seen filling the There it is, that queer-looking old hostel, half-way 
paragraphs of such English papers as had fallen | down the street.” , 
jn my way during my recent excursion through | “Oh, never mind. It was only another twinge ; 
Germany? But while I was still speculating, ‘but that twinge was a ‘screamer,’ as our Yankee 
whether I was to regard it in this light, or to | friends say,” said Duggins, conjuring up the ghost 
consider myself as under the operation of a bottle of a smile into his generally mirthful face. “] 
of Johannisberg, with which I had wound up my | only wish poor Ainsworth and Cruikshank were 
dinner, a new phenomenon developed itself, which | as well out of the mess. As for Lever, poor fellow, 


in the end served to clear away all doubts upon 


the subject. 


poor fellow!” 
* Ainsworth, Cruikshank, Lever! You don’t 


The roc, or rukh, as Mr. Lane writes it, if roc it | mean to say, that they are all scouring through 


was, seemed to have some spleen against me, as 
the rocs in the Arabian Nights had against Sinbad’s 
vessel, and apparently wished to treat me to a 


similar fate. For, just as it passed over my head, | 


I observed it throw out some bulky object, which | 


swept onwards for a short distance with the im- | 


petus communicated by the speed of its recent | 
domicile, then vibrated unsteadily for a few seconds, | 
and descended perpendicularly right over my head. 
Thad no desire, however, to play the Anacreon to 
this tortoise, and therefore made my way to “a 
more removed spot” with all speed. Down it 
came,—neither a roc’s egg, nor a rock itself, but 
a veritable Montgolfier parachute,—with a bang 
that made the old walls echo again. I heard a 
faint cry from the basket, as I rushed forward. 

“Good gracious! where am I?” said a voice, 
whose tones I thought I remembered. 

“Run aground on Ehrenbreitstein! your broad 
seat of honour squatted on the broad stone of the 
same quality,” I replied, helping the unfortunate 
and breathless aeronaut, in whom I now recognised 
my old friend Duggins, to rise and extricate him- 
self from the ropes of the parachute. “ Why, 
Duggins, who the deuce would have thought of 
tumbling upon you—no, I should say, of being | 
tumbled upon by you, here? This beats our meet- | 
ing on the Upper Missouri* all hollow.” | 

“Oh! oh!” said Duggins, rubbing his nether | 
man, “that expedition was a joke to this. I'd 
rather make fifty pilgrimages to the Siouxes and 
Assinaboins, than one voyage in the Aerial. The | 
Crows of the Alleghanies are more to my taste a 
great deal, than aping the crows of the upper air | 
is. My inside is shaken all to pieces. Oh!” he | 
exclaimed, as in the effort to walk the probability of | 
a dislocation of the hip-joint became painfully appar- | 
ent, “Oh, I sha’n’t get the better of this for a twelve- | 
month. Serves me right, for being such an ass.” 

“TI really can’t say as to that,” replied I. “ But | 
lean on my arm. I presume you have no parti- | 
cular anxiety about preserving this piece of your | 
moveable property,” said I, kicking the broken 
fragments of the parachute. “I shall carry your 
valise for you. It seems safe enough. I promise 
you a wonderfully good bed for a German inn, at 
The White Horse, in the town here,—soft as eider 
down. So, come along. Take it easy—no bones 
broke. A little rest and a glass or two of wine 
will put you all to rights.” 

“Thank you, thank you. Oh, confound it!” 
_.. What's the matter? What’s the matter, my 





— 


_” See Duggins’s Impressions of America. Tait’s Ma- 
tine, May, 1842. 
‘OL, X.— NO. CXIV. 





the air in yonder infernal machine! Where is it 
now, I wonder? Out of sight, by Jove. No. 
There it is—no—yes it is—a mere speck on the 
horizon. Why, at that rate, they'll be at London 
in an hour.” 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing. Only you try 
it, and you'll not be surprised at that!” 

“Thank you! But Lever, Cruikshank, what 
of them ?” 

“As to Lever, ask for him at the lions of the 
Zahara.” 

“Good Heavens, you don’t mean to say, that—” 
and I went through a pantomimic representation 
expressive of a gentleman disappearing down an 
enormous throat— 

“Like Harlequin through a clock case. It’s a 
fact: Daniel himself could not have escaped.” 

“ And Cruikshank and Ainsworth ?” 

“Oh, they’re safe enough—that is, as far as any 
man can be safe in that Flying Steamboat. Ecod, 
I only wish them as well out of it astam. Is 
this your inn? Das Weisse Pferd! meaning, The 
White Horse, I suppose. Well, upon my soul, | 
should not have known it—TI should have said that 
animal belonged to quite a new species in natural 
history.” 

“A mere flight of German faney. You wouldn't 
have a German horse like an English one, would 
you? However, let me hand you over to the comely 
Frau Kalbsbraten, who, I dare say, can contrive 
to cook some less equivocal object of natural his- 
tory for our supper, while you are fomenting your 
bruises.” 

I supported Duggins to a bed-room to which we 
were heralded by our buxom hostess, who mani- 
fested her sympathy for his sufferings by a cento 
of Ach Gotts, Der Himmels, and Armer lieber 
Herrs! By vigorous application of shampooing 
and hot water, the pain of his bruises was con- 
siderably reduced; and in the course of a couple of 
hours, he was able to do justice to a devilled fowl 
and an omelette, tossed up by the fair hands of 
the Frau Kalbsbraten herself. A flask of excellent 
Geisenheimer by no means retarded his restoration 
to good spirits. 

“And so this was the much talked-of Aerial 
Machine that you were dropred out of in such a 
summary way. 

“Summary! I was only too glad to get out of it 
any way. The wealth of all the sugar-bakers 
in London would not have tempted me to stay in 
it ten minutes longer.” 

“ What the deuce took you into it, then? The 
man that goes whisking over sea and hill-top, like 
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witches on a broomstick, can’t expect to have as 
easy a seat up aloft, as if he were rolling along the 
wood pavement in a Brougham.” 

“ Curiosity, sheer curiosity.’ 

“ Come now, confess, you wanted to make a 
book of it! Impressions of The Aerial—two vol- 
umes—one guinea. The public purse bleeds freely. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

“ Well, perhaps there might be something of that, 
too. But the chief motive was curiosity. When 
Henson sent me an invitation to accompany him 
on the trial-trip with a few friends, What a glorious 
opportunity, thought I, for realizing the dream 
which I and you, and every poetical mind, has often 
entertained of passing from country to country and 
sea to sea, like an Ariel—” 

“Ina Taglioni and Wellington boots—” 

“ Now to see rivers, forests, cities gleaming un- 
der us in the sunshine, like gems upon the emerald 
robe of earth,—now to be sailing under the moon- 
shine, with the waves of the Atlantic leaping and 
heaving beneath us.” 

“Now taking tea and toast upon the Wall of 
China ; now sweating ’mong the blacks of Caro- 
lina! Exactly so; I entirely understand. You 
accepted Henson's invitation, in short.” 

“Oh yes, certainly, It was, let me see; yes,— 
on Tuesday evening last that I drove down to Nott- 
ing Hill, where he had been making experiments 
with his machine for some time. I of course 
said not a word about it to my family. Merely 
mentioned I was going down to Penzance to make 
a few sketches for a book I am writing, packed up 
a few shirts, and pretended that I was to start by 
the Southampton Railway. It cost me a struggle, 
when the time to start actually arrived. The peril 
of the expedition had never crossed my mind before. 
But when my children, bless their chubby little feet 
and fingers! were brought to me that evening— 
in their smart little night-gowns, just before being 


last number of Punch. I had a glimpse of Joseph 
Jenkins in the steward’s room as I passed. He 
seemed to be under the influence of violent fear 
which had driven out of his head every random 
recollection that usually illuminated his menta) 
darkness. It was very clear, that my scheme of 
a book would never do. Lever with his dashing 
slashing style, Ainsworth with Cruikshank at his 
elbow, and Jenkins with his note-book of facts—] 
had not a dog’s chance against them.” 

“ We'll have a fine run of it,” said Henson, 
who was all animation, his clear gray eye sparkling 
in anticipation of his approaching triumph, 
‘“ There’s a light wind creeping along from the 
north that will carry us away in fine style.” 

“Ha!” we exclaimed with one voice, trying to 
look as much at our ease as possible, and as if we 
had so stout a heart for the voyage, that it was 4 
matter of total indifference to us, whether it blew 
great guns, or whether there was no wind at all. 

“ By the by, gentleman,” said Henson, double 
locking the door through which we had entered 
the machine, and putting the key in his pocket, 
“there is one thing I forgot to mention to you. 
As we are forced to carry light weight, and there- 
fore can have no idlers on board, you must all stand 
by for a turn of work on the voyage.” 

“ Delighted—certainly—great pleasure !”’—was 
the general exclamation. 

“ To prevent all mistakes—you see I like to have 
things all trim and ship-shape—suppose you draw 
lots among you who shall be cook, steward, and 
cabin-boy.” 

“Capital!” cried Jenkins.—“ Such fun,” said 
Ainsworth.—“ I'll be steward, and mix the liquor,’ 
shouted Cruikshank.—“ And [ll drink it, my 
jewel,” said Lever, looking round and eliminating 
a whiff from his cigar with the utmost nonchalance 
as he spoke. 

“A mighty pleasant avening,” he continued, 





put to bed—” 

“Never mind these family matters. 
Notting Hill all safe, I presume ? 
you managed to get under way.” 

“ On reaching the ground, I found that I had to 
ascend an inclined plane, at the top of which, at an 
elevation of some hundred and fifty feet or so, the 
Aerial Machine was fastened. I was rather late, 
and found that my companions were already on 
board. The steam-engine was hissing and splut- 
tering furiously. Everything, in short, was ready 
for the start. But as the whole arrangements were 
kept secret from the public, there was none of the 
ususl flurry, and crush, and scrambling, the colli- 
sion of porters, and insane bellowings of gentlemen 
for their portmanteaus, and ladies for their spaniels, 
that usually precede the starting of steam convey- 
ances. On the contrary,an awful stillness was 
preserved by all present. None of the crew were 
visible. Cruikshank gave me a timid nod; and 
Ainsworth, instead of his usual warm grip of the 
hand, hailed me with a stare of very imperfect 
recognition. The only person who seemed at all 
at ease was Lever, whom I knew merely by sight, 
and who was lying on the sofa, wrapped in a mili- 
tary cloak, smoking a cigar, and tittering over the 


You got to 
Tell me how 


“we'll make of it ; so, George, the sooner you be- 
_gin your vocation and produce the matharials, the 
higher the opinion Pll have of you.” 

“Stop a bit, gentlemen,” interrupted Henson. 
“’m sorry to say, that my stoker is so infernally 
drunk, that I must leave him behind. I can't take 
his place myself, because, as you see, I will have 
enough to do looking after the tiller ropes. Im 
the last man to put any gentleman in an awkward 
or painful position, but one of you must be stoker; 
and, if you please, we’ll draw lots for that too.” | 

“ Not a face among us but grew as long, at this 
announcement, as a Philadelphia Quaker's. A col 
siderable variety of expletives escaped in the agita- 
tion of the moment, and the eyes of all g 
feverishly towards the door. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen,’ said Henson, pleasantly 
but firmly. ‘ We're ready to start. A great pr 
blem in science is on the eve of being solved. ! 
put it to you as men of education, as philanthr~- 
pists. Will you, for a small matter of pe 
comfort, delay the great experiment ¢” 

“ Oh, it,” exclaimed the modern Hogarth, 








“science is all very well, and philanthropy may be 
so too—although I never knew a philanthropi* 
yet, that was not a scoundrel—but I'll see the™ 
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both at the bottom of the ocean before I'll consent | made ourselves as comfortable as possible, Lever 
to be shut up in a furnace like Monsieur Chabert, | told capital storiese—Cruikshank brewed capital 


I'm not a salamander.” 

“It is most probable that we shall all be at the 
bottom of the ocean if you or some other of our 
friends don’t accept the vacant shovel,” said Hen- 
son, smiling, He stepped back and called down 
something into the engine-room ; then advancing to 
the end of the cabin, he lifted a hatchet that was 
lying beside a large pin, around which was coiled 
a cable of the thickness of your arm, and with two 
rapid strokes cut the rope in two, That instant 
the vessel shot forward like an arrow, Cruikshank 
disappeared under the table, I was projected into 
Lever's lap, Ainsworth and Jenkins embraced each 
other on the floor. 

“Now, gentlemen, settle it among yourselves,” 
said Henson, taking his seat very quietly between 
the tiller ropes. ** Weareoff, and must haveastoker.”’ 

“ Remonstrance was now fruitless. We therefore 
picked ourselves up and proceeded to draw lots for 
the vacant posts with the best grace we could. 
Meanwhile Cruikshank kept muttering dark say- 
ings about ‘ unhandsome advantage,’ and making 
gestures typical of a desire to have a little fancy 
sparring with Mr. Henson. But when he drew 
the steward’s place, the berth which he had pre- 
viously destined for himself, he became wonderfully 
tranquil, nay, even smiled at Ainsworth’s look of 
horror, when the dreaded post of stoker fell to his 
lot. I drew the cook’s place, Jenkins the cabin- 
boy’s; and that the joke might be thoroughly kept 
up, Leverundertook to bethe gentleman of the party. 

“Ainsworth, my lad, let me mix you a tumbler,” 
said Cruikshank, who had had by this time en- 
sconced himself behind a chevaux-de-frize of bottles, 
flanked by two enormous bastions of loaf-sugay, 
and garrisoned with a large supply of shot in the 
shape of limes. “It will do you good before you 
turn in for the night. Warm work, you know !” 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Cruikshank; I’ve had 
one stoker tipsy to night already,” here broke in 
ourconductor. “Nota droptill daylight. Mr. Ains- 
worth, the fire’s getting low, I see,’ he continued, 
as he glanced through a wicket behind him, which 
commanded a view of the furnace. 


| punch ;—as for Jenkins, we despatched him to the 
steward’s room to wash the dishes and eleau our 
boots, for fear of his dragging our conversation into 
his next book. The motion of the vessel, which pur- 
sued its way steadily through the air, became very 
pleasant, after a little, and we were as merry as 
possible. I soon became very drowsy. Perhaps it 
| might be the rarefied air that overcame me, although 

_I believe we took no great altitude at first either; or 
_ perhaps it might be the punch, or both ; but I be- 

lieve I fell asleep about eleven, singing the chorus 
of ‘We tly by Night,’ which Henson led off with 

| great taste and no small execution.” 

** | dare say your aérial chant was regarded as 
'the musie of the spheres by any gentleman of a 
| poetical turn who may have heard you.” 

* Very possibly. But if you’re done with that 
bottle? Thank you!”’ Duggins refreshed himself 
with a potent pull at the Geisenheimer, and con- 
tinued. 

** When day dawned, we found ourselves skim- 
ming over the blue waters of the Mediterranean sea. 
The prospect was divine. ‘To the east, on the very 
verge of the horizon, Malta appeared like a black 
speck against the brilliant orange hue which the 
rising sun sent forth as the precursor of his com- 
ing. To the west lay the Sierras of Spain, still 
wrapped inthe fog and gloom of night; whilst the 
snowy tops of the Atlas range, towards which we 
were approaching, shone with that rosy light, which 
the denizen of the Alps beholds, ere, girding him- 
self for the pursuit of the chamois, he prefers his 
prayer from the lowly valley to the blessed Saint, 
whose star rests like a halo upon the dJungfrau’s 
untrodden suinmit !” 

* That’s very pretty, Duggins,”’ said I, with a 
slight yawn, “ but we hav’n’t time for that sort of 
thing just now; so pray keep to facts, will you, 
and we'll imagine the poetry.” 

“ Having satiated my curiosity with a view of 








| the external landscape, I next directed my attention 
| to my fellow-voyagers, Lever lay sound asleep with 
his legs stretching across the table. A purple vel- 
“You'll re- | vet nightcap and gold tassel gracefully concealed 


aR tm 


Fe el ee 


quire to turn in and watch it.” | his right eye ; and the butt end of a cigar, with 
“Good night, my dear fellow,” said we all, | about an inch of gray ashes, was firmly fixed be- 
pressing round the author of Rookwood, and shak- | tween his lips. The head of Cruikshank lay upon 
ing him affectionately by the hand. “It might have | the table, under shelter of his right arm. Upon 
been our own case, you know.” | the thumb-nail of his left hand, which grasped an 
“I wish to heaven it had!” said William Har- | empty tumbler, | observed a sketch of myself. It 
rison, dashing into the engine-room, which Henson | was wretchedly drawn, and therefore, before awak- 
deliberately locked behind him. ‘ening him, I took an opportunity of erasing it. 
“Upon my soul, Duggins,” said I, “our friend | At the extreme end of the car sat Henson, wrapped 
Ainsworth was much to be pitied. I dare say he in a huge pilot coat, his vigilant clear eye dilated 
Would rather have been in his own Well-Hole. with the consciousness of superior genius, and the 
But the bottle’s done. Capital wine this, is it not? tiller ropes noosed around his arm. 
, mein Licheshind, kommen Sie herauf! Ein, ‘Good morning, Master Duggins!” said he. 
anderes Fliischen Geisenheimer !”” “You've slept well, considering the precious row we 
“ Mit Vergnugen !” replied the pretty Lieschen, had on board last night.” 
cur landlady’s daughter, placing another flask on “Gracious heavens!” said I, “did anything go 
the table. “ Schmeckt das gut? Nicht wahr?” | wrong with the machinery ¢” 
“ Himmlisch! Well, and how did you get on,| “ Shiver my vanes! no,” replied Henson ; 
after Ainsworth entered upon his fiery task ¢” |“ we've had a glorious run of it. Light airs and 
“Why, the fact is, after that we turned to, and | catspaws from the north-west by north, since two 
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bells. Only, d’ye see, there was something like a 
mutiny on board. Our stoker was going to strike 
work, because we refused him an allowance of 
grog; but I beat all hands to quarters, and we 
soon made him belay his jaw. He’s quiet enough 
now, I reckon.” 

“ A horrid suspicion seized me. Could they have 
pitched Ainsworth overboard? I believe the thought 
was legibly written on my countenance, for Hen- 
son gave a short gruff laugh, and continued— 

“Why, no—we didn’t do that exactly, for we 
couldn’t spare him: but we shut him up in ‘the 
boiler, and told him, that if he didn’t work there 
like a good ’un till seven bells, he had very little 


chance of ever tasting half-and-half again. He | 


roared a good deal for the first half-watch, ‘and 
wouldn’t poke the fire, but I turned in a jet of 
steam upon him, and that settled the business. He 


does his work now as handy as if he had been bred | 


to it. Boiler, ahoy!” 

“ Boiler it is, Sir!” replied a faint voice from 
the interior. 

“ Chuck on another half hundred-weight of coke, 
will you, and then you can have a mouthful of fresh 
air!” 

“ A sudden scrambling and scratching in the 
bowels of the copper cone evinced the increased 
activity of its occupant. 





THE AERIAL, 


there's fuel enough in the furnace to keep us going 
as far as the mountains of the Moon. Tumble oy 
my kiddy!” and he drew back the bolt. 

“Poor Ainsworth! When he entered the Aeria] 
he was in ripe and ruddy condition, plump as q 
Dunstable lark, and full of fun and frolic. Noy 
he crawled out from his den, a spectral emaciated 
figure; his long hair, matted with ashes and sweat, 
hung around his cheeks like a bunch of tallow 
dips tied together by the wicks; his face was 
streaked with a fancy ochre formed by the com. 
bination of steam and cinders; and his elegant 


_apparel, which might formerly have electrified 


} 


Piccadilly, was now woefully soiled, and in some 
places burned into patches. His first action was 
to clutch convulsively at a jug of beer which he 
drained to the very dregs. He then threw himself 


| upon a sofa and scowled moodily around. 


“ Ainsworth, my fine fellow!” said Lever, by way 
of soothing him, “ you’ve had a long spell of it, 
and we all feel devilishly obliged. Take a drop 
more beer. Cruikshank, look sharp, will you, 
and handle the tap.” 

“ William Harrison glared wildly at him. He 
said nothing, however, but took the beer. 

“When I wasa child,” said I, cheerfully, hoping 
to allay the irritation of my friend, “ quite a little 
child, you know,—a thing full of life and joy, I 





“Ha! Duggins, my hearty, how are you?” said | remember to have tumbled, on a rainy day, over a 


Lever, awaking—‘“ Henson, my trump, how do 
you find yourself? Where the deuce may we be 
now? over the Mediterranean, eh? Well, that’s 
some fun! That's Algiers, I suppose, in the distance 


same plight with yourself. Would you like to 
wash your face, my dear fellow ?” 


| heap of ashes, and to have been very much in the 
| 
| “Driz my kemesa!” said Ainsworth, savagely. 


—suppose we stoop down and take it from the | “Give us none of your gammon, Master Duggins, 


French? Hallo! Cruikshank, my buck! waken 
up, will you, and give us a bottle of soda-water 
with a bottom of brandy in it.” 

* Cruikshank did as he was desired, and Lever 
rattled on— 

“ Devilish good stuff this, after a hard night's 
swizzling! ‘Duggins, do you think you could 
knock off a spatch-cock, or a kidney with a slight 
sprinkling of cayenne? Try it—that’s a good fel- 
low. I say, Henson,—what the deuce have you 


for I won’t stand no nonsense.” 

“ Quite right,” said Lever; “ devilish spirited 
answer. I say, Duggins, where’s that spatch-cock 
you promised to make about an hour ago? Look 
sharp, will you? Why, confound it, man, are 
you to sit there all day with your hands in your 
pockets, doing nothing ? Joint-stock work, you 
_know,—division of labour, eh? ‘That’s it. Ladle 


| away with the cayenne. Cruikshank, I’ll thank 
you for another glass of soda and cogniac ; (a light 





made of Ainsworth? I could hardly get a wink of | for my cigar, Jenkins!) and then squeeze a lemon 
sleep for his confounded bellowing in the boiler.” | or two into that bowl—a glass of weak rum-punch 


“TI dare say, Master Charley,” said Cruikshank, 
a little offended at the cavalier manner in which 


| will do us no harm, eh, Henson? and I’ve a notion 
| . . ‘ . 
' we shall find it confoundedly hot in crossing the 


Lever seemed disposed to treat his friend—*“ I dare | great Zahara desert. Ainsworth, my good fellow, 


say you'd be rather apt to bellow yourself, if you 
were shut in there without a drop of anvthing to 
wet your whistle, 
and a snooze after them to keep him fresh.” 

* Which you had, at the very least, friend George,” 
retorted Lever. “ But, hang it, after all, it’s not 


‘pon my soul you’d better dip your head in that 
bucket. You'd improve your appearance vastly — 


He hadn't six stiff tumblers | Eh! what was that? a cannon-shot? By George: 


we're above Algiers; and these confounded French 
! ” 


are firing at us! 
“ Sure enough a cannon-ball came whistling Up 


right to muzzle the ox that treads out the coke, | within three yards of the larboard sail, and reaching 


eh? I say, Henson,—do you think it would be 


its upmost point of elevation, about a hundred feet 


safe to let the poor devil out for an hour or so? | above us, turned in the air, and fell straight down 
We can easily shove him in again, you know, | with immense velocity to the earth. It wentc 


when he’s wanted.” 


“ Henson swept the horizon with his telescope, | 


into a minaret. 
“There's a muezzin done for!” cried Lever, who 


noted down some figures on a scrap of paper, and had been staring down through a telescope. 


then appeared absorbed in calculation. 
By the quadrant less seven,” he said, after a 


’ “ i - , ’ . . 
pause. “I think he may come out now. There's _ the canvass, it’s all up with us. 


| Henson grew pale. ; 
“If they hit the engine,” said he, “ or even shiver 
Blast them ! theres 


no chance of a squall on this side the equator, and | another fellow below pointing a gun!” 
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“Short sixes, I perceive,” said Lever. “ Hand | 


me that rifle, will you—bang !—there goes the ar- 


tilleryman on the rainpart, tumbling over like a dol- | 
phin with a hole through his jacket ; and I guess, | 


by this time we’re pretty well out of their range.” | 

"« And so it proved. Five more guns were fired | 
at us from the batteries of Algiers ; but the shot, | 
ss Lever predicted, fell short of the mark, and no 
injury ensued. I must confess, however, that I | 
felt rather nervous until the roar of the artillery 
was silenced. 

“This incident had the effect in some degree of 
restoring peace among our party, and might have 
done so altogether, if the military man had pos- | 
sessed sufficient tact to improve his advantage. He | 
seemed, however, to consider that his successful | 
shot had placed him so far above the level of the 
rest of us, that he might do exacily what he chose. 
Accordingly, he kept me working at the spatch- | 
cocks and kidneys, as if I had been a regimental | 
cook. What with squeezing and mixing and | 
ladling, Cruikshank had a hard time of it. Jen- | 
kins was run off his feet by him; and even poor | 
exhausted Ainsworth was forced to minister to the | 
personal comforts of the author of Harry Lorrequer. | 
Henson was the only man whom he did not dare 
to meddle with. Even the warrior of the penin- | 
sula quailed before the falcon eye of the aeronaut. 

“We now approached the tremendous range of | 
the Atlas. By a dexterous motion of the tiller, 
Henson lowered the tail of the machine, and we 
rose slantingly in the air, as light and gracefully 
as a swallow, At first our course lay above huge 
patches of forest—-great hoary primeval trees | 
stretching for leagues up the mountain sides, with 
large green prairies between, in which we saw herds 
of wild dromedaries grazing. It was strange to 
mark how these stupendous creatures raised up 
their heads, and craned out their long necks in 
wonder, as the shadow of the aérial car passed | 
across them, and the flap of its wide vanes was 
heard in the liquid air. And what a bellow they | 
gave, as, tossing their hinder feet and unshapely | 
humps on high, they scoured along in a body to 
take shelter in the recesses of the umbrageous | 
wood! Then we came to the slopes of mountain 
pasture, where wild sheep and bisons were grazing, | 
and, higher up, to the broken crags, along which the 
goat and the ibex bounded. Presently we reached 
the regions of eternal snow, and swept through a 
fight of enormous eagles, who, scared at so un- 
wonted an apparition, flew screaming towards dis- 
tant Fez. But the most singular spectacle we 
beheld, was an obelisk of grey granite, on the | 


xtreme peak of the mountain, far above snow and | 
glacier, and I need not add quite imperceptible 
from its base. We passed close to it, and by the 
aid of our glasses, read this inscription— 


| 


HIC. JACET. | 
HERCV LES. 
PILIVS. IOVIS. 
EQVES AVRATVS. 
OBIIT. 

Ac. 
MMMDCCCLXI. 
IN PACEM 


and calcined soil. 
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“ Now, Duggins,” interrupted I, “ will you swear 
that you saw that?” 

“Before any magistrate in Middlesex,” replied 
Duggins. “I don’t mean to say exactly that I 
copied the inscription myself, for at the moment 
we cleared the mountain I was making a batter- 
pudding in the forecastle, but Lever wrote it down, 
and told me ten minutes afterwards.” 

“ That will do,” said I. ‘ Now carry on.” 

“ Descending the mountain on the other side, we 
passed ager a diversified plain of some extent, 
apparently inhabited by wandering Arabs. We 
then entered into the region of the great Zahara 
desert. You cannot conceive the desolation of 
that fearful region. Fierce in its meridian hotness 
the sun pours down its torrid rays upon the white 
No fields are there—no green 
lanes where children—little children, full of life 
and merriment may hunt the butterflies or pluck 
the wild flowers—no quiet churchyards where 


_young creatures too early withered may lie down 


and think that above them the bright sunshine 
shall fall in tempered beams upon the turf—no—” 

** No Nells, in short, nor Smikes, nor Pinches, nor 
that sort of thing. You need not trouble yourself 
to go over the whole catalogue, Duggins. I know 
it by heart. There were no pothouses either, I 
suppose, or queer old quaint houses with a spectral 
look, or rotten wharfs, or windows with hyacinths 
in blacking-bottles, or any other of your old pro- 
perties. In fact, | understand perfectly that it 
was merely a desert of sand, and therefore you need 


/ say nothing more about it.” 


“QO very well!” said Duggins, getting rather red 
about the gills; “no man cares for description less 
than myself, and I sha’n’t force it upon you. We 
had been two hours in that infernal desert, and 
were absolutely smothered with the heat. We 
were in fact fairly knocked up. Lever selected 
the shadiest part of the car, near the vanes, which 


'made a current of rather cooler air, and stripping 


himself nearly to the buff, smoked and drank in 
silence. Cruikshank lay down beside the tap, and 
amused himself by making a little jet-de-biere from 
the spigot. ,I gave up the batter-pudding in de- 


| spair, and was for once unrebuked. I had enough 


to do to keep my mouth, eyes, and nose clear of 
sand. Even Henson looked fatigued ; and the only 
man of the party who seemed not to care about it 
was Ainsworth, whose experiences in the engine- 


/room had probably seasoned him,—indeed, I ques- 


tion whether he had then an ounce of adipose 
matter left in his system. 
“ As the great Zahara desert is perfectly level, we 


kept the Aerial low, and moved along at the height 


of only twenty yards from its surface. At last 
Henson, who, notwithstanding the heat, was keep- 
ing a vigilant look-out, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“We all started up, and leaning over the rail, 
descried two magnificent creatures, a lion and a4 
lioness, basking in the sand a little way before us, 
In point of size, the famous Nero was a mere cat 
compared with these enormous animals, I should 
say that the lion, from snout to tail, could not have 
measured less than thirty feet.” 
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Should you 2” said I, refilling my meerschaum. 

“J should,” continued Duggins. “Heavens! 
what a roar he gave, as, shaking his massive mane, 
and raising himself on his forepaws, he glared upon 
the object above him! and how terrible was his 
bound from the earth as the sweet savour of human 
flesh smote on his distended nostrils! Off started 
at full speed lion and lioness under the shadow of | 
the moving car, ramping and leaping as though | 
they hoped to reach us, and ever and anon bellowing | 
forth their wrath at the first invaders of their | 
native wild! Ihave been in many a menagerie, 
but I defy even the Zoological Gardens to produce 
a sight like this! 

“Lever lost his apathy, and became much excited. 

“ What splendid brutes!” he exclaimed. “One 
of their skins would fetch the price of fifty acres 
in Connaught. I say, Henson, how many horse- 
power do you call this machine of yours?” 

“ Twenty,” replied the aeronaut ; “and you may 
throw in the pull of a jackass into the bargain.” 

“And what may be the equivalent of that male 
lion in horses?” 

“Six times nine is seventy-two—dot one and 
carry three—then multiply by the periphery—and 
subtract by the quotient—seventeen minus nine is 
plus twelve.-—Why, throwing the force of gravi- 
tating cohesion into the bargain, Mister Lever, I 
should say that ‘ere animal is well-nigh on tothirteen 
horse-power—that is, by Astley’s graduated scale.” 

“Then hurrah, my boys!” cried Lever, “ we'll 
catch the lion after all—have him up among us, 
by the living Jingo, and rare sport it will be. 
Fourteen horse-power will do the trick perfectly. 
Cruikshank! I'll thank you for that grapnel.” 

“Fawney your famms, George!” cried Ains- 
worth, becoming suddenly as white as a sheet. 
“Blow me, if I stand any such nonsense. Why 
he’d crunch the whole lot of us up in less time than 
I could fake a cly ?” 

“You'd probably like to be shut up again in the 
boiler,” said Lever, frowning ominously. “ But | 
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lower down, and the monster with a prodigious 
spring caught it in his open jaws. 

“Hurrah! I’ve hooked him,” cried the author 
of ‘Our Mess,’ 

“These were the last words we heard him utter, 
Lever had made a slight miscalculation. The 
locomotive power lay in the car, not in him ; and 
the backward bound of the lion, as he felt the iron 
enter into his cheek, shot the unfortunate officer 
from his perch like a stone from a catapult, | 
know not if he was dead when he reached the 
ground, but I hope he was. We left the monsters 
tossing him in the air like a shuttlecock. 

* All this passed in a moment. We remained 
horror-struck and motionless. For my own part 
I grew extremely sick. Ainsworth was the first 
to break the silence. 

“There goes one monthly serial at all events,” 
said he, brushing off a tear from his eye. “I'm 
sorry for him, though, and still more for the Dulin 
University. But, after all, what does it signify. 
To my mind there’s little choice between being 
snapped up in the cracking of a ken by one of 
Wombwell’s pets, and being broiled alive in the 
heart of a blasted engine!” 

“There might be a sprinkling both of truth and 
philosophy in this epitaph, but it sounded heartless 
at the moment. 


said Henson quietly, “we can’t do without a stoker.” 

“Cruikshank took a sketch of the catastrophe, 
for an etching to appear in the next number of 
Bentley. I picked up this pipe, a silver-mounted 
meerschaum, you observe—a present, I believe, 
from Marshal Blucher to our poor friend, for dis- 
tinguished military services,—and smoked it in 
memory of the deceased. 

“The air now became perceptibly cooler, and 
before us, in the extreme horizon, we could distin- 
guish belts and clumps of trees. Shortly after- 
wards, the tall stalks of the cocoa palms, like great 
factory chimneys with umbrellas on the top of 





you needn’t be alarmed, my fine fellow. Before 
he comes up here, the lion will be as dead as any 


| 
| 
} 


of your own heroes an hour after his last leap at | the region of life. 


Tyburn, Just hand over that yard of chain cable, | 


them, became distinctly apparent. We had passed 
the zone of the Zahara, and were once more in 
As we floated over the inter- 
minable jungles, it was beautiful to behold how 


will you, Duggins. That's your sort. Now that | nature luxuriated in gigantic growth, and put forth 


cold duck—and now, may I never bivouack again, | 
if you could manufacture a better bait for a shark | 
in the Pacific Ocean!” 

“To do Lever justice, it was well devised. The | 
duck was lashed on above the grapnel, which | 


formed a very competent kind of hook ; next came | 
the chain cable, and then a thick rope, the end of 
which, for security, Lever knotted round his own | 
body.” 

“ Now for it, my lads!” 

“Slowly and gently he lowered the bait. 
roars of the racing lions beneath increased ten-fold | 
as they saw itdescend. Fora time he kept it swing: | 
ing about twenty feet from the ground, and tre- 
mendous were the exertions which the great lion 
made to seize it. Gomersal in his youth, Mr. 
William Cooke, the Flying Dutchman, or any | 
other acrobat on the face of the earth never vaulted | 


half so high, At length Lever dropped it a few feet 





her full strength and magnificence under the tropi- 
cal influence of the sun. The huge trees were 
bound by creepers of enormous size and length, 
which filled the intermediate spaces with festoons 


of dark green foliage, and innumerable blossoms of 


a bright scarlet hue. Birds of the most brilliant 
plumage, all crimson, green, and gold, flew and 
hovered around these, or picked the ripe red fruit 
which hung in clusters upon every bough. Count- 


‘less groups of monkeys, some no bigger than my 
The | hand, some larger apparently than the human race, 


skipped along the branches, that scarcely bent 
under them, or sate chattering and stuffing them- 
selves with bananas, guavas, mangosteens, and 
other productions of that unsophisticated Covent 
Garden. Sometimes the head of the lordly giraffe 
might be seen thrusting itself through the mat 
covering of leaves, as if to descry what rare 
wondrous bird was winnowing its way through the 


*“ Howsomed’ever, d’ye see, Mister Ainsworth,” ~ 
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liquid realms of air; and once we observed a | 
leopard rushing across an open glade in an agony | 
of fear and desperation, closely pursued by a uni- 
corn, which, with bended neck and long levelled 
horn, seemed bent upon the fugitive’s destruction. 

“It was impossible to look down upon this rich 
and glowing region without experiencing an ardent 
wish to descend. Poor Lever had made such wild | 
havoc among our stock of fluids, (having even 
used up for punch some of the water destined for 
the engine,) that it became matter of necessity to | 
procure a farther supply. Our mouths likewise | 
watered, even like the mouth of Eve, for a taste of | 
the native delicacies, which lay in such vast pro- | 
fusion beneath.‘ I’d give ten bob and a tizzy,’ | 
exclaimed George Cruikshank, ‘for a quiet walk | 
into a pine apple,’—and the sentiment was echoed | 
by every man of us. | 

“The only difficulty was to alight in such a posi- | 
tion as to procure a proper start for the Aerial in 
recommencing our flight. Henson was of opinion, 
that this might be &ccomplished by securing the 
machine to the top of a cocoa-nut tree; and, having | 
selected one about a hundred and fifty feet high, 
which grew upon the bank of a huge lagoon, in 
whose waters the hippopotami were wallowing 
like pigs, we caught it with our grappling irons, | 
and, shooting out our rope-ladder, prepared to de- | 
scend to terra firma. My head had by this time | 
got so accustomed to the elevation, that I did not | 
feel the least giddiness or trepidation at the prospect 
of a descent, which might have appalled Madame 
Sala or Monsieur Gouffe. 

“As we might possibly encounter some danger, we 
considered it expedient to arm ourselves. I stuck 
a pair of holster-pistols in my belt. Cruikshank 
girded his loins with a cavalry scimitar. Henson 
carried a barrel of gunpowder and the blunderbuss 
ofa mail-coach guard. Jenkins shouldered a huge 
rolling-pin; and Ainsworth, with characteristic 
propriety, armed himself with a crowbar. Henson 
locked the crew, three men and a boy, into the gun- 
room, to prevent their leaving the Aerial in our 
absence, and Jenkins led the way for our descent. 
We insisted upon his going first, in case of accidents.” 

“On the principle, I presume, of Fiat experimen- 
tum in corpore vilt !” 

“You have hit it. The literary world could af- 
ford to want him better than any of us. Down he 
Went, scrambling hand over hand. We saw him | 
reach the bottom in safety, and make the ladder | 
fast to the stem of a gigantic magnolia. He had 
scarcely done so, however, when a loud scream | 
rent the air, and, looking over the rails, we descried | 
hin locked in the embrace of a huge blue-nosed | 





| 








baboon, which lifted him in its arms, and carried 

him up into the branches of an adjacent orange- 

tree. In a trice the rest of us descended the ladder, 

' our collaborateur’s rescue. The baboon was | 
hugging him, stroking his whiskers, stuffing his 
mouth with oranges which she plucked from the 
branches around her, and every now and then 
kissing him with the utmost fervour. Poor Jen- | 
kins’s disgust at these expressions of endearment | 
Would at any other time have convulsed us with | 
laughter—but it was too plain that his breath bade | 
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fair to be squeezed out of his’ body by the’ Cornish 
hugs of his hirsute lady love. We trembled both 
for his virtue and his life.” 

“Stand by for a shot,” said Henson, levelling his 
blunderbuss. 

“Jenkins’s screams now becamea roar. But Hen- 
son was unmoved. Bang went the blunderbuss, 
and the baboon dropped to the ground with Jenkins 
in her arms. We all thought he must be dead ; 
but before we could reach him, he had torn himself 
from the paws of his fair friend, and started to his 
feet unhurt. Henson, however, had fairly finished 
the lady’s amours, having picked out her eyes with 
a brace of slugs as neatly as may be; and she lay 
dead and gory, an awful warning to all future 
Thaises of the wilderness. 

“ After this little incident, our party strolled up 
and down, revelling amid the luscious fruits of that 
delightful spot. Seated upon a rich bed of the 
flowering colloquintida, I was sucking guavas at 
my leisure, and contemplating the fine features of 
Cruikshank, who, with a custard apple adroitly 
buried in his mouth, was pulling vigorously at the 
stalk, when I was startled by a sudden ery from 
Ainsworth. Leaping to my feet I beheld that 
distinguished author in the grasp of three naked 
savages, each with a copper ring, about the size of a 


_ quoit, thrust through his nose ; while about fifty 


more, armed with yataghans and assagais, had 
stealthily surrounded us. We had no choice ex- 


_ cept to yield or to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
Prudential motives induced us all, without concert, 
| to adopt the former expedient ; and we accordingly 


threw down our arms, and were pinioned without 
a struggle. Our captors, having placed us in the 
midst of them, executed a kind of extempore war- 
dance, accompanied with a song the words of which 
struck me as being ratherremarkable. They were 
as follows : 


Timmanee bash, Timmanee boo 
Squankum quo, gougeerumoo, 
Sangaree whang, booee nyfe yoo 
Mellanee squatteree, Timbuctoo ! 


“Was it probable then, that we were near the 
great metropolis of Africa, and could that dark 
hippopotamus-haunted lagoon be the long sought 
source of the Niger? The words too, which the 
savages sang, seemed somewhat familiar to my ears, 


Surely I had heard them, or something like them, 


elsewhere in some quarter of the globe,—in freeborn 
civilized America. A brilliant thought struck me. 
I fixed my eyes steadily on an athletic negro, whom, 
from his scarred visage and the cockatoo’s feather 
twisted in his woolly shock, I judged to be their chief, 


and pronounced emphatically the monosyllable 


*Lyneb |? 

“The effect was electrical. In an instant the 
savages were grovelling at our feet, howling like 
demoniacs—‘ Fetish! Fetish! Lynch! Obeah ! 
Fetish !’ 

“ They seized us by the ancles—they licked the 
very dust off our shoes, they rubbed their heads 
and faces against our knees, they cut the withes 
that held us, and, finally, raising us by main force 
upon their shoulders, they marched off with us in 
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“novo 
wued 


triumph, singing a hideous Poean, in which I re- 
cognised here and there a bar of ‘ Yankee Doodle. 

“ Winding along by what I now ascertained was 
not a lagoon but a river, we skirted a clump of 
acacias, and came in sight of a cluster of mean-look- 
ing huts, more like enormous dirt pates, than any- 
thing else I know. Hordes of savages came rush- 
ing out of these, like bees, at the chorus of our 
conductors, and followed us into the principal 
square of the city, howling like a pack of hungry 
wolves, the finest music of which a savage seems 
to be capable. We had no idea whither they were 
hurrying us; but inferred, from theirextreme cour- 
tesy, that they were either about to stick us up as 
idols in their chief temple, or to introduce us to 
their king. The latter seemed the more probable 
conjecture of the two, as we now observed a right 


royal-looking savage, seated at some distance in- 


front of us, with a score or two of savage beef-eaters 
around him. ‘ Mellanee Bosh!’ cried our con- 
ductors, as they shot us from their shoulders in 
front of the divan. 

“ We found his Royal Highness seated beneath a 
shed thatched over with palmetto leaves, His cos- 
tume was a strange mixture of the savage and the 
civilized. 
brero, similiar to that which distinguishes the Vir- 
ginia planter. His legs were swathed in deerskin 
breeches, with a tasteful fringe of scalp-locks down 
the seams. 
costume. His ornaments consisted of a flat golden 
ring looped through the cartilage of the nose, and 
a necklace of sausages curiously entwined in triple 
folds round his throat. Before him was a huge 
bowl, containing a mess of hippopotamus tripe, 
and the thighs of a cold roast monkey. A fire of 
dried cow-dung burned on a little altar beside him, 
near which lay a pipe, and a small stack of to- 
A large bowie-knife was stuck in his belt 
of leopard’s skin. 

“Tis Majesty of Timbuctoo seemed rather young ; 
and although his skin was as black as my boot, 
his eyes were of a lightish grav colour, and his hair 
had a tinge of brown. Neither were his features 
altogether African in their expression ; for the nose 
was long and pointed, and the lips cleanly chiselled. 
We made our salaam with all due reverence to his 
Royal Highness, and I was about to speak, though 
with little hope of being understood, when the king, 
after staring at me for a moment, leaped upon his 
feet and exclaimed, ‘ Tarnal death to me, Dug- 
gins, don't you know me!’” 

“Oh, come now, my dear Duggins,” said I, 
“you're joking. 


be] 


bacco, 


Wwis-——— 

“ Willis—the veritable Penciller, as I’m an 
author. Your surprise, I can assure you, is not 
greater than was mine.” 

“ But Timbuctoo, how the deuce did he get there? 
And king too? This is really too absurd.” 

“Not a bit more so than anything I have been 
telling you for the last half-hour. He had gone 
out with the last unfortunate Niger expedition. 
There is nothing that our enterprising Penciller 
would not do for a subject. It went all to wreck, 
as you know. Willis, thanks to his robust frame 


On his head he wore a huge straw som- | 


A striped Jersey shirt completed his | 
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and some experience as a traveller, bore up 
through agues, jaundice, and all the other pleasant 
things of that sort which form the staple commpo. 
dity of the country. With matchless intrepidity 
he made his way to the metropolis, with his wallet 
laden with unsaleable copies of his “ Melanie.” 
His fine figure predisposed the ladies of the capital 
in his favour. And when he produced his books 
and sang to them, the Timbuctovians, whe Surpass 
the Turks or Red Indians in their reverence for 
printed paper and poetical talent, hailed him as an 
inspired prophet. Willis had a fine stirring tale 
about the revolt of the citizens, which ended in the 


_ overthrow of the reigning dynasty and his own ele. 


vation to the vacant harem. But, as he will no 


'doubt publish it himself,—that is, if the Aerial 


| 





ever reaches terra firma in safety—I need not go 
into the details.” 

“What! Did Willis come back with you in the 
Aerial.” 

“To be sure he did. ‘ Duggins!’ said he to me, 
after we had fully explained to him how and by 
what conveyance we had arrived at his dominions, 
‘ It’s an everlasting fine thing, it is, to be a king, 
I can tell you; and I'll bet you a diamond to a 
sunbeam, there’s not a happier monarch on airth, 
than myself. But the duties are very hard. They're 
killing me, that’s a fact. Latet anguis in herba. And, 


_if you've got a spare berth, I don’t mind if I lay down 


| 


| 


You don’t mean to say that it | 
rice Ainsworth retired. 


' 


} 
| 


? 


the royal necklace, and accompany you home,’ 

“ I dare say we might make room for him,” said 
Ainsworth, his eye lighting up at the happy thought. 
“ The stoker, you know, poor fellow? He's cool 
enoughby this time, I warrant. You see, Mr. Willis, 
he lost his balance and tumbled off the paddle-box, 
as we were crossing the Zahara: so, if you have no 
objections to take his place, perhaps Henson 

“ Oh, my dear fellow, I should be delighted,” ex- 
claimed Henson. 

“ Couldn’t you make the cabin-boy stoker on the 
home-voyage? I'd take a spell at the slop-basins 
in his place,” said the Timbuctovian sovereign im- 
ploringly. 

“ That, my dear Sir,” broke in Jenkins, who was 
taking an inventory of the contents of the royal 
wigwam, “that is utterly impossible. I am the 
cabin-boy.” 

** Suppose we swop places, then, straunger: you 
stay here as king, and I go home as cabin-boy. 
It’s an almighty sight better employment to be 
drinking arrack punch with your harem here, than 
chronicling small beer at home.”’ 

“Jenkins however would not be convinced; and 
Willis agreed to accept the vacant tongs and shovel, 
The next thing was to 
manage to get away. The savages would never 
have allowed their beloved monarch to leave them. 
In fact, if his squaws, of whom he had fifteen—” 

“ No wonder than he wished to abdicate!” said I. 

“If they had got the least hint of it, the Peneil- 
ler would have found himself strewed ‘by the way 
in fifty pieces. He therefore summoned his subjects 
to the great square, and harangued them with some 
cock-and-bull story about our being servants of the 
great Lynch—” 

“ The great Lynch. 
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A FLIGHT IN 


he had made a god of that eminent judicial func- 
tionary of his native land?” 

“ To be sure he had. New dynasty, new religion! 
Willis had not read the history of Europe for no- 
thing. Bless you, he had made these poor benight- 
ed heathens believe that Lynch held the scissors 
of fate—” 

“ And the scales of justice, I suppose.” 

“T can’t swear as to that. But at all events, 
they believed that Lynch carried a wallet, out of 
which he scattered good and mischief among then, 
as afarmer’s wife scatters corn among her chickens 
with one hand, while she brains an interloping 
magpie with the other. This explains the magic 





influence of the monosyllable upon them. But | 


to return. He told them that we had _ been 
sent by the great Lynch to his kingdom on the 
wings of a large bird, and that he was about to 


ascend to this bird, and pluck a feather from its | 


wing, which would be a protecting deity to them 
against the war-knives of their enemies ever after, 
—greater than even the mighty Mumbo Jumbo 
himself. The savages were in ecstasy, and accom- 
panied us to the tree where we had left the Aerial, 


dancing and beating the tom-tom, and yelling fear- | 


ful verses, in which the words § Mellanee Bosh’ 
and ‘ Juggleree Bam’ were constantly recurring. 
The latter, Willis told me, bore reference to the 
Aerial Machine, and meant in the language of the 
country, ‘The Great Hum or Mocking Bird.’ 

“We sent Henson up first to get everything in 
readiness, and Willis set his subjects to knocking 


down cockatoos with the boomerang, which they | 


did with wonderful skill, for our amusement, till 
Henson rung the first bell for our start. We then 
scrambled up into the Aerial, pulled up the ladder, 
cut away the fastenings, swoop went the machine 
till it came to within twenty feet of the ground, 
when Henson lowered the tail, which knocked out 
the brains of some score or two of the Timbuctovians 
as it descended, and we once more soared majesti- 
cally into the firmament. 
‘“ 

cecurred, except that we very nearly foundered 
upon one of the mountains of the Himalaya chain 
ina squall that took us suddenly as we were ap- 
proaching them. 
leathed a good deal for the first four-and-twenty 
hours, and it cost us no slight trouble to keep him 
pacific. But as he found the marrow oozing rapidly 


‘rom his bones on the second day, in his own classic | 


‘anguave his skin wouldn’t hold him. 


under subjection. The weather, which had hitherto 
‘avoured us, with light steady breezes, became 
“ually and tempestuous. Such bumping, pitch- 
‘ng, shivering, crackling, straining, heaving, never 
mortal men were subjected to. We were reduced, 
‘ruikshank, Ainsworth and myself—to the last 
“age of imbecility. I have not even a random 
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recollection of what became of Jenkins. I suppose 
he swallowed one of the blacking bottles, and put 
an end to his misery. Sea sickness! I thought I 
had touched the abyss of human suffering, in cross- 
ing the Atlantic. There is a slough of despond far 
below that, as I now know. Sea sickness in- 
deed ! 

“Inthe midst of these horrors Willis burst open 
the door of the engine-room, and rushed in among 
us, reeking like an artisan from Vulcan's stithy. 
He was wild, demoniac, uncontrollable. Frantic- 
ally he snatched the spigot from a beer-barrel, and 
throwing himself upon the floor, caught in his 
gaping mouth the foaming, yellow tide as it gushed 
from the bung-hdle; then sunk insensible, while 
the liquor spurted over him as he lay, like some 
river-god beside his source. I saw Cruikshank turn 
up his sickly yellow eves at this desecration of the 
generous fluid. He would fain have asserted his 
rights as steward; but his eyes closed again, and 
he relapsed into a powerless stupor. 

“ Ainsworth was the first to recover, and it was 
well he did so. Our fire must otherwise have gone 
out, and then farewell to all our greatness. Good 
kind soul, he resumed his post as stoker, and be- 


‘haved as if he had been bred to the profession. 


When Willis recovered, it was only to a state little 
short of insanity. Conceive the horror of being 
shut up in a flying-box with a maniac. Many and 
strange were his fancies, but he gave the preference 
to one, Which turned upon the belief that it was 
necessary for his personal comfort, that he should 
have a gouging match with me. It was all that 
our sturdy friend Cruikshank could do, to keep 
him down. My blood runs cold at the remem- 
brance of these dreadful hours. 

‘At length Willis dropped asleep. We were cross- 
ing Mont Blane at the time—and I resolved, 


'come what might, that I should be out of the in- 


For the first day and night nothing particular | 


Willis murmured and tarnal- | 


. Henson had | 
tls hands so full with keeping the machine right, | gain, and I'll make you a present of all my copy- 


that he could do nothing to bring the Penciller | 





fernal machine. I remembered the fate of poor 
Cocking and his parachute. But it was better to 
die at once, than die fifty times in one day, with 
the almost certainty of making a final exit at night. 
Henson had a relay of parachutes, made upon the 
most scientific principles; and I might be as fortu- 
nate as Lunardi and Montgolfier had been in simi- 
lar descents. So with the help of Ainsworth and 
Cruikshank, I got one of them rigged out—em- 
braced my friends affectionate] y—got into it—and 
you know the rest. Catch me trying to 


‘ Ride the whirlwind, and direct the storm’ 


rights.” 

“A sensible resolution, my good fellow. But 
it wears late; and as we are to start for Mayence 
at five to-morrow morning, we'd better turn in for 
the night. Good-night, and a sound sleep to you. 
—And, Duggins, no dreaming, mind you! No 


‘>? 


more Fuicurs in THE AERIAL! 
Menicu, 20th April, 1843. 
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THE AFFGHAN WAR, AND LADY SALE’S JOURNAL.* 


Tie annals of British warfare contain no chap- 
ter more painful and humiliating than that which 
records the beleaguerment of the invading army 
by the Affghans at Cabul, its final expulsion, 
disastrous retreat, and utter annihilation. While 
all else was lost, honour was not saved. For 
the first time, irredeemable disgrace to a Bri- 
fish army was combined with its destruction. A 
cause unjustifiable in its origin, met with the 
signal discomfiture which, in the eye of impartial 
justice, it seemed to deserve ; but not without in- 
flicting upon thousands of innocent victims an 
amount of suffering at which humanity recoils. 


troops in Affghanistan can no’ 
memory of the past, than recall to lif those whose 
bones lie bleaching in the mountain passes and 
ravines of that fatal region. It is poor consolation 
to be told by the Governor-General of India that 
“in one short campaign our soldiers have avenged 


The more recent brilliant ge Dt of our | 


re blot out the | 


every instance deserved or not, are at least gs 
fearlessly expressed as they appear to have been 
sincerely felt. Itis, without a joke, to be regretted 
that Lady Sale was not a member of those coyp. 
cils whose feebleness and vacillation she alternately 
deplores and contemns, or that she, a woman, had 
not been, for a few memorable days, the sole British 
power, political and military, at Cabul. She haj 
at least undaunted resolution and a proud sense of 
honour; and the judgment of any single indiyj. 
dual must have been better, and could not have 
been worse than the discordant opinions, conflict. 
| ing interests, and feeble action or utter supine. 
/ness which marked every act, from the breaking 
out of the revolt at Cabul on the 2d November, 
| until the bloody tragedy was consummated a 
_Gundamuck on the 13th of January by the saeri- 
fice of the last man of the British force !—the 








| last—for we do not reckon the captives or the sick 
_ left at Cabul—the last, with the solitary exception of 


our late disasters upon every scene of past misfor- | Dr. Brydon ; who alone, and by a sort of miracle, 
tune :”—a vindictive boast, as unwise as it is un- | escaped to tell his countrymen at Jellalabad the 


christian,—those scenes of plunder, carnage, and 


| dismal tale. Long before the final catastrophe, 


“ vengeance” being, to a reflecting mind, as revolt- | Lady Sale states in her Journal, along with many 


ing as the miseries which preceded them. 

The best account that has yet appeared of the 
disastrous events at Cabul, and their melancholy 
termination in the destruction of the British force 


other of the reported threats of the notorious Ma- 


-hommed Akbar Khan,—the evil genius of the. 


| English army, though he must be regarded by his 
| 
| 


countrymen as the saviour of his own land,—that 


during the retreat, is indubitably that of Lieuten- | he had said, the invaders, the Kafirs, the Infidels, 
ant Eyre, an intelligent artillery officer, who was | should be destroyed all but one man ; who, with 


a deeply-interested eye-witness of the scenes which 
he depicts at the breaking out of the insurrection 
in Cabul ; and who afterwards shared in that cap- 
tivity which excited more interest in the mother- 
country than all the other events of the war. His 
narrative is corroborated and amplified by com- 


munications from those of his brother officers who | 


were personally engaged in the several affairs which 
they describe. 

The Journal of Lady Sale is also remarkable 
from the deep interest of the events and the char- 
acter of the writer; a woman of a bold and de- 
cided spirit, who nobly sustained a part to which 
her sex is generally deemed quite unequal. In 
her private Journal Lady Sale has allowed herself 
a freedom of discussion and remark on matters 
which are supposed to lie beyond a woman’s pro- 
vince, which her more restrained fellow-journalist, 
Lieutenant Eyre, has not assumed. Yet the 
question is not, Has a man or a woman, a soldier 
or @ civilian, said these severe things, passed these 
stern judgments, expressed this bitter contempt, 
but are their opinions just or unjust? Lady Sale’s 
impatience of feebleness and supineness, her quick 
womanly indignation, and avowed contempt of the 
capacity and conduct of the persons acting within 
the range of her keen observation, whether in 


es a — _ — 


* I. A Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan in 1841-2. 
By Lady Sale. Post 8vo. London: John Murray. 

Ll. The Military Operations at Cabul, which ended in the 
Destruction of the British Army, January 1842. With a 
Journal of Imprisonment in Afghanistan. By Lieutenant 
Vincent Eyre, Post 8vo, London: John Murray, 


| his arms and legs hacked off, should be left sitting 
_in the pass, with a letter, as a warning to the Fe- 
| ringee never again to approach Affghanistan. The 
| prognostication was but too literally fulfilled. 
| It was by a fortunate chance, or rather act of fore 
| thought, that Lady Sale preserved the Notes before 
| us, which are printed exactly as they were hurriedly 
written from day today, and while the exciting events 
_ described were passing. This is perhaps the most s- 
_ tisfactory way to the public in which they could ap- 
pear. The real facts are got at, the whole truth, 
| as apprehended by the Journalist, and jotted down 
| on the spur of the moment; and this often under 
' circumstances of trial which might have unfitted 
either man or woman of ordinary stamp for the 
task. On the dismal winter morning when 
retreat of the troops commenced, Lady Sale put 
her papers into a bag which she tied round be 
waist ; and though her whole baggage was lost ® 
the course of that same terrible day, the Note 
were fortunately preserved, and retained during 
all the subsequent adventures of her rambling «P 
tivity. It had been intended that the Notes 
be worked up by her son-in-law and fellow 
ferer, Captain Sturt ; and improved by the valu- 
able information which he could have fu 
This is another loss to the world from the me 
lancholy fate of this accomplished and lament 
ed officer; one of the most regretted victims 
the retreat——If Lady Sale’s book had been dres® 
ed up for publication, it is probable that 4 few 
statements might have been softened, and some 
' things omitted altogether ; but, upon the 
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the Journal is quite as valuable in its unpruned 
condition. It is, among other causes, most valu- 
sble, as it illustrates and corroborates the honest, 

candid, and wonderfully-temperate narra- 
ive of Lieutenant Eyre. If, however, it should be 
thought that Lady Sale is too harsh in her judg- 


ments, too severe in her sarcasm, it must also be | 


ierne in mind that she wrote during the excite- 
ment of the hour, while suffering and seeing those 
most dear to her about to become victims of the im- 
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questionable policy, which is still the subject of 
angry dispute and recrimination, both in England 
and India, Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, 
having decreed that Affghanistan should be invaded 
and conquered, Dost Mahommed, its acknowledged 
sovereign, expelled, and Shah Soojah set up as 
king,—restored,— issued his celebrated proclama- 
tion. If there were strong doubts entertained of 
the mere policy of this aggression, the alleged rea- 


sons for which were partly commercial, and partly 
hecility which she denounced, and the honour of | 


political, there could be none about the injustice of 


the British name tarnished from the same causes. | an uncalled-for interference, and unprovoked at- 
Lieutenant Eyre has also been blamed for the free- | tack upon a distant nation that had given the 
dom and rashness of his judgment of the conduct of | British no substantial cause of either offence or 


several individuals, civil and military, dead and | reasonable apprehension. 


slive ; yet his narrative was leisurely reconsidered. 
Its sincerity and frankness, in our opinion, re- 
dounds greatly to his honour. We could not 
wish one word either softened or withdrawn. 
Without a previous knowledge of Lieutenant 
Eyte’s narrative, Lady Sale’s Journal will, in 
many places, be barely “intelligible to those not in- 
timately acquainted with the history of the British 
invasion of Affghanistan, and occupation of the ca- 
pital. She starts at once from the heady current 
of those agitating events which led to the treaty 
with the chiefs and the retreat from Cabul, and 


finally to the evacuation of a country into which | 


the British force was sent without any honest busi- 
ness, and found more than enough to do. Both 
Journals have not only an intense temporary in- 
terest, but will remain to future times one of the 





But Affghanistan was 
alleged to be influenced by Persia, which, again, 
was either favourable or subservient to Russian 
interests and amfhitions ; and the Anglo-Indian 
government was bound to act with promptitude. 
The invasion, or conquest of Affghanistan, was 
not undertaken on the pure principle of supporting 
“legitimacy ;” but it so happened that the cause 
of “ legitimacy” chanced to square with those pur- 
poses and objects of the Anglo-Indian government ; 
for which the mother country was to suffer in her 
honour and her treasure. The Governor-General 
deemed it expedient to set up or restore, in Shah 
Soojah, a pensioned and puppet sovereign, who 
was expected to remain the subservient instru- 


ment of Anglo-Indian interests, rather than the 


most affecting pictures of extreme suffering, origi- | 


nating in gross incapacity and seeming infatuation, 


which the history of civilized warfare affords. The | 


retreat of the French army from Russia, was one 
of the most horrible catastrophes that was ever 
acted on the face of the globe; yet, though on a 


sale of much greater magnitude, that tragedy pos- | 


sesses less concentrated interest, less individuality, 
than the calamity of Cabul. 
less women, young children and tender infants, 
all of them known to many of us, either by name or 
connexion, did not swell and complicate the misery 
ofthe French retreat. That Pass of Death through 
hich the betrayed and perishing British army 


Delicate and help- | 


independent sovereign of Affghanistan, and ally 
of Great Britain :—another Company's King, in 
short ; at best, another Nizam. The hopeful pre- 
ject, and the individual that was to assist in carry- 
ing it out, were alike obnoxious to the chiefs and 
people of A ffghanistan, asthe issue hasainply proved. 
Shah Soojah was personally detested by the people 
and the chiefs; and it did not raise him in their 
favour that he returned from exile leading an 
invading army into the country of which he 
claimed the sovereignty. His claim to the throne 


did not seem the more powerful in their eyes that 


| 


struggled, in those dreadful days, must henceforth | 


remain, to the English nation, one of the most me- 


morable spots on the face of the earth. In more than | 
| which rendered it next to impossible that we could 


one place, Lady Sale asserts, that, had this and the 
other thing been done, which she points out, the 
retreat might have been as glorious as that of the 
Ten Thousand ; instead of which it must remain 
4monument—— ; but we forbear. 
treat to Corunna, an event of the present day, was 
attended with great loss, and the extreme of suf- 
fering ; but it was redeemed by many deeds of 





Moore’s re- | 


it was backed by foreign guns and bayonets—that 
his path was paved by the gold and intrigues of 
the Feringee. We do not mean here, however, to 
investigate the justice or policy of the invasion of 
Affghanistan, but merely to advert to those diffi- 
culties which ought to have been foreseen and 
calculated upon by the government at Calcutta, and 


retain the country for Shah Soojah, even if it were 
subdued. It was no easy task to conquer Aff- 
ghanistan ; in fact it never was subdued, much 
less tranquillized ; but to keep it in peace was im- 
possible. It is evacuated ; and on quite other con- 


_ siderations than those of pure justice, or the desire 


ntry and intrepidity, and ended gloriously. | 
_which was inhabited by numerous tribes of brave, 


y traits of individual heroism and devotion also 


ustrate the dreary darkness of the Cabul retreat. | 
Before introducing Lady Sale’s Journal to our | 
readers, it may be useful to recapitulate the lead-_ 


‘ng circumstances in our relations with Affghan- | 
tan, which had placed the army in so difficult a | ledged, to set up our minion, whom they de- 


sition. 


to atone fora great moral error. To invade a coun- 
try, which nature itself has strongly fortified, and 


high-spirited, and turbulent people, holding the 
faith of Islam ; and in expelling Dost Mahommed, 
who, whatever were his character or claims, was the 
only supreme chief whom the Affghans acknow- 


spised and detested, was the first great act of in- 


Towards the end of 1858, by a measure of very | justice and infatuation of which all that followed 
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was but the natural consequence. The destruc- 
tion of our army, and all the attendant crimes, 
miseries, and shames of that disastrous period, have 
not so warped the natural feelings of justice in 
men’s minds, but that the people of this country 
still sympathize in the enthusiastic patriotism 
and determined resistance of the Affghan tribes. 


Had those distant people been Spaniards, Prus- | 


sians, or Tyrolese, and their invader Napoleon, 
how warmly would the patriotic sympathies of 
the English nation have been enlisted in the strug- 
gle of the brave people who rose simultaneously 
as one man to expel and take fearful vengeance 
on the invader. ‘The Scots at Bannockburn had 
not a better national cause than the Affghans ; and 
deeply stained as their resistance has been with 
acts of cruelty and even treachery, they should be 
judged by their own code of morals, by their own 
customs, and not by our standard of right. If ever 
speedy retribution was seen to followa great folly and 
a great crime, it is beheld in the fatal consequences 
of the invasion of Affghanistan. But it is with 
the deplorable results we have to do, and not at 
present with their causes. By fraud, force, intrigue, 
bribery, and all the arts, good and bad, long familiar 
to Indian diplomacy, in which the end has too often 
been held to justify the means, Affghanistan was 





conquered. 
captives, had taken the place of the former royal 


exile, Shah Soojah, who now reigned in the Bala | 
It will be re- | 


Ilissar, the royal citadel of Cabul. 
membered that the wives and family of the Dost 
had taken the protection of the English, and that he 


subsequently gave himself up to the British En- | 


voy in somewhat the chivalrous style of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. But although Affghanistan was over- 
run,and Dost Mahommed a captive, the country was 
far from being tranquil. Revolts were continually 


breaking out on every side ; and although the chiefs | 


were often divided by their personal interests and 
animosities, they were found firmly united against 


the Feringee, and bided their time. Dr. Atkinson, | 


a strenuous partisan of the restored King, Shah 
Soojah, and a zealous defender of the policy of Lord 
Auckland,—a man moreover strongly influenced 
by prejudices of all kinds, both tells and admits 
how hateful British interference was to the 
Affghan tribes, and how much detested and de- 
spised was the puppet King set up. Their fidelity 
to their country, to their religion, and to the Dost, 
is proved even by the blackest acts of their treach- 
ery to the British. When Shah Soojah was ad- 
vancing under the protection of the British, Jub- 
bir Khan, one of the brothers of the Dost, in pre- 
sence of the officials in the British camp, haughtily 
addressed him: “If you are to be King, of what 
use is the British army here? If the English are to 
rule our country, of what use are you?” This was 
plain sense. Dost Mahommed, after he had surren- 
dered himself at Cabul to the Envoy, Sir William 
M‘Naughten, recommended the English to take the 
dominion of the country into their own hands. They 


would find, he said, the very courtiers of the Shah, | 


who had been fattening on their bounty, plotting 


against them. And so they did, with the Shah him- | 


self, it is said, added to the number, But treachery 


Dost Mahommed and his family, now | 
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| to Shah Soojah was not half so apparent asa deyoj, j 
national feeling, and a clannish fidelity to the Dost, 
“ You'll seize my country, will you?” was the tauny. 
ing question of Mahommed Akbar Khan to the 
English in his hour of triumph at Cabul. “Wa; » 
said Mihrab Khan, a powerful chief, able to bring 
12,000 men into the field, “ wait till sickness oyey. 
takes your troops, till they are exhausted with . 
_tigue from long and harassing marches, and froy 
| the total want of supplies—wait till they hay. 
_drank of many waters ; and wait too till they 
| taste the sharpness of Affghan swords.” Thi, 
| was said at a conference with Sir Alexander 
Burnes, when the army was triumphantly ad. 
| vancing to Candahar, where Shah Soojah was 
soon afterwards solemnly installed. Though 
many of the chiefs, moved by the money-power, 
or compelled by stern necessity, gave a sullen 
acquiescence, there were few upon that occ. 
sion to cry, “‘ God save him,” 

To those who would acquire an accurate know. 
ledge of the national character and political and 
social condition of the tribes of Affghanistan, we 
would, instead of any late narrative, recommend the 
writings of Mr. Elphinstone. The chiefs greatly 
resemble the warlike, turbulent, and independent 
_nobles of Scotland, the heads of great houses and 
of clans, during the tumultuary reigns of the 
princes of the family of Stuart. The government is 
patriarchal, Every chief is a petty sovereign in his 
/own territory ; and the king, little more thana 
nominal head, has small power, save in a few cities 
and commercial communities. For the king of 
people of this character, Shah Soojah was in every 
way ill adapted ; although he had not been liable to 
the foul imputation of having led a foreign invader 
into the country, with which he was sometimes 
haughtily taunted. Of the Shah, Dr. Atkinson, one 
of his warmest admirers—at least in those days— 
says, “ Royalism is his rooted passion, and in éti- 
quette, on public occasions, he is inflexible ; for even 
when he was an exile, and our pensioner at Loodi- 
anah, ensconced in a corner on his throne, and play- 
ing the king there, he would not allow the Political 
Agent to sit in his presence; and now even the 
Envoy and the minister is placed under the same 
prohibition.” This sort of assumption was peculi- 
arly disgusting to the fierce, proud, and independent 
Affghan chiefs. In conversation, the Shah, instead 
_of employing the first person singular J, spoke of 
|“ our royal self,” as thinking or doing that or the 

other; and instead of using thethird person, he spoke 
_of himself as Sirkar, (the Government, )—“ Sirkar 
heard, or did, or decreed this and the other.” He was 
as much detested by the chiefs for his cold-blooded 
cruelty, as despised for egotism and vain-glory ; 
though his greatest crime, in their eyes, was betray 
ing his country. Lady Sale speaks of Lord Auck- 
land's king with great freedom; and many a page of 
the interesting narrative of Troop Serjeant-Majo 
Taylor proves the detestation in which the Shah, 
and his foreign infidelallies, were held by the people. 
We give from Taylor one instance out of many~ 


A few days after the taking of Ghuznee a tragie# 
scene occurred, which pretty clearly indicated how 
| tide of popular feeling ran with regard to the res? 
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monarch. Thereisa poetical superstition that approach- | 


ing events are often foreshadowed, and the circumstance 

to which I allude seemed to impress every man’s mind 

at the time with the result that has since happened. 
The majority of the prisoners who fell into our hands 


were released on condition of their serving in the Shah’s | 


army, but there remained about thirty who refused to 
secept of their liberty on such terms. They consisted 
for the most part of the immediate followers of Dost 


Mahommed’s father-in-law, and were devotedly attached | 


tethat prince. The Shah, on learning the circumstance, 
ordered them to be brought before him, and expostulated 
with them on the folly of their conduct. A Chief of 
haughty bearing stepped from amongst the prisoners, 
and after overwhelming his Majesty with reproaches, 
told him that nothing should induce him to enter the 
service of a man who had brought the horrors of foreign 
invasion on his country. Then suddenly snatching a 
rfrom one of the attendants, he rushed with up- 
lifted arm towards the Shah, and would have pierced 
him to the heart had not one of his Majesty’s servants 
interposed his person, and received the blow intended 
for his master. The faithful domestic fell dead at the 
feet of the Shah, and the officers and attendants instantly 
rushed towards the assassin with drawn swords; but he 
had already anticipated their intention by plunging the 
poniard in his breast. The Shah, alarmed and exaspe- 
rated, ordered the whole of the prisoners to be immedi- 
ately executed ; and in a few minutes their heads were 
rolling in the dust. 
Shortly after the Shah had been reinstated, the fol- 
jowingcircumstanceoccurred. Itisstrongly illustra- 
tive of the personal bravery of the Affghan guerillas. 


Two of the marauders fell into our hands. In order 
to put an end to, or diminish these vexatious losses, it 
was determined to make a terrible example of the pri- 
soners, in the hope that it would have some effect upon 
their companions. They were accordingly tried by a 
court-martial, composed of native officers, and sentenced 
to be blown from the mouth of a gun. Having been led 
into the market-place at Candahar, they were ordered 


to draw lots as to who should first undergo this dreadful | 


doom. The younger of the prisoners, a stripling of about 
nineteen years of age, whose firm and gallant bearing 
excited universal sympathy and admiration, responded 
to this command by at once embracing the mouth of the 
cun, from which he was instantly blown to atoms. His 


companion, a grey-headed man, upwards of sixty years | 


of age, sat looking on, unmoved at this terrible scene, 
and coolly smoking his hookah. On being ordered to 
take his place at the gun, he did not exhibit the least 


appearance of fear; and just as the match was about | 


being applied, the officer in command arrested it and 
cirected the prisoner to be taken away, the Shah in- 
fuenced, it is said, by the entreaties of Sir Alexander 
Sumes, having granted his pardon. This unexpected 
release from the very jaws of death produced as little 
‘motion on the part of this stout old man, as its near 
‘pproach or the fate of his youthful companion had 
theited. 

Another wholesale execution or butchery commit- 
ted by the Shah, which forcibly displays the spirit of 
‘te people, occurred shortly after the Restoration ; 
snd to eyes of wisdom might, with hundreds of con- 
‘arting circumstances, have foreshown what the 
“ing and his European allies had to look for. The 
“ase 1s related by Dr. Atkinson. 
 ’veral prisoners were taken, but upon their declaring 
Mat they had been forced into the enemy’s ranks, they 
wwe released by the Shah. In the afternoon, however, 
“ers were brought in, thirty-eight in number, and shown 
% be, on sufficient evidence, of most atrocious character, 
- his majesty was determined to make an example of 
— all, by having them beheaded on the spot. | They 
‘ad been captured whilst fighting against the Shah's 
ops; and when led before his majesty, they bitterly | 
“*ounced him as an infidel, who had brought an army 


t 
“ 


! ing , , 
‘aidels to pillage and destroy their country, and they | 
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only longed for the opportunity to put his majesty him- 
self to death. The ferocity of one of them was carried 
to such an extreme degree, that, in the presence of the 
Shah, he struck a dagger into the breast of one of his 
| personal attendants. The Envoy, on being informed of 
_the determination of the Shah, suggested that, instead 
| of putting so many to death, a selection might be made, 
_and immediately communicated the circumstance to Sir 
| John Keane, through Sir Alexander Burnes. His Ex- 
cellency’s opinion was, that the most summary example 
should be made of all such dastardly ruffians. They 
were known to be robbers and murderers, and to have 
been among those who committed such inhuman excesses 
on our line of march. 


The number of prisoners of war put to death on 
this occasion has been stated so high as sixty. Dr. 
Atkinson not only thinks their execution quite jus- 
tifiable, but states that the opinion in the British 
camp was, that the king had, on many occasions, 
been “ merciful to a fault.” The opinion we should 
imagine a solitary one. Shah Soojah, under the in- 
uence of selfish fears, might have shown weakness ; 

| but seldom even that kind of mercy which is sound 
policy. 
| Lady Sale, though she may think the Affghans 
unreasonable and even culpable in their hatred of 
the British, and their refractoriness to our rule, 
_bears testimony to the sincerity and strength of 
their detestation. On the retreat, while the chiefs, 
in terms of the treaty, rode with the army to 
protect it through the passes, usually riding with 
the advance, and exposed to the fire of their 
| countrymen who lined the heights, and kept up a 
| perpetual and galling fire, she remarks— 
| They certainly desired their followers to shout to the 
people on the height not to fire: they did so, but quite 
ineffectually. These chiefs certainly ran the same risk we 
did ; but I verily beliere many of these persons would in- 
| dividually sacrifice themselres to rid their country of ua. 

This was carrying patriotism, or dislike of in- 
| vaders, very far. Even the powerful Mahommed 

| Akbar Khan, while apparently anxious to keep 

| faith, was unable to restrain the vengeance of the 

petty chiefs. At a conference of chiefs and Eng 
lish officers, held to devise means for protecting the 
miserable residue of the army on the last day of 
its march through the passes to Gundamuck, we 
are told by Lady Sale— 

The chiefs of the Pass sat down to discuss affairs. 
They were bitter in their hatred towards us: and declared 
that nothing would satisfy them and their men, but ons 
extermination. Money they would not receire. The Sir- 


| dar, as far as words could prove his sincerity, did all in 


his power to conciliate them; and, when all other argu- 
ments failed, reminded them that his father and family 
were in the power of the British government at Loodi- 
anah; and that vengeance would be taken on the latter 
if mercy were not shown to the British in their power. 
— . Until 12 o'clock crowds of Ghilzyes with 
their respective chiefs, continued to pour in from the 
surrounding country to make their salaams to Mahom- 


_med Akbar Khan, to participate in the plunder of our 


unfortunate people, and to revel in the massacre of the 
Europeans. From their expressions of hatred towards 
our whole race, they appeared to anticipate more delight 
in cutting our throats than in the expected booty. ° 
In two instances, the reply of the chiefs (to Akbar] was, 
—“ When Burnes came into this country, was not your 
father entreated by us to kill him; or he would go back 
to Hindostan, and at some future day bring an army and 
take our country from us! He would not listen to our 
advice, and what is the consequence! Let us now, that 


| we have the opportunity, take advantage of it; and kill 


those infidel dogs.” 
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And this was the people whom, according to 
Lady Sale, it was Lord Auckland’s pleasure to de- 
cree to be in astate of tranquillity ! submitting so 
peacefully to the rule of the restored king, that it 
was contemplated gradually to withdraw the Bri- 
tish force sent to establish and protect him ; and 
which now, besides its cantonments near the ca- 
pital of Cabul, occupied all the important places 
in the country, Jellalabad, Candahar, Ghuznee, 
and other fortresses. The hardy and warlike 
tribes of the mountains were represented as having 
resigned the hopeless struggle. The few parties 
that infested the passes, and annoyed the troops on 
their marches, were described as predatory bands, 
whose only object was plunder. The league of the 
chiefs had been broken up by the address of the 
Political Agents * that swarmed in Affghanistan ; 
that were indeed to be found at that time in 
every corner of the country ; and the chiefs them- 
selves were bound to their good behaviour by hav- 
ing been subsidized. Up to the autumn of 1841, 
it was believed, or pretended to be believed, that 
a moral and political miracle had been worked 
at the pleasure of the Anglo-Indian Government ; 
and that in eighteen months, a hostile people, in- 
flamed by religious fanaticism, patriotic pride, and 
the thirst of vengeance, had been not merely sub- 
dued, but conciliated. Nothing could be more fal- 
lacious. It is only astonishing that men of average 
understanding, acquainted with the usual course 
of human events, could, in the face of all proba- 
bility and of numerous indications, have allowed 
themselves to be so fatally deceived. Lady Sale, 
who is frank enough in imputing motives, gives a 
clue to the prevalent delusion ; prevalent among 
those who should have been the most clear-sighted, 
for others were not deceived. Those who, like Sir 
William M‘Naughten, the Envoy at the Court of 
Shah Soojah, had originally approved of the objects 
of the invasion, naturally desired to witness the suc- 
cess of their own policy. But besides this motive, 
Sir William had just been appointed Governor of 
Bombay, and wished to withdraw in peace and 
honour from his present onerous duties; and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, his Assistant, it is alleged, desired 
and rathereagerly expected tosucceed tothe Envoy's 
appointment. Thus all tried to believe what they 
longed to find true. From the day that the formi- 
dable Dost Mahommed had given himself up, it was 
fondly imagined that tranquillity was ensured. But 
men, nay even Affghans, wild, lawless, predatory 
mountaineers, are not stocks and stones. Their 
whole passions, prejudices, and affections cannot be 
changed in a day ; and they had various motives, 
for although they had harassed the invader, they 

had themselves suffered severely from the war 
which they had not provoked, Many were now 
fugitives, their families scattered, their property 
destroyed, driven from house and home. Present 
distress aggravated their bitter feelings of hostility ; 
and even in Cabul, which the presence of the Eng- 
lish had enriched by a lavish expenditure, the 
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invaders were hated. The priesthood and the 
chiefs studied to inflame the deep-rooted fee]; 
and prejudices of the people; and patriotism, a wijg 
religious fanaticism, the lust of plunder, and the thing 
of vengeance, were thus combined in one headlong 
passion. In a single day, according to Lieutenggy 
Eyre, the fact burst upon the English like a thug. 
derbolt, that they “had not one friend among th. 
whole Affghan nation.” And this is true with the 
exception of those that had been bought and eq. 
rupted. While such was the state of popular feeling, 
the stipends of the chiefs above referred to, were eg. 
priciously withdrawn. Thestate of things is thusde. 
scribed by Lady Sale in her Journal, towards the eng 
of September, 1841, and shortly before the revolt, 
Whilst these events were going on, disturbances had 
broken out near Cabul, where much had occurred to jp. 
cite the chiefs to rise. In former times, under the 
feudal system, when the sovereign of Cabul require 
troops, each bold chieftain came forward with his rm 
tainers ; but these vassals had been taken from them, 
and were embodied in corps commanded by British 
officers, to whom they owed no affection, and only 
a forced obedience, whilst their hearts were with = 
national religion ; their chief’s power was now greatly 
limited, and the chouk guaranteed to them was withheld 
on the plea that the Company had commanded retrench 
ments. But the saving required by Government wass 
curtailment of those expenses which were defrayed by 
its own rupees, whereas the 40,000 rupees now the sub- 
ject of dispute were, in fact, no saving at ali to us, as 


that money was never paid by the Company, but wa 


the chouk or money excused to the chiefs out of the 
revenue or dues owing to the King, on condition of their 
enforcing the submission of the petty chiefs and the pay- 
ment of their rents. This sum, whether paid to Shab 
Soojah or not, would never have replenished the Ho. 
Company’s coffers ; and by upholding the Shah in such 
an act of aggression, we compromised our faith, and 
caused a pretty general insurrection, said to be headed 
by Meer Musjude. The Kohistanee chiefs are urged a 
by the Dooranee Chiefs in Cabul, and all the country 
about Tézeen and Bhoodkhak is in a state of revolt. It 
is only wonderful this did not take place sooner. 


The same circumstances are thus alluded to by 
Lieutenant Eyre, after he mentions the return of 
Captain Hay from the Zoormut valley, upon whieh 
expedition many of the forts of the chiefs, wher 
every house is a fort, had been stormed, their pre 
perty destroyed, and their families driven out de 
titute to brave the severity of the winter. 


Three Giljye chiefs of note suddenly quitted Cabsl, 
after plundering a rich Cafila at Tézeen, and took up* 
strong position in the difficult defile of Khoord-Cabu, 
about ten miles from the capital, thus blocking up 
pass, and cutting off our communication with Hindostss 
Intelligence had not very long previously been received 
that Mahommed Akbar Khan, second son of the ex-rulet 
Dost Mahommed Khan, had arrived at Bameean 4 
Khooloom for the supposed purpose of ing on 
trigues against the government. . . . oer Mahomasel 
Akbar had, since the deposition of his father, me” 
ceased to foster feelings of intense hatred towards i 
English nation; and, though often urged by the fale 
ruler to deliver himself up, had resolutely the 
life of a houseless exile to one of mean dependence # 
the bounty of his enemies. It seems therefore im td 
highest degree probable that this hostile movement ® 
the part of the we Giljyes was the result of his® 
fluence over them, combined with other causes whe 
will be hereafter mentioned. 


Mahommed Akbar Khan was henceforth to es 
cise a fearful influence over the fortunes of the Far 
lish in Cabul. So completely had the apprehensi™ 
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of Sir William M‘Naughten, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
snd others of the political agents been lulled, that 
the army, a5 soon as the season permitted, was to 
to India; and General Sale had alread 
marched for Jellalabad, where his brigade was to 
lie for the winter in camp, and, as was anticipated, 
. The advance had not many miles 

jeft Cabul when it was attacked by what are in- 
discriminately termed either rebels or robbers. 
They were in fact Guerilla bands of the same char- 
geter as those that had so constantly harassed 
the British in their long, weary, and worse than 
fruitless advance into Affghanistan ; watching the 
lurking in ambush in every ravine, crown- 

ing the heights, and by their rifles or their mur- 
derous knives, destroying many lives, carrying off 
camels and horses, arms, ammunition, and stores, 
intercepting the daks or mails, and cutting off all 
communication between our posts; actively em- 
ploying, in brief, every art of annoyance and de- 
struction, until they had fairly seen the last of the 
force of Cabul annihilafed at Gundamuck. The 
sttack on Sir Robert Sale’s troops was another 
symptom which ought to have helped to open the 
eyes of the Politicals, as the Indians term the En- 
voys and their coadjutors. But they were blinded 
and doomed men. Meanwhile the treachery, as it 
is styled, of the chiefs, or their defection from 
Shah Soojah and the British, to whom they had 
submitted only from necessity, became more ap- 
parent every day ; and the violence of the people 
could no longer be restrained. There have been 
warm home disputes as to whether any “ conspir- 
acy,” any league among the chiefs, really existed at 
thistime. There can be no question that the rising 
was simultaneous in different and distant places, 
the time well chosen, in the depth of winter, and the 
elements of rebellion and hostility rife. From his 
remote outpost in Khohistan, the highland region 
of the province, Major Pottinger sagaciously fore- 
saw the approach of the storm, and gave warning. 
But while many intelligent officers concurred in 
his opinion, and believed an increased force abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the army, the 
_— at Cabul pertinaciously kept their eyes 


Towards the breaking out of the insurrection, 
the English officers began to be insulted as often 
“they were seen beyond their forts or the walls 
of the cantonments ; and attempts were from 
lime to time made to assassinate them, which in 
“me instances succeeded. Two Europeans and 
everal camp-followers were murdered in October ; 

this was imputed to private revenge, or to the 
wild spirit of a reckless people, who universally 
‘arry arms,—and no inquiry was made. It was still 
thought prudent “to let sleeping dogs lie.” The dogs 
vere about to rouse themselves of their own accord, 
At the end of October, Lieutenant Eyre writes — 

By this time it was too evident that the whole of the 
lastern Giljyes had risen in one common league against 
“. Their governor, or viceroy, Humza Khan, had, io 

interval, gone forth under pretence of bringing back 
the chiefs to their allegiance ; on his return, how- 
fret, which took place nearly at the time at which 
General Sale marched from Khoord-Cabul, the treach- 


he was placed by the Shah in confinement : he was sus- 
pected, indeed, before. ‘ . . ; 

The two great leaders of the rebellion were Amee- 
noollah Khan, the chief of Logur, and Abdooliah Khan, 


Y | Achukzye, a chief of great influence, and possessing a 


large portion of the Pisheen valley. 

Ameenoollah Khan had hitherto been considered one 
of the stanchest friends of the existing tg rag 
and such was the confidence placed in by the 
wuzeer, that he had selected him to take charge of 
Humza Khan, the lately superseded governor of the 
Giljyes, as @ prisoner to Ghuznee. This man now dis- 
tinguished himself as one of our most inveterate enemies. 
To illustrate the character of his coadjutor, Abdoollah 
Khan, it will be sufficient to relate the following anee- 
dote:—In order to get rid of his elder brother, who 
stood between him and the inheritance, he caused him to 
be seized and buried up to the chin in the earth. A rope 
was then fastened round his neck, and to the end of it 
was haltered a wild horse: the animal was then driven 
round in a circle, until the unhappy victim’s head was 
twisted from his shoulders. This same man is also men- 
tioned in terms of just abhorrence by Captain A. Con- 
nolly in his Travels. 

But though the two above-named chiefs took a leadi 
part in the rebellion, there can be little doubt that it 
its origin in the deep offence given to the Giljyes by the 
ill-advised reduction of their annual stipends, 

The heroic and resolute spirit of the tribe thus 
capriciously treated is seen in the following trait :— 

When oppressed by Nadir Shah, the Giljye tribes, ra- 
ther than succumb to the tyrant’s will, took refuge in 
the mountains amidst the snow, where, with their fami- 
lies, they fed for months on roots alone: of these they 
sent a handful to Nadir, with the message, that, so long 
as such roots could be procured, they would continue to 
resist his tyranny. Such were many of the men now 
leagued together by one common feeling of hatred 
against us. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak in Gabul on 
the 2d November is stated, in a memorandum made 
by the Envoy, to have been an artful letter writ- 
ten by Abdoollah Khan to several influential 
chiefs in Cabul, asserting that they were all to be 
seized and sent to London! It was also, in a 
forged proclamation, pretended that the King, 
Shah Soojah, had issued an order, that all the In- 
fidels should be putto death. The chiefs relied, in 
issuing these fabrications, if they ever were issued, 
upon the inflammable feelings of the peopleofCabul, 
“A fearfully severe lesson,” says Lieutenant Eyre, 
in reference to the Envoy’s scepticism, “ was neces- 
sary to remove the veil from the eyes of those who, 
drawing their conclusions from their wishes, would 
consider Affghanistan as a settled country.” And 
the “fearful lesson” came but too soon. “It 
seemed,” says Lieutenant Eyre on another occa- 
sion, “that we were under the ban of Heaven. . , 

. . « Madness was equally apparent in all that was 
done, or left undone.” Ten days before the final 


outbreak, Lady Sale enters in her Journal— 

Tho Kavay wae some. Sie, ase weeaes oe) me 
hans not to ride so early in or 80 

in the evening ae was hia wont; at, wheter from ply 

or natural fearlessness, he has not attended to their 

viee. The Akhoonzadah has also told him that three 

men have swan 65 he Tesan 59 S00 ip Tas The 


need 5 and Lughman are leagued 
of oe Aarne 


On the following day her Ladyship states :— 


The general impressice is, that the Envoy ts trying to 
deceive himself into ap assurance that the country 
a quiescent state. He has a difficult to play, 
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“as nature of his proceedings had been discovered, and 


out sufficient moral courage to stem the current singly. 
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She then expatiates on the folly of Sir William 
M‘Naughten in having yielded to the entreaties of 
Sir A. Burnes, (“who appears to have been blinded 
on the subject,”) and who nullified the request he 
had made to the Governor-general forfive additional 
regiments. Lieutenant Eyre states, that no addi- 
tional force that could be sent would have enabled 
them to retain Affghanistan. But it might have 
saved the Army. Great stress was at this time 
laid upon the hostages which the chiefs had given 
us; but, as Lady Sale shrewdly remarks, they 
knew the British character, and they also knew 
that the Dost’s family were safely and honourably 
treated, even when the father and son were in arms 
against us. In the meanwhile, the 40,000 rupees 
that the quarrel began about—money being the root 
of all evil—were again promised to the petty chiefs, 
who had, however, indemnified themselves for their 
loss by plunder ; so that, says Lady Sale— 


We leave off where we set out, barring our killed and 
wounded, expense, loss of ammunition and baggage, and 
annoyance of the detention, if not loss of our daks, bhan- 
ghys, &e. 

October 27th.—I hear that Macgregor writes to the En- 
voy that the country about Tézeen never was in so tranquil 
a state as it is at present! Now, with a little variation 
in the wording, he might have cautiously written to the 
Envoy, so as to be understood by him alone, and have 
intimated that the country was now as quiet as it ever 
was; which, to those who know the wild tribes there- 
abouts located, indicates anything but a state of pacifi- 
cation. . . . . Macgregor writes that he suspects 
the chiefs are at the bottom of all the plundering and 
attacks en our force, though they profess to have nothing 
to do with it, and that the depredators are the robber- 
tribes. . . . . . Mr. Melville was attacked last 
evening, but set spurs to his horse and galloped off, on 
which the Affghans set up a shout; this is the fourth 
attempt on the part of the Affghans to assassinate Bri- 
tish officers within a short time. I before mentioned 
Mr. Mayne’s escape ; Dr. Metcalfe was also nearly cut 
down ; and Lieut. Waller, of the Artillery, was wounded 
on the head whilst riding close to the Siah Sung camp. 


This was Shah Soojah’s camp. Three days | 
afterwards, another attack on the troops on their | 


march for Jellalabad was announced, in which a part 
of them had been panic-struck, and considerable 


loss of life, baggage, and camels sustained ; and on | 


the 2d November, the insurrection fairly broke out | acter of the Affghans, and that policy which, # 





wards to the King to concert with them measures for 
defence of that fortress. Just as he entered the prec; 
of the palace, he was stabbed in three places by a y 
man well dressed, who escaped into a building phe 
where he was protected by the gates being shut. For. 
tunately for my son-in-law, Captain Lawrence had bee, 
sent to the King by the Envoy, and he kindly procurg 
a palkee, and sent Sturt home with a strong guard 
fifty lancers, but they were obliged to make a long de. 
tour by Siah Sung. In the meantime, Lawrence can, 
to tell me all that had passed, and to break the bg 
news to my daughter, Mrs. Sturt. 

The melancholly narrative is thus continye 
from Lieutenant Eyre :— 


About 8 a.m. a hurried note was received by the Bp. 
voy, in cantonments, from Sir Alexander Burnes, stating 
that the minds of the people had been strong!y excited 
by some mischievous reports, but expressing a hope tha 
he should succeed in quelling the commotion. About § 
A. M., however, a rumour was circulated, which after. 
wards proved but too well-founded, that Sir Alexander 
had been murdered, and Captain Johnson’s t 
plundered. Flames were now seen to issue from thay 
part of the city where they dwelt; and it was too app 
rent that the endeavour to appease the people by qui 
means had failed, and that it would be necessary to 
recourse to stronger measures. The report of fire-arms 
was incessant, and seemed to extend through the tom 
from end to end. ‘ : ° ; 

Widely spread and formidable as this insurrection 
proved to be afterwards, it was at first a mere insignif- 
cant ebullition of discontent on the part of a few despe- 
rate and restless men, which military energy and promp- 
titude ought to have crushed inthe bud. Its commence- 


ment was an attack by certainly not 300 men on th - 


dwellings of Sir Alexander Burnes and Captain Johnson, 
paymaster to the Shah’s force; and so little did Sr 
Alexander himself apprehend serious consequences, that 
he not only refused, on its first breaking out, to comply 
with the earnest entreaties of the wuzeer to accompaay 
him to the Bala Hissar, but actually forbade his guard 
to fire on the assailants, attempting to check what he 
supposed to be a mere riot, by haranguing the attack- 
ing party from the gallery of his house. 

This unfortunate gentleman apparently forget 
that it was not the noisy, unarmed rabble of s 
European city that he had to harangue and bring 
to reason. He became the victim of a humanity 
which we cannot call weakness, and severely atonel 
for one fatal mistake. Though he fell by this 
casualty, no man better understood the true char 


in Cabul in a form that could not longer be trifled | maintain the British ascendancy honestly, ough 
with. Yet Sir A. Burnes, the first victim, still | to have been pursued. His brother, and Captal 
fatally mistook its character, and also probably | Broadfoot, who was at breakfast with him, 


over-rated his personal influence. On that me- 
morable morning, all the shops were shut ; and a 
general attack was made on the houses of the Eng- 
lish who lived in the city. On this day, Lady Sale 
writes— 

This morning, early, all was in commotion in Cabul ; 
the shops were plundered, and the people were all fight- 
ing. Our Affghan servant, Mahomed Ali, who used to 
sleep in the city, when he passed out to come to my 
house in the morning was threatened, and reviled as the 


his calamitous fate. He was bravely and gs 
_lantly defended to the last by the Sepoys who 
formed his guard. If, throughout the insurm 
| tion, all the European troops had acted as manfally 
| as the Sepoys, much disgrace and ruin might he 
been averted. From the Bala Hissar the 
_watched the progress of the riot in the city, and is 
a short time sent one of his sons with some of 
retainers, and a Hindostanee regiment in hiss 


chuprassy of the Feringhee General, who, they asserted, | vice, called Campbell’s regiment, to the res® 


had been beaten at Tézeen, and that all his troops had 
run away, and he with them ! 


from that fortress were constantly firing ; the Affghans 
in the city were doing the same from six in the morning. 
Captain Sturt hearing that Captain Johnson’s (paymaster 
to the Shah’s Soave) hence and treasury in the city were 
attacked, as also Sir Alexander Burnes’s, went to Gen- 
eral Elphinstone, who sent him with an important mes- 
sage, first to Brigadier Shelton at Siah Sung, and after- 





' of his allies the British ; for other houses and forts 


| i i its envires 
Shah resides in the Bala Hissar, and his guns | occupied by them in the town and i , 


were now attacked. And already that 

of indecision, not to say pusillanimity, oF rank 
cowardice, which was so often manifested in ty 
subsequent military arrangements, began to mani 
fest itself. On this occasion, Lieutenant By™ 
who is reluctantly compelled to confess the 
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conduct of some of the troops, and the blunders | and private property, were perpetrated with impunity 
and strange backwardness of one or two of the | within a mile of our cantonment, and under the very 
officers, remarks— _ Walls of the Bala Hissar. 


_ Such an exhibition on our part taught the enemy their 
Me suport, however, was rendered 1 theve by ou | srngtr cone agin artnet who, beers de 
of the outbreak, as to be incapable of oles. posed to join in the rebellion, had hitherto kept aloof 
Societe maak puerile etemtine tnnnenene | from prudential motives, and ultimately encouraged the 

fen Sir William M'Naughten seemed, from a note re- | nation to unite as one man for our destruction. 
ceived at this time from him by Captain Trevor, to ap- | Poy oy. m fact, the crisis of all others cal : ang 
prehend little danger, as he therein expressed his perfect _ t the qualities of a military commander. Whilst, how- 
as to the speedy and complete success of | ever, it is impossible for an unprejudiced person to ap- 
“gmpbell’s Hindoostanees i putting oe oie te ie | prove the military dispositions of this eventful period, it 
abence. Such, however, was not the case; for the sible qually our duty wad yo peerpe The most respon- 
enemy, encouraged by our inaction, increased rapidly in | +) \° party is not always the most culpable. It would be 


@irit and numbers, and drove back the King’s guard | the height of injustice to a most amiable and gallant 


! : : officer not to notice the long course of painful and weary- 
= slaughter, the guns being with difficulty _ ing illness, which had materially affected the nerves, and 
sa 


7 . , | probably even the intellect of General Elphinstone ; 
Captain Trevor, who lived in a tower, or strongly- | cruelly incapacitating him, so far as he was personally 


fortified house, adjoining Cabul, had, in common | concerned, from acting in this sudden emergency with 
with other English officials, been attacked. He | the promptitude and vigour necessary for our preserva- 

' P San aod , | tion. Major-General Elphinstone had, in fact, repre- 
$7 bravely pny y Ad bog op : on who, | sented to head-quarters the shattered state of his health, 
however, were Bans, and owed the preser- stating plainly and honestly that it had unfitted him to 
vation of himself and his family at this time cer- | continue in command, and was on the point of returning 
tainly not to the support of his countrymen, but | to India, thence to embark for England, when the rebel- 
to these Kuzzilbashes, and his own energy and | lion unhappily broke out. . . . . . . Unhappily, 
presence of mind. He, his wife, and their seven | Sir William M‘Naughten at first made light of the insur- 


: rection, and, by his representations as to the general 
children, after having been reported murdered, | feeling of the people towards us, not only deluded him- 


escaped, with difficulty, into the British canton- | self, but misled the General in council. The unwelcome 
ments during the night. This, to Captain Trevor, | truth was soon forced upon us, that in the whole Affghan 
was a respite of but afew weeks. This gentleman | ™4tion we could not reckon on a single friend. 
was afterwards assassinated along with the Envoy. | The troubles of this doomed army, and the 
On the day of the outbreak, the people of Cabul | in of the cause for which it had been sent into 
appear to have run a muck wherever a European | Affghanistan increased every hour. The chiefs 
face appeared. Their hate and fury were purely | Cabul, or many of them, had not yet taken any 
oriental. From Lady Sale’s Journal we have seen | decided part, though, it is said, their mer had 
the attempt made to cut down Captain Lawrence, | been among those who attacked General Sale’s 
and the murderous attack on herson-in-law, Captain | troops in the Pass of Khoord-Cabul. They ley 
Sturt, whose wounds, though severe, were, how- by to watch the progress of events ; and every- 
ever, not dangerous. The ultimate fate of this ac-_ thing conspired to encourage ~—_ rwe peer 
complished gentleman is the more to be regretted, | which inclination prompted. ge aa 
that every step taken, which led to such dis-| conduct of the General, for whom Lieutenant Eyre 
aster, appears to have been against his judgment, | makes an apology, which, at least, demonstrates 
and even protestations. He became one of the | the candour and amiability of his ow n disposition. 
many victims of a calamitous fate, from which, That it is the rule or custom of the British service 
had his suggestions been listened to, he might have | © 4Ppo!nt aged orimbecile commanders, is not, how- 
saved himself and the whole force. _ ever, to be attributed as blame to General Elphin- 


There could now be no doubt but that the insur- | stone, who long before expressed an anxious wish to 


rection, if not a premeditated rise, was a formidable retire from an appointment, for the arduous duties 
? ’ 


affair. . . . _of which he felt himself unfit. If not from the evi- 
sy See as Bis fees | dence, and reports of Courts- Martial, then from 
ment had been severely cut up. The following testimony on which the public will have fully as 
passage from Lady Sale shows the general con- | much reliance, that of Lady Sale, Lieutenant Eyre, 
sernation that already prevailed, which extend- | Colonel Dennie, and, ver” —_ way ly every 
ed from the Royal Palace to the British canton- | subaltern officer then at Cabul, now ve, we are 
ments :— led to conclude, that the unfortunate General of 


The King, sitting with the British officers around him, | this disorganized force was much less blame-worthy 
Was anxious to Bintan their advice in the present crisis, than his second in command, Brigadier Shelton. 
and particularly asked that of ; whose conduct | Save mere vulgar, animal courage, the bravery of 
sp aerenemengg on — nap aan pitiful and childish | the bull-dog, this officer appears to have been want- 

extreme, not ing a word to say, nor an opinion | . . crisis 
woffer. In poten was confusion and indeci- | "8 in every — ocho W and his cero 
‘on, The Envoy mounted his horse and rode to the | the most urgently emanded. e shall 
gateway, and then rode back again,—the best thing he | of him by and by. Lady Sale does not spare the 
conld “a for had the Affghans either killed him or | Colonel of the 44th; a corps which distinguished 


im prisoner, it would have given them a decided | ; : le f British 
drantage on their part. & | itself in rather a remarkable manner for a 


is j : ; | regiment, both during the siege at Cabul and on the 
Seacumen by Lieutenant Eyre at the 5 I Wel iectanatiens aileenttinn ins 

The day was suffered to pass without anything being | gross errors of his predecessors, as well as on 
tone ve of British energy and power. The | incapacity and bad conduct of those whoshould have 
serder of our countrymen, and the spoliation of public | been his best stay in difficulty. The cantonments 
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had been erected, it is fair to presume, under the 


immediate i ion of Sir John Keane, now the 
laurelled, and ennobled hero of the 
glorious war. But one might fancy that 


the Dost had directed their erection, as they seemed 


placed as if for the express purpose of favouring 
any attack that might be meditated by the Aff- 


ghans on the British troops. The insurrection 
was not, in point of fact, three days old when the 
English were literally beleaguered in their canton- 
ments, and cut off from their magazine and stores. 
In three days they were in a state of actual siege, 
and liable to be starved out, if they could not for- | 
cibly be expelled. The choice of the position, and 
the accompanying blunder of having the commisa- 
riat store not only without the walls, but at some 
distance from the cantonments, was a main cause 
of all the disasters that followed. Lady Sale states 
pointedly that her son-in-law, Captain Sturt, the 
Engineer officer, had pointed out the Upper Bala 
Hissar as the proper site of the cantonments; but in 
this, as in other instances during the iasurrection, 
he was obliged to yield to his superiors that better 
judgment which it was deemed officious to obtrude. 
Of the site of the cantonments at Cabul, one origi- 
nal blunder, in a long series of blunders, Lieu- 


tenant Eyre remarks :— 

It must always remain a wonder that any Government, 
or any officer, or set of officers, who had either science or 
experience in the field, should, in a ha/f-conquered coun- 
try, fix their forces (already inadequate to the services 
to which they might be called) in so extraordinary and 
injudicious a military position. Every engineer officer 
who had been consulted, since the first occupation of 
Cabul by our troops, had pointed to the Bala Hissar as 
the only suitable place for a garrison which was to keep 
in subjection the city and the surrounding country ; but, 
above all, it was surely the only proper site for the maga- 
zine, on Which the army’s efficiency depended. In de- 
fiance, however, of rule and precedent, the position 
eventually fixed upon for our magazine and cantonment 
was a piece of low swampy ground, commanded on all 
sides by hills or forts. . General Elphinstone, 
on his arrival in April 1841, perceived at a glance the 
utter unfitness of the cantonment for purposes of pro- | 
tracted defence ; and when a new fort was about to be 
built for the magazine on the south side, he liberally 
offered to purchase for the government, out of his own 
funds, a large portion of the land in the vicinity, with 
the view of removing some very objectionable enclosures 
and oa which offered shelter to our enemy within 
two hundred yards of our ramparts; but neither was 
his offer accepted, nor were his representations on the 
subject attended with any good result. He lost no time, 
however, in throwing a bridge over the river, in a direct 
line between the cantonments and the Seeah Sung camp, 
and in rendering the bridge over the canal passable for 
guns; which judicious measure shortened the distance 
for artillery and infantry by at least two miles. . . . 
But the most unaccountable oversight of all, and that 
which may be said to have contributed most largely to 
our subsequent disasters, was that of having the commis- 
sariat stores detached from cantonments, in an old fort 
which, in an outbreak, would be almost indefensible. 
Captain Skinner, the chief commissariat officer, at the 
time when this arrangement was made, earnestly soli- 
cited from the authorities a place within the cantonment 
for his stores, but received for answer that “no such 
P d be given him, as they were far too busy in 


lace coul 
erecting for the men, to think of commissariat 
stores.” The Envoy himself pressed this point very 
urgently, but without avail. . . . . . We were so | 
hemmed in on all sides, that, when the rebellion became 
general, the troops could not move out a dozen paces 
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from either gate, without being exposed to the fire of 
some neighbouring hostile fort, garrisoned too by marks. 
men who seldom missed their aim. The country aroung 
us was likewise full of impediments to the movements o¢ 
artillery and cavalry, being in many places flooded, ang 
everywhere closely intersected by deep water-cuts, 

I cannot help adding, in conclusion, that almost a) 
the calamities that befell our ill-starred force, may by 
traced, more or less, to the defects of our position ; ang 


| that our cantonment at Cabul, whether we look to its 


situation or its construction, must ever be spoken of as 
disgrace to our military skill and judgment. 


On the first day of the outbreak, every cireum. 
stance, as we have seen, must have given encov. 
ragement to the rebels, who rapidly increased jp 
numbers and confidence. At the Bala Hissar, ag 
in the cantonments, all was consternation and eon. 
fusion ; dissentient councils, and discordant orders 
issued in haste, and as speedily recalled ; and games 
at cross-purposes, which positively might be divert. 
ing, had the consequences not been so serious, 

The second day of the Insurrection found the 
Affghan patriots, plunderers, and fanatics, in full 
confidence and activity ; inflamed by religious zeal, 
and the passion of revenge: while the English autho- 
rities, and their King of snow, appear to have sunk 
into deeper despondency and apathy ; absolutely 
paralyzed where they were not distracted. Early in 
the morning, the 37th regiment, which had been 
hastily ordered back when on the march, came in 
from Khoord-Cabul. They had gallantly foughttheir 
way, the pass being occupied by a band of three 
thousand Giljyes, who attacked them. From this 
time the miserable Envoy seems to have been like 
Job, receiving, one after another, only messengers 
of fresh misfortune. The only cordial news was 
the partial successes of General Sale, in beating off 
the insurgents, and subsequently his dashing sallies 
from Jellalabad. The condition of the army om the 
3d, may be best learned from Lady Sale’s Journal. 


This day there was a great talk of the Kohistanees 
being expected to arrive to attack us. The double sen 
tries are loaded to-day, as also the sentries placed 
the ammunition and stores. 

In the evening the rebels appeared in considerable 
numbers near Mahommed Khan’s Fort, and between 
that and the Commissariat Fort, situated 300 ya 
from cantonments. We have only three days’ provisions 
in cantonments: should the Commissariat Fort be cap- 
tured, we shall not only lose all our provisions, but oa 
communication with the city will be cut off. 

This fort (an old crazy one, undermined by rats) eo 
tains the whole of the Bengal commissariat stores, ¥ 
at four lakhs of rupees, including about 12,000 
of ottah, wheat, and barley, and all the medital stores, &. 

No military steps have been taken to suppress thé it 
surrection, nor even to protect our only means of sth 
sistence (the Godowns) [stores] in the event of a siege 
The King, Envoy, and General appear y 
lyzed by this sudden outbreak : the former is deserted 
by all his courtiers, and by even his most 
servants, except the Wuzeer, who is strongly 
of having instigated the conspiracy; and su 
taches to his Majesty again. . . . In 
the English act as they do in all other countries the? 
visit,—keep to themselves, and éven (generally) 
only servants brought with them. The Envoy kept 
few Affghans in his employ ; he had a news-reporter, # 
150 rupees a-month, who had the eredit of concocting 
splendid untruths; an old moollah picked up at Conte 
har, who, I believe, receives 200,—a man greatly in 
William’s confidence ; there is also an old cossid. og 24 
people adhere to the Envoy, and flatter him into the 
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lief that the tumult is bash (nothing,) and will shortly 


This day thete was a grand bustle, getting guns into 
all the bastions. Captain and Mrs. Trevor, and their 
. geven children, came into cantonments. Trevor's Hazir- 
bashés brought them in safe; but they had to walk 
through the river, and to carry the children, saving only 
the clothes they had on. As they escaped at one gate, 
theit tower was taken possession of by the rebels from 
That the insurrection could have been easily crushed 
at its commencement, is evident from the circumstance, 
that on the 2d of November a considerable number of 
chiefs went to Captain Trevor’s house to lend him assis- 
tance ; amongst them were Osman Khan, Abdool Rahim 
Khan, Khan Shireen Khan, Taj Mahommed, Gholam 
Moyenoodeen, &e. The Nawaub Zeman Khan sent one 
of his younger children to Trevor, and desired him to 
keep him as a hostage ; buts finding that no assistance 
came from cantonments, Trevor declined keeping the 
boy, and, accompanied by some of the above-mentioned 
persons and their followers, he made his way into can- 
tonments on the 3d. 

It is further worthy of remark, that Taj Mahommed 
Khan went to Sir Alexander Burnes the very day before 
the insurrection broke out, and told him what was going 
on. Burnes, incredulots, heaped abuse on this gentle- 
man’s head. 


Lady Sale concludes the 8d thus: “Many pro- 
jects were entered into for putting down the re- 
bellion, but none were put into practice.” And 
this might stand for many days. The “ enemy,” 
as the revolted subjects of the intruded king began 
now to be called, were not so undecided. The next 
day they captured the commissariat fort and Captain 

vor’s tower ; for no effectual support, no assis- 
tance indeed of any kind had been given to these ofh- 
cets who gallantly defended theit posts to the ut- 
most that priidétice warranted, and in some cases 
to the last extremity. In a note, Lieutenant Eyre 
relates that, long afterwards, when talking over the 
affair of the capture of Trevor’s Tower, with Khan 
Shereen Khan, some of the formet Kuzzilbash 
leaders and other chiefs, they 

One and all declared positively; that the slightest ex- 
hibition of energy on our part, in the first instance, more 
especially in reinforcing my post and that of Trevor, 
would at once have decided the Kuzzilbashes, and all 


over whom they possessed any influence, in our favour. 
Khan Shereen also confirmed the idea, that an offensive 


movement on the opposite side of the town by Brigadier | 


Shelton, had it been made in the early part of the fatal 
24 of November, would at once have crushed the insar- 
rection. 

How the officers were supported in the defence 
of their posts, we are informed by a letter from 
Captain Mackenzie to Lieutenant Eyre. 


The chief of the Kuzzilbashes, and four or five other 
of consequence, among them the leaders of the 
Hazirbash regiments, were with poor Trevor carncstl 
Wpecting that some decided pon Bo the part of 
ttould justify them in y taking our part. 
Trevor despatched n ition for ammunition, at 
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and gallantly. 


men, as had been 





tn § without the slightest satisfactory result. 
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street leading from cantonments. My beSiegers swarmed 
back with shouts, and it required much exertion pt 
part to prevent ndency amongst my people, 
feeling had been strongly excited by the confirmation of 
the rumour of the murder of Sir a 
brother, and tain Broadfoot; by the t of 
smoke from his ing house ; and by the 
that the of Captain Johnson; also in the town, 
had been sacked, and the guard slain: 

This is pitiful! Captain Mackenzie held out un- 
assisted all that night. He relates— 

The extent of the fort required all my men to be on 
duty at the same time, and some now began to wax 
weary. The cheerfulness of the remainder was not im- 
proved by the incessant howling of the women over the 
dead and dying. As a trait indicative of the character 
of the Affghan juzailchees, I must mention, that when- 
ever they could snatch five minutes to refresh themselves 
with a pipe, one or other of them would twang a sort of 
rude guitar, as an accompaniment to some martial song, 
which, mingling with the above notes of war, tounded 
very strangely. 

In the middle of this day; (3d November,) to my great 
grief, I saw the enemy enter Captain Trevor's tower. 

When it was found impossible to hold out longer, 
Mackenzie and his little garrison, with the women 
and children, escaped to the cantonments in the 
dark, but not without some perilous adventures. 
This officer would indeed seem to wear a charmed 
life. He concludes his report by remarking— 

I cannot close this letter to you without remarking 
that, amongst other lamentable errors which led to our 
heavy downfall, that of omitting, in the first instance, to 
strengthen my post was, next to Shelton’s refusal to potir 
his brigade into the town, while the rioters yet amounted 
to bately 200 men at the greatest. But the whole blame 
cétinot, in this particnlar instance, be attributed to our 
poor friend General Elphinstone. 

We now continue the natrative of the insurrée- 


tion from Lieutenant Sturt’s notes. 

November 5th.—It no sooner became generally known 
that the commissariat fort, upon which we were depend- 
ent for supplies, had been abandoned, than one universal 
feeling of indignation pervaded the garrison; nor can I 
describe the impatience of the troops, but especially the 
native portion, to be led out for its recapture—-a feeling 
that was by no means diminished by their seeing the 
Affghans crossing and re the road between the 
commissariat fort and the pte the Shah Bagh, laden 
with the provisions upon which had depended our ability 
to make a protracted defence. 

On this recapture at least the troops were ani- 
mated by the best spirit ; and Lieutenant Eyre, as 
the volunteer artillery officer, did his uty ably 

But as the mussulman Affghans 
often said in those days, “It is all destiny.” The 
General had ordered out a storming party under 
Major Swayne. All was prepared for it—but 
r Swayne, instead of rushing forward with his 

agreed, had 

under cover of the 





3 


session. 

Major whose orders were to storm the vil- 
mpage se Apathy! tery conceal! - 
ing his men under cover of some low he all 


maintained an useless fire on the houses of 
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We must, however, acknowledge that the gen- 
ecally dispiriting tone 0 the journals before us is 
sometimes agreeably relieved by instances of in- 
dividual intrepidity, presence of mind, and devoted 
heroism among all ranks of the service. The mi- 
litary criticisms of Lady Sale are dealt out much 
more freely than those of Lieutenant Eyre or 
Captain Mackenzie and the other officers. Besides 
her own knowledge and excellent judgment, she 
must often have been discussing military affairs 
with her son-in-law and the other officers at a crisis 
when there could be but one absorbing topic of in- 
terest or conversation within the British canton- | 
ments. Ifthe gentlemen are as decided in their | 
judgment of passing events, they are somewhat 
more sparing of their censure. Every charge, 
however, that is made against Brigadier Shelton 
by Lady Sale, is corroborated by Lieutenant Eyre. 
She indeed keeps up a perpetual fire on the Bri- 
gadier, and her shots tell as if aimed from an 
Affghan juzail. The following are specimens of 
her military criticisms on this most unpopular, 
and as it appeared to his brethren in arms, most 
inefficient officer. We have the less scruple in cit- 
ing them, as we believe that General Shelton has 
lately been white-washed by a court-martial, and 
so may despise public opinion and private blame. 


Brigadier Shelton came in from the Bala Hissar with 
six companies of the Shah’s 6th, one horse artillery gun, 
and one of the mountain train. 

The people in cantonments expect wonders from his 
prowess and military judgment. I am of a different 
opinion, knowing that he is not a favourite with either 
his officers or men, and is most anxious to get back to 
Hindostan. I must, however, do him the justice to say, 
that I believe he possesses mach personal bravery ; but, 
notwithstanding, I consider his arrival as a dark cloud 
overshadowing us. Most glad shall I be to find that, 
by his energy, the General is roused up to active mea- 
sures. . « Regarding Brigadier Shelton’s view 
of affairs, it may be remarked that, from the first of his 
arrival in the country, he appears to have greatly dis- 
liked it, and his disgust has now considerably increased. 
His mind is set on getting back to Hindostan ; and it is 
worthy of remark that from the first, on going into the 
Bala Hissar, he desired Captain Nicholl to fill all the 
ammunition boxes, as fast as it was expended, with flour 
(ottah,) to be ready for provision in case of retreat. . . 
; The Envoy wished troops to be sent out; but 
deference was paid to Shelton’s opinion, who would not 
attack them, [the rebels] being all for a retreat to Hin- 
dostan. At dinner-time Brigadier Shelton sent to 
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Captain Layton commanded there that day, and that he 
wished he should remain and retain it as a permanent 
command, it being a place for which an officer should be 
selected, and he considered him as well fitted for the 
command. Shelton, with a sneer, asked if Layton would 
like to stay there ? To which Sturt replied, “I do not 
know what he would like, but I know that I should 
wish him to do so.” Captain Layton’s courage and 
steadiness were too unimpeachable for the sneer to affect 
his character as a soldier. The Brigadier’s dislike to 
him arose from his not being a man of polished 

and rather ungrammatical in his language. 

Brigadier Shelton appears to have given this 
high-spirited lady personal offence on some occa- 
sions. His disposition to “sneer” did not spare 
even General Sale. Those who would know 
more of him may consult the Letters of the iate 
gallant and ill-rewarded Colonel Dennie; but we 
shall see what Lieutenant Eyre says too. The 
British public forms a wide court of inquiry, and 
one not so easily satisfied with the conduct of the 
commanders in disgraceful and ruinous wars as a 
professional court may sometimes be found. 
Though in Lieutenant Eyre’s book we have a more 
connected narrative of the progress of events, yet 
Lady Sale’s frank random jottings show as much 
of the genuine feelings and temper of the period. 
She never scruples to impute motiyes, and in- 
dubitably they are frequently the true ones, whe- 
ther they refer to head-quarters, or to lower spheres, 
as thus— 

The state of supineness and fancied security of those 
in power in cantonments is the result of deference to the 
opinions of Lord Auckland, whose sovereign will and 
pleasure it is that tranquillity do reign in Affghanistan ; 
in fact, it is reported at Government House, Calcutta, 
that the lawless Affghans are as peaceable as London 
citizens; and this being decided by the powers that be, 
why should we be on the alert ? 

Most dutifully do we appear to shut our eyes on our 
probable fate. The Shah is, however, to be protected, 
whatever may be the fate of the English in the city. 

As a proof of the condition of mind to which 
Shah Soojah was brought on the evening of the 
outbreak, Lady Sale relates, that he actually per- 
mitted the officers whom he consulted to take 
chairs in his presence. He was, indeed, in a sad 
plight. 

On this day a report was carried to the King and 
Conolly that the rebels had mined from the Shor Bazaar 
to immediately under H. M.’s palace, which said mine 
was to be sprung the same evening. The King instantly 





Mr. Eyre, stating that the Envoy had information that 
#0,000 foot and 10,000 horse were coming to set fire to 
our magazine with red-hot balls ! How these balls were 
to be conveyed here red hot is a mystery, as the enemy 
have no battery to erect furnaces in: but nothing is too 
ridiculous to be believed ; and really any horrible story 
would be sure to be credited by our panic-struck garrison. 
It is more than shocking, it is shameful, to hear the 
way that officers go on croaking before the men: it is 
sufficient to dispirit them, and prevent their fighting for 
us. . . . . Our useless expenditure of ammunition 
is ridiculous. At the captured fort last night the garri- 
son away 350 rounds at shadows, probably of 
= Saal tee er a plenty of it; 13 lakhs 
, an 
rep x — cate. ~ _— &c. 
ae croaks about a retreat ; and so much is openly 
of our extremity, that were we obliged to fall back 
on Jellalabad, it is more than probable that there would 
be much desertion amongst the Mussulmans. . . . 
Yesterday when Sturt was talking to the General and 
the Brigadier about the captured fort, he mentioned that 


left the palace, and took up his abode at the Gate of the 
_ Haram Serai, where he remained during the rest of the 
| siege ; and all day, seated at a window commanding 4 
fine view of cantonments, telescope in hand, wate 
anxiously the course of passing events in that place. 
He was at this time quite sunk into a state of despond- 
ency, and would gladly seize any opportunity of asking 
the opinion of any of the officers as to what was lux 
to be the issue of the struggle. He put off for the time 
all the insignia of royalty, made the officers sit by him 
on chairs, and seemed quite gobrowed (an e 
eastern term, to be rendered something between dumb- 
founded and at one’s wit’s end.) The Shah’s conduct 
in the particular of the chairs is the more worthy of re 
mark, as he had been in the habit of keeping the officers 
for hours standing with folded hands silently in his pre 
sence, and then ungraciously dismissing them 
even a passing remark. He now sent to each Sahib # 
warm silk resaiz and a pillow, which were very 
able, as they were all starving with cold. . - - yo 
Abdoollah Khan has sent a messenger to treat with 
King, who replied that he would receive no such low pe 
son, and that some person of respectability must be seat 
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This was right royal. It was, however, time to 
waive ceremony, and let the English gentlemen be 
seated ; but sitting or standing was now all one. 
Danger, disaster, and disgrace were accumulating 
on every hand. On the third day of the insur- 
rection, Lady Sale writes— 

Trevor’s tower has been burnt. Had reinforcements 
and ammunition been sent to Trevor's tower and Mac- 
kenzie’s fort, they might have held out for ever against 
any force the rebels could have brought against them. 
The Hazirbashes refused to stay to defend them, be- 
cause they saw they must be sacrificed, and that no re- 
inforcements were sent. Had they arrived, the Kuzzil- 
bashes would have declared openly in our favour, with 
Khan Shireen Khan at their head ; but unless support- 
ed by us, they dreaded giving offence to the insurgents. 

The Kuzzilbashes are Persians, or rather the 


descendants of Persians, and they formed the royal 


guard of the Dost. They were first brought into | only means of subsistence. Nor was this all the mis- 


the country by the conquerer, Nadir Shah. They 
inhabit a particular quarter of the city of Cabul, 
live apart from the natives, and may be regarded 
asthe Janissaries, Mamelukes, or Swiss of the 
Affghanistan armies. This was the only body of 
military that it was found practicable at once to 
corrupt. After the capture of Ghuznee, seeing 
the tide of success turning against Dost Mahom- 
med, to whom they owed allegiance, these per- 
fidious mercenaries began to meditate desertion to 
Shah Soojah and the British. It is related by 
Captain Havelock, that after Ghuznee was stormed, 
the Dost resolved to retreat to a good position on 
the Cabul river, and put his fortunes to the issue of 
a final battle with the invaders. But he durst 
not try this bold experiment without being sure 
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troops being all thrown into the Bala Hissar, and the 
cantonments being abandoned until we get up reinforce- 
ments ; but the cry is, how can we abandon the canton- 
ments that have cost us so much money ! 

This was also the advice of Lieutenant Eyre, 
and of other able officers ; but unhappily those who 
possessed the capacity which might have extri- 
cated the army from its difficulties with safety and 
credit were without authority or influence of any 
kind. The troops, particularly the notorious 44th 
regiment, were already behaving in a way as novel 
in the English service as it was disgraceful. On 
the 5th, Lady Sale writes— 


At 5 o’clock a.m., no reinforcement having gone to the 
assistance of Lieutenant Warren, although promised by 
two, that officer vacated the Commissariat fort. No 
blame can attach to him, but much to those who with- 
held aid. The enemy took possession, depriving us of our 


chief: it gave both confidence and much plunder to the 
enemy, and created great disgust amongst the Euro- 
peans, who lost all their rum ; a worse loss was all the 
medical stores, sago, arrow-root, wine, &c., for the sick. 

She then mentions the ill conduct of Major 
Swayne’s party, which we have already seen, and 
proceeds— 

When the 44th retreated from Mahommed Shureef’s 
fort, all were in amazemeut ; the 37th asked leave to go 
and take it, but were not permitted to do so. 

Lady Sale relates, that her son-in-law, still con- 
fined by his wounds, had fretted himself half-mad 
at everything going wrong ; and that, ill as he was, 
he resolved to assist in recapturing the important 
fort. 

From the top of her house, Lady Sale was now in 
the habit of watching the sallies and skirmishes of 
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of the fidelity of this important part of his army. | the troops with the Affghans, screened from the 
He accordingly rode into the midst of the treache- | bullets which whizzed about, by the tall chimneys, 
rous band, with the Koran in his hands, and adjured | behind which she took shelter. On this occasion, 
them, by their fealty to their common religion, not | she saw the breach made by Captain Sturt, and the 
to break their allegiance. They were silent. Asa | fort stormed ; and then she tells— 

last favour, he entreated that, before they sought a | But few of the enemy were found killed ; but it is 
new service, they would stand by the brother of | difficult to estimate the numbers of their slain, as they 


. : : f | are so particular regarding Moslem burial that they al- 
Futteh Khan, and, in requital of the kindness and ways, ne a nomen drag the bodies away. Great 
maintenance of thirteen years, enable him to die | numbers escaped to the hills behind, which were quickly 
with honour. “Stand by the brother of Futteh | covered with horsemen, from 2000 to 3000 men. A 
Khan, whilst he executes one charge against the | party of Anderson’s horse charged straight up the hill 


cavalry of those Feringee dogs,” was his last prayer. | aso bree left rie soree ee to age —— 
“In the onset he will fall, and then go make your | ot de a e Me coke a > Ape a a 

own terms with Shah Soojah.” The appeal of | the foot of the hill to the left, and charged up at that 
this brave man, who appears to have enjoyed | end ; by which manceuvre the enemy were hemmed in, 
more of the admiration of the British army than | in the centre of the two cavalry corps, when a very se- 
the minion they were escorting to set up in his | ‘eT encounter took place. From the top of our house 


: | we saw everything distinctly ; the gleaming of their 
place, had no effect on those perfidious followers, | words in the sun, and the fire of their pistols and 


matchlocks : fresh horsemen came pouring on to the as- 


who found it more for their present advantage to | 
enrol themselves in the service of Shah Soojah, | 


and who were probably ready to change sides every 
campaign, if it suited their interest.——To return 


to Lady Sale, and the conduct of the war at Cabul. | 


The enemy have now possession of the Commissariat — 
fort, the fort opposite the Bazaar fort, or Mahommed | 
Shureef’s, and the Shah ; the two latter posts ap- | 
pear to have been left unoccupied for the enemy's espe- | 
tial advantage. The only mortar we have, being a five- 
and-half-inch one, has little more effect than a popgun 
of large calibre. . ° ° , . : 

A Kulassy of Maule’s has just come in 
from the Kohistan half naked : he reports, that the Ko- 

are all up ; that Maule and Wheeler were 








killed at Kar and that they were overpowered. 
ee ; ; Sturt strongly advises the 


sistance of the enemy from the back of the hill ; they 
buried our cavalry and Anderson’s horse, who, over- 
powered by numbers and a most galling fire, were 
Sneed clang Gastign 0 Ra eet wiane SSE aaeD 
took . 

The Affghans have many adyantages over our troops: 
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ther our muskets, and, whilst they are out of range 
rice, theirs tells purderonely ee 


lesignated as cowards : 
they are a fine manly-looking set, and I can only sup: 


: 
j 


is a cowardly act. The Aff- 

scruple to use their knives for that 

purpose, ergo they are cowards ; but they show no cow- 

ardice in standing as they do against guns without using 

ny themselves, snd in esnlading. and ing forts 

which we cannot retake. The Affg of the capital 

are alittle more civilized ; but the country gentlemen 

and their retainers are, I fancy, much the same kind of 
people as those Alexander encountered. 

Lady Sale’s Journal continues to exhibit, in 
a deplorable light, the jarring councils and ill- 
concerted schemes of those in power. Whenever 
the Enyoy gaye good advice, or proposed an ener- 
getic course of action, he was thwarted by the 
General, or rather by those about the General—and 
vice versa. Lady Sale’s daily jottings now become 
more and more interesting. On the 5th, the Envoy 
wrote to General Sale to return immediately with 
the troops under his command, as they had been in 
siege for three days, had sustained some heavy 
losses, and were altogether in a most perilous posi- 
tion. The General first sanctioned the order for 
Sale’s return, and then drew back.——The power 
which, all over India, political agents had for a 
century found of such wondrous efficacy, was not 
at this time neglected. 

Sir William has given one of the Kuzzilbash chiefs 50,000 
rupees to raise a diversion in our favour, and has pro- 
mised him two lakhs more if he succeeds. 

The insurgent chiefs have set up a king, and a wuzeer; 
they went to the mosque, and read the fatcha, or prayer, 
for the reigning monarch. . ; This day General 
Elphinstone wrote to the Enyoy to state that we were 


in want of ammunition, requesting him to endeavour to 
make arrangements with the enemy! 


They still had abundant ammunition; and sup- 
plies of provisions and forage were coming in, though 
scantily. Yet starvation was in not distant pros- 
pect. They were, indeed, soon hard pressed. Cap- 
tain Sturt was still urging the absolute and imme- 
diate necessity of abandoning the cantonments, and 
concentrating the whole force in the Bala Hissar. 
When the first plan of building at the Company’ sex- 
pense was entertained, he had strongly, as we have 
noticed, advised that the garrison should be placed 
in the Upper Bala Hissar, the most commanding 
point in the locality; and the erections were actu- 
ally begun, when Shah Soojah took offence at being 
elbowed so closely by his august allies. The money 
spent was therefore so much thrown away, and that 
unfortunate site selected to which Lieutenant Eyre 
imputes every subsequent disaster, and which, of 
itself, was certainly sufficient to prove the ruin of 
@ foreign army in the midst of an unsettled and 
determinedly hostile people. To return to Lady 
Sale, and still on the fifth day of the outbreak— 

All pa Ky te Nosy _ Those who, ot head of 

ve directing eve , appear 

be in consternation. . . . . Majoo Theta te eaid 

be a good adviser, but unfortunately it is not always 

of ee that pe is agri be 
| vice aud crossed 

Fh: a withdrew ‘bis and only now answers such ques- 

as are put to him. . . . The enemy are using 

Foes Mat against us, throwing shot into cantonments 

Khan’s fort. . . . There is a report 

that we are to be attacked in cantonments to-night, 
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. » . It is said that Mohun Lull has named the man 
who killed poor Sir Alexander Burnes ; he also Writes 
that there are only 500 Kohistanees in the city, and tha 
otherwise all is going on well in the Kuzzilbash quarter 
of the city, where he resides. 


This probably means that the Envoy's rupegs 
were imagined to be telling better than the General’; 
bullets. This individual, Mohun Lull, was, how. 
ever, faithful to the English, in whose cause hg 
had been long enlisted, and, though long in Cabal, 
he was not an Affghan. A letter of his, whic 
first appeared in a Calcutta newspaper, gives a bet- 
ter account of the immediate causes of the ingyr- 
rection, and of the wretched conduct of those who 
should haye put it down, than any other that we 
have met with. It states— 


Since the year of 1838, I have been in regular corre. 
spondence with my patron, Mr. Trevelyan, in London, 
and had repeatedly written to him, that if we do not 
rectify our conduct in the policy of Affghanistan, we will 
excite the whole country against us. These communi- 
cations, I belieye, have always been shown to the chair. 
man of the Court of Directors, and it is great pity not- 
withstanding the late lamented Sir William M‘Naughtes 
qnd Sir Alezander Burnes were aware of the impending 

angers which threatened the British authority, 
never took steps either to prepare to meet the evils ort 
conciliate the chiefs. Their pay was reduced, and the 
manner of our ings had convinced them that they 
shall be all banished. In October last the chiefs entered 
into the solemn agreement with each other, and thus the 
Eastern Ghiljies stood up against our arms. General 
Sale bravely defeated the enemy, and forced his road 
through the different passes down to Jellalabad. While 
these discontented chiefs were intriguing, we bore every- 
thing silently till the fatal day of the 2d of November 
arrived, and the houses of Sir Alexander Burnes and 
myself were surrounded by the rebels. They were nat 
accompanied with more than fifty men, but not a battalion 
was sent to our protection. After poor Sir Alexander 
Burnes was murdered and his house set on fire, I made 
a hole through the neighbouring house and was nearly 
cut to pieces, had I not been protected by the good- 
natured Nuwab Mohammed Zeman Khan, and kept 
secretly a whole day in his house. All my property 
saved during the last twelve years was plundered, one 
of my servants murdered, and the house destroyed. For 
three days not many people had assembled under the flag 
of the rebels, and the Persians had - not joined the 
enemy. 

Lord Auckland’s defenders or apologists deny that 
there was any organized conspiracy. The proofs 
are more clear that it did not at once rear its head in 
strength, and might have been, at least, temporarily 
crushed. In addition to the leading calamity of 
the revolt, a train of minor adverse circumstances 
arose, farther to incredse the prevailing distress 
Lady Sale’s entries frequently now refer to the 
slender, but welcome supplies of provisions and 
fodder which came in. The health of the aged 
General, feeble before, became worse from his pe™ 
petual harassment, and the Envoy was cte 
by present cares, and by dismal apprehensions for 
the future. Some of the officers croaked on wher 
they should have worked ; and the troops were dis- 
heartened, and several corpscompletely demo 
The only cordial which the sinking garrison ™ 
ceived, was, as we have said, occasional tidings 
from Brigadier Sale, whose presence in Cabul, # 
this season of general helplessness, might bar? 
produced a very different state of aa The 
points now debated in the jarring councils were # 
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rapid retreat to Jellalabad ; intrenchment in the 
Bala Hissar till succour came with the returning 
spring ; OF treaty and capitulation tothenative chiefs. 
Nothing was decided. By this time the famous Ma- 
hommed Akbar Khan, the son of the captive Dost, 
had arrived in Cabul with his personal followers ; 
where, by his presence and energy, he infused fresh 

i into the national or insurgent cause. The 
insurgents daily increased in numbers and confi- 
dence, and the spirit of the British sunk in a corre- 
sponding ratio. The feebleness and vacillation of 
the leaders had undermined the confidence of the 
troops. Nor is not surprising that men, fighting 
under every possible disadvantage, were sometimes 
reluctant to advance, when some of their officers 
gave a rather decided preference to the security 
of the cantonments over the perils of the field. 
Examples of the pusillanimous conduct of the 
troops abound in both Journals. Provoked by 
their backwardness, the high-spirited heroine of 
the siege appears to have often been tempted “ to 
brain them with her fan.” One day, when at her 
accustomed post of observation on the house-top, 
watching a large body of Affghans ascending an 
opposite hill, round which a party of irregular horse 
had been sent to cut them off, while Brigadier 
Shelton led on an infantry force to meet them, she 
thus proceeds, after having with great animation 
described the skirmish— 

When they fairly appeared above-ground, it was very 
evident that our men were not inclined to meet them. 
Every field-glass was now pointed to the hill with in- 
tense anxiety by us in cantonments, and we saw the 
officers urging their men to advance on the enemy. 
Most conspicuous were Mackintosh, Laing, Troup, Mac- 
kenzie, and Layton, who, to encourage the men, pelted 
the Ghazeeas with stones as they climbed the hill ; and, 
to do the fanatics justice, they returned the assault with 
the same weapons. Nothing would do,—our men would 
not advance, though this party did not appear to be 150 
innumber. At length one of the Ghazeeas rushed for- 
ward, waving his sword over his head: a Sipahee of the 
37th darted forth and met him with his bayonet; but 
instead of a straight charge, he gave him a kind of side 
stroke with it, and they both fell, and both rose again. 
Both were killed eventually ; the Ghazeea was shot by 
another man. It was very like the scenes depicted in 
the battles of the Crusaders. The enemy rushed on: 
drove our men before them very like a flock of sheep 
with a wolf at their heels. They captured our gun. 
The artillerymen fought like heroes ; two were killed at 

gun; Sergeant Mulhall received three wounds; 
poor Laing was shot whilst waving his sword over the 
gun and cheering the men. It was an anxious sight, and 
made our hearts beat: it lasted but for a few minutes. 

This was not an every-day sight for a lady. The 
panic was not yet over— 

Perceiving our defeat on the hill, the troops at the 
‘eptured fort, and those at the Musjeed deserted their 
posts, and were with difficulty persuaded to go back to 
them. The troops all scutt ed back as hard as they 
could. The General went outside the gate (and took 
great credit to himself for doing so) to rally them, as he 
called it; but there was little chance of doing that 
while they were under our walls. I was amused at hear- 
ing him say to Sir William, “ Why, Lord, Sir, when I said 
to them ‘ Eyes right,’ they all looked the other way.” 

On another occasion Lady Sale relates 4 shameful 
“ircumstance, in scaling a fort, and ending thus :— 

In this room were six of the 44th. The Affghans 

their crooked sticks, which served them for 
*ealing-ladders up one by one ; pulled out the mud, 


them. The Europeans had their belts and accoutre- 
ments off, and the Sipahees the same. They all ran 
away as fast as they could! The 44th say that the 37th 
ran first, and as they were too weak they went too. 
Hawtrey says there was not a pin to choose,—al! cowards 
alike. After he was deserted by the men, he himself 
threw six hand grenades before he followed them. One 
man of the 44th was an exception, and he was shot 
whilst assisting Hawtrey in throwing these missiles, 

Lady Sale criticises military operations and 
manceuvres like a veteran Field-Marshal. Of this 
day’s fight she remarks :— 

The misfortunes of the day are mainly attributable to 
Shelton’s bad generalship in taking up so unfavourable a 
position, after his first fault in neglecting to surprise the 
village, and occupy it, which was the ostensible object 
of the foree going out. 

Had he remained above Beymaroo, he might have re- 
treated into and occupied that place, in which the enemy 
had but few men at first, and who might have been 
easily dislodged. Shelton tries to lay all the blame on 
the Sipahees. 

Lieutenant Eyre’s account of the backwardness 
of the troops on this occasion is more circumstan- 
tial, and, on the whole, more unfavourable to their 


spirit and discipline. The officers appeared to have 
lost all moral influence over their men; and, ex- 
posed to almost certain death in these desperate and 
close encounters, the soldiers, without confidence 
in their leaders, had not, like their fieree enemies, 
a national cause—the defence of their homes, their 
religion, and their native land, to animate their 
courage, and brace them for the required sacrifice. 
Lieutenant Eyre relates of this skirmish :— 

As an instance of the backwardness which now began 
to develop itself among our men, it must be mentioned, 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver endeavoured to induce a 
party of his own regiment to follow him to the brow of 
the hill, to keep down the sharp fire of a number of the 
enemy, who had ensconeed themselves in a small ravine 
commanding the foremost square; not a man would 
follow him,—and it was only after the brave officer had 
gone forward himself into the thickest of the fire, saying, 
“Although my men desert me, I myself will do my 
duty,” that about a dozen were shamed into performing 
theirs. . . « Previously to this, numbers of the 
most daring Ghazeeas had descended into the gorge, and, 
taking advantage of some hillocks on the ascent towards 
our position, had crept gradually up, maintaining a deadly 
fire on our skirmishers, who were, unfortunately, wholly 
exposed ; they became at length disheartened, and gave 
way. At this moment the Brigadier offered a reward 
of 100 rupees to any man who should take a flag of the 
enemy, which had been planted behind a tumulus about 
thirty yards in front of the square, and he fruitlessly 
endeavoured to induce the men to charge bayonets ; 
several of the officers at the same time ad to the 
front, and actually pelted the enemy with stones. All 
attempts, however, to encourage our men were in vain. 
The attacking party were now emboldened to make a 
rush upon our gun ; our eavalry were ordered to charge, 
but again in vain, for the men would not follow their 
officers. The panic spread, and our 
except the second square, which 
200 yards in the rear, aud three 
Kershaw at the other extremity of the hill ; behind 
second square the officers great difficulty 
the fugitives, leaving the gun in the bands of the enemy. 
The Ghazeeas referred to were the most ferocious 
and cruel of the Affghan bands. They were a 
set of desperate, religious fanatics, incited by the 
Mollahs to consider the cold-blooded butchery 


the Kafirs an act of heroic virtue, entitling them, 
as good Mussulmans, to Paradise, 


oe 





; got 
and got in, A child with » stick might have repulsed 


( To be concluded in our next Number.) 
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. RHYMED SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH PEASANT LIFE. 
I. Of woman weeping, and of man’s deép sighs. 


At random take yon low and lonely cot, 

Perch’d midway up that bleak and treeless fell, 
—lIn front a deep and torrent-cloven dell— 

And what but gloom and misery haunt the spot ! 
Some gleams of sunshine gild the walls of mud; 
But can the woe-struck wretch who tenants here 
Feel aught to cheer his poor and frozen blood ! 
From aught but winters can he date the year !- 

0 speak not so of honest Adam Glen. 

A humble shepherd, with the happiest face 

That e’er met morning smiling o’er the “* Pen,” 

Or hailed the welcome evening’s glowing grace. 
Adam is aged now; but fifty years 

Have left, unchilled, the happy heart and smile 
With which to those rude walls, where his “ forbears” 
Had centuries seen, he led by love’s soft wile, 

In matrimonial band, the beauteous Hannah Lyle. 
And Adam Glen and Hannah Lyle have seen 

The snows of fifty winters round them fall, 

And storm to howling storm around them call ; 
Yet lasting as their years their joys have been. 
They loved their rugged hut and stormy hills ; 
And would have sigh’d to think that future time 
Should plant them where the summer songster trills 
for ever, mid the bowers of happier clime. 

“ Flow’d not their bliss from brutish ignorance ’” 
No! They had read of fair Ausonia’s plain, 
Rhine’s sunny wave—the vine-clad hills of France, 
The golden streams and orange-groves of Spain ; 
And oft had with the wayward voyager 

In fancy steered to isles of endless spring : 

As oft return’d, contented well to hear, 

Instead of lays which southern warblers sing, 


A dearer melody—the sough of Scottish whirlwind’s wing. 


And Adam often read, with studious thought, 

Huge tomes of deep divinity, and o’er 

High, solemn themes—he reverently would pore, 

Of works that man had marred and God had wrought; 
But chief the Bible in his hill-plaid nook 

Each morn saw duly placed—beside it lay 

Altern, the “ Pilgrim,” and the well-thumbed “Crook,” 
And * Cloud,” that told of Scotland’s darkest day; 
And “ Beuk of Discipline,” that ray of truth, , 
That smote and wither’d Falsehood in its den; 

And “ Gospel Sonnets,” conn’d in memory’s youth, 
And, prized and loved, in age oft conn’d again ; 

And haply, with the cream of sacred lore 

Was blent some modern’s sweet but thrilling tale, 
That made his eye gleam sternlier than before,- 

A tale of Times when Scotland’s stifled wail, 

And Persecutor’s shout, were blent on every gale. 


And ‘neath that humble roof, at morn and even, 
The song of praise and voice of prayer arose 

From many a humble heart that pour’d its woes 
And adoration in the ear of Heaven ; 

Without the aid—it needed not—of art 

To swell devotion’s tone, or fan its flame: 

0, to the breathings of one simple heart 

In praise to God, all melodies are tame ! 

Seven voices once their untaught music blent, 
But two, the sweetest, have long since been mute; 
And by one little mound, with flowers besprent, 
Each Sabbath sees the print of Hannah’s foot. 
Two sons into another soil have borne 

The stern parental virtues, and the mild— 

Blame points not at the pathway they adorn ;— 
And one—a maid, as fair as ever smiled 

Joy on a father’s face—still blooms upon the wild. 


Enter with me, and hear the artless 
tale 
Of humble, cheerful piety from him, 
The happy man, strong-sighted in the dim 
Decline of years: but, hark ! the voice of wail, 


O pause we reverently, for Grief is here ! 

Beside the bed, with sorrow-streaming eyes, 

Stand Adam’s sons—his heart-struck daughter near ; 

| Within the bed an aged female bears 

Upon her breast an old man’s dying head, 

And in her desolate woe she sheds no tears, 

But gazeth fixedly, though hope be dead— 

Gazeth to feed deep love—now deeper far 

Than e’er before—-upon that calm, pale face 

Beaded with death’s cold dew. The spirit’s war 

Seems nearly o’er with mortal feverishness, 

And Heaven is breathing there a more than mortal 
grace. 





The aged saint hath reach’d his glorious goal : 

Well hath he run his heavenward, bright career ; 

Like solemn music swelling on his ear, 

The wheels of Eli’s fiery chariot roll ; 

Yet lingering ere he mount his angel-seat, 

His spirit’s eye one moment gazeth o’er 

Life’s bygone scenes, and holds communion sweet 

With all the lost and loved in days of yore. 

He sees the spot where, at his mother’s knee, 

He lisp’d his infant prayer ; the hamlet school, 

Where oft he’d con the holy “ melody,” 

And copy endless Truth’s abiding rule ; 

The hamlet church, where words of endless bliss 

Fell on his spirit like celestial balm ; 

The lone hill-cave, where deep forgetfulness 

Of earth and time came o’er him with a calm, 

That soothed his soul like dew from heaven’s unfading 
palm. 

He upward looks, and pants for failing breath, 

To breathe one pious thought. Deep stillness round 

Deepens to catch life’s last low-murmured sound. 

In vain—the Patriarch’s.eyes are closed in death. 

Long gaze they in mute agony. Awhile 

They scarce can say he ’s dead—the silent clay 

Seems still to wear a more than living smile, 

Which from these throbbing hearts shall ne’er decay. 

Such happy life—such holy death-bed scene 

May oft be found on Scotland’s hills of mist, 

Crowning her rugged fells with brighter sheen 

Than e’er the sun in lovelier climes hath kiss’d. 

Let purple grandeur, in the glowing hour 

When life with Hope’s bright rainbow rays is clad, 

Think, tremblingly, on Virtue’s holy power ; 

Nor deem, though low the roof the dweller sad, 

| High hearts may bound beneath with feelings pure and 

glad. 











Il. 


A cheerful blaze beyond the hallan flings 

Its sportive flicker,—comfort warms each face. 

The storm without the bickering clouds may chase, 

More merrily within the matron sings. 

What time she plies the busy spindle’s speed, 

She trills some lay of Scotland’s ancient muse, 

Or his who sweetliest touched the Doric reed 

On Doon’s fair banks when ’sprent with Autumn hues. 

The song admired and cheer’d,—the gleeful group 

| Call for the tale of wonder, often told 

| By lips of aged crone, of faery troop 

| Seen skimmering on the mountains oft of old. 

| The merry, elvish race, with jealous care, 

| Screening their dance from gaze of prying wight— 
The foe of Vice—oft, by delusive glare, 

| Leading vile treason into woeful plight, 





But friends to virtue’s cause and freedom’s sacred right; 


Or of pale ghosts that haunt some ruin’d tower, 

Where stealthy murder’s midnight step has been, 
Moaning and jabbering from the casement, green 
With damps of years, at midnight’s dreary hour ; 
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Or peering, unexpectedly, amid 

The murderer’s revelries, unseen by all 

Bat him alone, streak’d with unnatural red, 

And grinning ominous smiles from shadowy wall ; 

Or of the hags that ride the howling blast, 

And dance in fearful orgies ’neath the moon, 

And dark, unhallow’d spells around them cast, 

Mid the wild mutterings of unearthly croon. 

With creeping flesh some list the wondrous tale, 

Some with incredulous laugh, yet inward awe, 

Shake their wise, sceptic heads ; the children, pale, 

Closer, with frightened looks, for shelter draw, 

And, shuddering, think on those who break God's holy 
law. 





Ill. 


Pause on the bank of that melodious stream 
Sacred to song,—its calm blue depths, o’erhung 
By woods where oft his lyre the minstrel strung, 
Woo the pale moonlight’s holiest, tenderest beam. 
Trees, myriad-hued, are glass’d within its blue, 
Embosoming a Pile—a poet’s thought— 

A dream of old romance—whence witchery flew 
With spells for generations, richly-fraught, 
Wrapping a world in wonder-breathing gales 
From Scottish mountains on the spicy shore 

Of the Carnatic and the frozen vales, 

Where Highland bosoms beat, in Labrador. 
Within that Pile he dwelt, whose ardent soul, 
Fill’d with bright dreams and aspirations high, 
And boundless knowledge, wonder-chain’d the whole 
Of human kind, but turn’d its glorious eye 

Of love on Caledon’s bleak hills and cloudy sky. 


They led him forth, when sickness o’er him threw 

Its soul-subduing shade, to breathe the gale 

Of softer, sunnier clime, whose flowers exhale 

The breath of heaven beneath its cloudless blue. 

The hoary Alp sublime before him towered,— 

The Rhine to dreams of Eld allured his mind,— 

Praise from the lips of Fame was blandly poured : 

They said His home was to no clime confined ;— 

But to his weary soul ’twas far away,— 

The heather bloomed not there by strath and stream ; 
He longed to feel the breeze of Teviot play— 

To watch on Eildon’s height the setting beam. 

“Home, home,” he breathed,—* I must not linger here, 
These scenes with exiled hearts but ill accord : 

0, bear me back to all to memory dear,— 

‘Twill to my faded brow be health restored, 

To feel the breeze that waves the woods of Abbotsford.” 





ave 
“Hath thy young eye e’er dropt a tear, fair child ! 
Thy face of smiles, and sunny brow, and glad 
And gleesome step, and form with beauty clad, 
Bespeak thee some sweet Fairy of the wild.” 
She answered not, but lightly tript away 
To gather flowers ; and, ever as she spied 
A fairer, she would bound like dancing ray, 
As though she had some pearl of price descried. 
“ All happiness, and loveliness, and life,— 
Pale Sorrow’s cankerworm shalt e’er thou know !” 
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Poor child, she knows too well her lot is rife 

With Memory’s treasured thoughts and scenes of woe. 
And every morn, at blink of dawn, she sheds 

Her heart's first offering on her father’s grave,— 

And every eve at twilight hour she treads 

The grassy tufts that o’er the church-path wave, 


_ To dew the mound with tears, and heavenly aids to crave. 


Last winter, one wild night, the storm came down 


_ Yon mountain gorge with fierce and maddening howl. 


The boldest shepherd trembled at the scowl 

Of heaven, and sigh’d for wanderer’s homeward boune. 
Strong Symon of the Cleuch, that wons hard by, 
Was gazing far into the eddying night, 

When fearful shricks, storm-smothered, fitfully 

Bore to his soul some hapless traveller's plight. 

He wrapt his plaid close round him, and he took 
His lantern and his staff, and forth he rush‘d, 

Amid the blinding drift and blast that shook 

His humble hut, to where a torrent gush’d 

From crag to crag, whence faint and fainter scream, 
Mix’d with the raving wind and waters’ roar ;- 
And, on the brink of a snow-buried stream, 


_ He spied a child within a snow-wreath’s core, 


Whose frame seemed touch’d by Death, and all its strug- 
giings o’er. 


Her to his sinewy arms he caught, his plaid 


| Wrapt round her palsied limbs, and strove to fan 


Life’s flickering flame, till feebly, slow began 

A conscious warmth her frozen blood t’ invade. 

And, as he homeward bore her, faint she gasped,— 

“ My father! save my father!” Backward hied 

He to the perilous spot—his burden clasp'd 

To a strong sheltering pine, he firmly tied. 

Then, with endeavour calm and stern, he bent 

Over the slippery rocks that edge the tide,- 

And, where the snow with deep, black waters blent, 

A prostrate human form he dimly spied. 

With patient strength, unyielding, long he toil'd, 

And raised at length the body, stark and dead, 

And homeward hastily the corpse and child 

He bore, the drift and howling storm amid ;—- 

Sleep, meanwhile, soothed the child, and seal’d each 
laden lid. 


Cold poortith had been Symon’s lot through life, 
But strong endurance, and unswerving will, 
And holy resignation’s power to still 


| Faint murmurings, had nerved him to the strife. 


| 


He had a numerous brood, whose daily bread 

Hung en his stalwart arm—whose cheering smile 
Illumed his hearth, and urged him on to tread, 
Unflagging still, his course of ceaseless toil. 

And yet no murmur breathed from Margaret's soul, 
When the poor slumbering child her Symon laid 
Within her arms—a mother’s pity stole 

Into her heart, and bless’d the orphan maid. 

They placed the wandering Pauper in the tomb, 
And with the orphan shared their humble crust : 


| Kind sympathy hath taught again to bloom 


| 
| 


The rose upon her cheek—and holy trust j 
Assures her that kind heaven will guard her _ ‘ 
dust. G. P. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS.*® 


Tue terrible fate of “the Martyr of Erromanga,” 
equally with his eminent missionary labours in the 
islands of the Pacific, have drawn the public atten- 
tion to his career. His own remarkable narrative, his 
* Missionary Enterprizes,’”—the accounts of him found 
in the Missionary Society’s Reports, in the writings 
“f the Rev. Mr. Ellis, and in the recent publications 

“ Memoirs of the Life of the Kev. John Williams, Mission- 
“Y to Pelynesia.” By Ebenezer Prout of Halstead. vo, 
with Portrait, &e. London: Snow. 





of Dr. Campbell, have contributed to gratify the gen- 
eral curiosity about an individual, who, if the accom- 
plishment of actual good to his race is to be taken as 
the measure of a man’s worth, ought to be ranked as 
among the first class. But the character and ca- 
reer of an individual so eminent for the good he has 
done, deserved the most ample and complete record ; 


and this is now found in these Memoirs of the life of 


Williams, which are evidently compiled by one who 
could truly and warmly appreciate the many happy ap- 
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titudes and excellencies of his character, and also his 
peculiar—may we not say providential—adaptation to 
the work which was given him to do. 

It is not until Williams is fairly landed on the Hervey 
Islands,—one of which, Rarotonga, re-discovered by him- 
self, became the scene of his almost miraculous efforts in 
civilizing and eyangelizing,—that the memoir becomes 
of intense interest. 

Mr. Williams was the son of respectable parents of 
the middle class, and he was blessed with an excellent 
and pious mother. After receiving a very plain educa- 
tion, he was, at a suitable age, bound apprentice to 
an ironmonger in London, to attend the retail-shop only; 
but being of “ a mechanical turn,” he, most fortunately 
for the great cause in which he was afterwards engaged, 


lost no opportunity of stealing into the adjoining work- | 


shop, where he obtained that practical knowledge, and 
skill in the craft of the blacksmith, which enabled him, 
in after times, with more ease, to act asaself-taught mason, 
plasterer, shipbuilder, farmer, weaver, and, in short, 
Jack-of-all-trades. It was this “ mechanical turn,” to- 
gether with his remarkable facility in acquiring the 
languages of the South Seas, and his peculiarly kind and 
engaging manners, together with his devoted energy, 
which enabled Williams so far to outstrip all his con- 
temporaries, and to become the primitive Bishop of Po- 
lynesia. During his apprenticeship, his mind was for- 
cibly directed to serious subjects, by accidentally hearing 
a sermon preached by Mr. East of Birmingham ; and, 
after slender educational preparation, he was sent out, 
as a missionary,at a very early age, and when just mar- 
ried. The manner in which Williams, on landing at 


Eimeo, made the first great step, the acquisition of the | 


native languages, goes far to establish the theory of Pro- 
fessor Blackie.* We are told, 

By great diligence, he had acquired a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the language while at Tahiti and 


Huahine, to be enabled to preach intelligibly as soon as | 


he reached Raiatea. The method by which he made 
this rapid proficiency was hisown. Instead of remain- 
ing at home, poring over translations and glossaries, or 
depending upon the assistance of his senior brethren, he 
constantly mingled with the natives, “ hearing and ask- 
ing them questions,’ and thus acquired, as he considered 
with great ease, not merely the signification of words 
and phrases, but, what was quite as requisite, the cor- 
rect accentuation of the language. Whether this plan 
would be the most successful in all cases may admit of 
doubt ; but there can be none respecting its suitableness 
to Mr. Williams, one remarkable characteristic of whose 
mind was the power of exact and minute observation. 


In ten months after he reached Eimeo, he preached 
his first sermon in the native language; some of his 
elder brethren affirming, that he had done as much in 
that period, as might have taken another three years. 
As soon as, with the approbation of the chiefs, and with 
the prospect of quiet and permanency, the missionaries 
had settled at Raiatea, Mr. Williams laid a stable foun- 
dation for his future usefulness. 


Having selected a convenient plot of ground, he re- 
solved to erect upon it a dwelling-house in the English 
style, and in all respects superior to any building ever 
seen, or even imagi 
this he was incited, not merely by a desire to obtain for 
himself and his family a commodious and respectable 
residence, but by the hope of elevating the standard and 
awakening the emulation of those whom he was anxious 
to benefit. Before this time, the best native houses con- 
sisted of but one 
whole family, and for all domestic purposes. This was 


Seo Lees Mapa sine for November 1842, 


ned by the people around him. To | 


apartment, which was used by the | 


THE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


covered with a thatched roof, but open at the sides, ang 
carpeted with dry, and too frequently, dirty grass, \y, 
Williams perceived the unfitness of such abodes for thy 
purposes he had in view. He knew that domestic eon. 
fort, social morality and spiritual religion could peyer 
flourish, unless the degraded habits, inseparable from 
such a mode of living, were first destroyed. He there. 
fore resolved to show the people a more excellent way, 
“Tt was my determination,” he writes, “ when 1 eR 
England, to have as respectable a dwelling-house ag | 
could erect ; for the missionary does not go to barbazise 
himself, but to elevate the heathen ; not to sink himsely 
to their standard, but to raise them to his.” 

Prompted by this enlightened and truly benevolen: 
motive, Mr. Williams prepared the plan, and commenced 
the erection of his new and noble dwelling-hovse. Ap 
this was an undertaking in which most of the labour ne. 
| cessarily devolved upon himself. The natives, indeed, 
readily assisted in procuring the materials and placing 
‘them according to his direction ; but all beyond wha; 
_ the most ordinary assistance could render, was done by 
his own hands. Yet although obliged to execute the 
work of many different artizans, whose divided labour 
and united skill are commonly considered essential to 
such an undertaking, he, relying solely upon his own re. 
sources, soon Beheld, with pride and pleasure, his future 
| home rising up before him. The natives saw it too, and 
were lavish in their expressions of astonishment and ad- 
miration. The house was sixty feet by thirty, and con. 
sisted of three front and four back rooms. French sashes, 
shaded with a green verandah and venetian blinds, gave 
an air of elegance to the sitting-rooms, which commané- 
ed a splendid view of the harbour. The frame-work of 
| the building was wood, but the walls, both within and 
| without, were wattled, and plastered with coral lime. 
| From this lime, Mr. Williams made not only a white 
_ wash, but a grey and orange colouring with which he 
adorned the interior. On either side and in front, he 
had enclosed a spacious garden, which was tastily laid 
out in grass-plots, gravel-paths, and flower-beds, where 
| there flourished a variety of ornamental shrubs and 
| plants, some of them indigenous, and others exotics in- 
| troduced by himself and his brethren. Immediately be- 
| hind the house, there was an enclosed poultry-yard, well 
stocked with turkeys, fowls, and English and Muscovy 
_ducks ; while beyond this, lay a large kitchen-gardes, 
| which supplied their table with several British roots and 
| vegetables, including cabbages, beans, peas, cucumber, 

pumpkins, onions, and pot-herbs. At a later date, the 
bleating of goats, and the lowing of oxen on the hills im- 
dicated that still more important additions had bees 
made to their domestic comfort. 

The furniture was in keeping with the house, and dis 
covered in the Missionary an equal amount of taste and 
skill. Tables, chairs, sofas, and bedsteads, with turned 
and polished legs and pillars, quite in the English style, 
and carpeted floors, gave to the interior of this dwelling # 
appearance, equally inyiting to the European visiter, 
surprising to the natives. Mr. Williams augured mud 
good from the excitement which these novelties would 
produce in the too sluggish intellects around him, 
was soon rejoiced to see that their imitative prope® 
sities had been so powerfully called into useful exerci? 
by his example, as effectually to overcome their ind 

) lence. 

Much of the civilisation, the fruits of which may 20¥ 
| be witnessed in these then barbarous islands, resulted 
| from this, and similar measures, to make civilisatie® 
proceed hand in hand with evangelization. In abot 
eighteen months after landing, we hear of a society & 
tablished by Williams, for encouraging (among the 
| tives) the growth of the arts and sciences! the re 

being nails, a most desirable article to the islanders 
| Within the same brief space of time, we find this inde 
' fatigable missionary writing home :— 
| “ Itis a great advantage to me that I am able to@™ 
/my hand to anything, and indeed it is very 
| that every missionary, sent to an uncivilized part of the 
world, should possess mechanical qualifications, 3* 
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gamissionary spirit, =. . . . . . 
« We have not only instructed the natives as to the 
improvement of their houses, but also in sawing timber, 
ring, smith’s work, and, among other things, in 
paat-building. Brother Threlkeld has now in hand a 
large boat, on which only the natives are employed. 
ing a larger boat than that which I built at 
eo, that I may visit Tahaa, I haye completed one 
ssteen feet long. od ; . , — 
‘When we came to this place, there were only two 
ive habitations, and it was difficult to walk along the 
h for the bushes. But the former wilderness is now 
sa open, clear, and pleasant place, with a range of houses 
extending nearly two miles along the sea-beach, in which 
reside about @ thousand of the natives. We earnestly 


desire to see the moral wilderness present the same im- | 


proved appearance. The king, who, we are happy to 
say, is one of the most consistent characters, resides very 
near tous. He is a very constant attendant both at the 


chapel and the schools. He will probably be one of the | 


frst whom we shall baptize in the islands. We are 


happy in being able to state that his behaviour is cir- | 


cumspect, and that he is very active in suppressing 


crime. 

“We are glad ta be able to inform you, that many 
pave built themselves very neat little houses, and are 
now living in them with their wives and families. The 
king, through seeing ours, and by our advice, has 
had 3 house erected nearto us. It contains four rooms, 
wattled, and plastered inside and out, and floored. 
He is the first native on these islands that ever had 
such a house ; but many others are now following his 
example. ‘ ‘ : ‘ ’ . ; , 

“€We have been constantly exhorting the people to 


lony. But above all these things, we have the hearts 
and affections of the people, and the prospect of great 
usefulness in our Saviour’s cause.” 

Under the date of November 13th, 1822, Mr. Wil- 
liams informs the Directors that “the Endeavour” was 
then nearly ready for sea with a cargo, the proceeds of 
which and of another cargo which the people were pre- 
paring, would, he believed, complete the purchase- 
money of the ship. “ Everything,” he adds, “is suc- 
ceeding beyond our most sanguine expectations. The 
natives have prepared from 120 to 150 large plantations, 
and I am perfecting myselfin the art of curing tobacco, 
and boiling sugar. The people have also learned to boil 
salt, three or four tons of which they have recently pre- 
| pared. You would be delighted to survey the scene of 





| industry which our island presents. Even the women 
are employed in cultivating little patches of tobacco, in 
order to purchase European clothing, and we are most 
| anxious to introduce these articles without expense to 
the Society.” 

The indomitable spirit of the man is characteristically 
| displayed in the following passages from a letter to his 
father, and another to his constituents, the Directors of 
the Missionary Society :— 

“T bless God that my heart is as much alive to mis- 
sionary work as it was the first day I set my foot on 
these shores; and in this work of my Lord and Saviour 
I desire to live and to die. My highest ambition, dear 
father, is to be faithful to my work, faithful to souls, 
and faithful to Christ ; in a word, to be abundantly and 
extensively useful. Our own station flourishes, and the 
| people improve. I am fully occupied. I have lately 

made several lathes and a loom; and am intending to 








abandon their pernicious custom of living several fami- | try to weave cloth. I am hoping we shall succeed, as 
lies together in one dwelling, and have advised their se- | the people have many grasses and barks of which they 
pepetiee. Several have complied with our request, and | make cord, &c. My dear Mary is a good spinstress, 

six months more have elapsed, it is probable that | and knows how to dress flax. But of course our princi- 


there will not be less than twenty houses, wattled, plas- 
tered, with boarded floors, and divided into separate 
rooms for meals and sleeping.” 

Mr. Williams had not been long in these islands, when 
he perceived that tobacco and sugar might be success- 
fully cultivated by the inhabitants, and prove lucrative 
articles of commerce ; and he accordingly endeavoured 


acquire the arts of boiling sugar and curing tobacco, | 


that he might be able to instruct the natives. Some 
mall beginnings of a useful commerce were made ; and, 
whey at Sydney, on the secular business of his mission, 
about four years after he commenced his labours, we 
find him writing home :— 


“Tam taking with me to the islands, clothes for the 
Women, shoes, stockings, tea-kettles, tea-cups, and sau- 
ters, and tea, of which the natives are very fond, and 
which, I hope, may prove an additional stimulus to the 
altivation of sugar. And, moreover, when they have 
wa, they will want tea-cups, and a table to place them 
“@,and seats to sit upon. Thus we hope, in a short 
time, that European customs will be wholly established 
a the leeward islands.” 


in the same year he writes :— 


“With respect to civilisation, we feel a pleasure in 
“ying that the natives are doing all we can reasonably 
*xpect, and every person is now daily and busily em- 
ployed from morning till night. At present, there is a 
om of three miles along the sea-beach studded with 

plastered and white-washed cottages, with their 
wa schooner lying at anchor near them. All this forms 
& contrast to the view we had here but three years 
‘8, when, excepting three hovels, all was wilderness, 
=} we cannot but be thankful ; and when we con- 
my things, exceedingly thankful for what God has 

“Ta eg a point of view, we have everything we 

"8 possibly desire to make us happy. We have a good 
€, plenty of ground, an abundant supply of the pro- 
deetions of the island, cows, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 


| pal attention is devoted to their spiritual improvement ; 
| although I have no great opinion of the missionary’s 
| labours who would neglect those minor matters.” 

To the Directors he says :— 

“It is our duty to visit surrounding islands. Yon 
have fourteen or fifteen missionaries in these islands, 
missionaries enough to convert all the islands of the 
South Seas, and every one of these within a thousand 
miles of us ought now to be under instruction. Six 
good active missionaries, united in heart, mind, and 


| plan, could effect more, if you would afford them the 








bows, &e., and a regular communication with the co- 


means, than you either think or expect. A missionary 
was never desigued by Jesus Christ to gather a congre- 
gation of a huudred or two natives, and sit down at his 
ease, as contented as if every sinner was converted, 
while thousands around him, and but a few miles off, 
are eating each other’s flesh, and drinking each other's 
blood, living and dying without the Gospel. Upon this 
subject it is my full determination to have some decided 
conversation with the deputation. For my own part, | 
cannot content myself within the narrow limits of a 
single reef; and, if means are not afforded, a continent 
would to me be infinitely preferable; for there, if you 
cannot ride, you can walk ; but to these isolated islands 
a ship must carry you.” 

This sanguine and enthusiastic spirit precipitated the 
lamented fate of this admirable and devoted man. On 
the death of his mother, Mr. Williams received a consi- 
derable sum of money, which enabled him to prosecute, 
with greater effect, commercial objects for the advantage 
of the natives, though always in subservience to his prin- 
cipal duties as a missionary. But his hopes were des- 
tined to be harshly, and, as we cannot help thinking, 
unwisely checked. 

Through the intervention of some interested merchants 
at Sydney, the governor had been persuaded to impose 
a probibitory duty upou South Sea tobacco, aud to make 
other fiscal regulations which materially reduced the 
value of all Polynesian produce. This severe and un- 
expected check to the newly-created industry and enter- 
prise of the leeward islands, burst like a tornado upon 
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their inhabitants, and proved a source of extreme em- 
barrassment and distress to Mr. Williams. Not only 
did it contravene his benevolent plans for the social im- 
provement of the natives, and deprive him of the means 
of more extended usefalness, but it involved him in 
serious pecuniary responsibility, from which he could 
not now expect to extricate himself without loss. To 
complete the calamity, and consummate his own dis- 
appointment, Mr. Williams at the same time received a 
letter from the Directors, in which the speculation was 
condemned, and his conduct censured. But his spirit, 
thongh bowed down, was not broken. Thus beset with 
difficulties, he summoned a meeting of the chiefs to 
whom the Enterprise belonged ; and, after ingenuously 
explaining to them the exact position of affairs, it was 
resolved to send her immediately to Sydney, laden with 
the most marketable produce they could collect, with an 
order to sell both ship and cargo. (reat as was the 
trial of parting with a vessel in which he had already 
done much missionary work, and by which he expected to 
accomplish still more, and keenly as he felt the censure 
of the Directors, he was comforted and cheered by the 
conduct of the chiefs and people, who clearly understood 
the whole case, and neither attributed the failure to 
their missionary, nor evinced towards him the least 
diminution of confidence and esteem. 

To the Directors he wrote :— 

“Tam sorry that my conduct meets your disapproba- 
tion, and acknowledge the justice of all you say respect- 
ing a missionary entangling himself with the affairs of 
this life. But the benefit of others, not my own, was 
the sole object I had in view. Yet, should I get free 
from this perplexity, I shall in future avoid any similar 
entanglement. But although I have thus expressed 
myself, do not conclude that there is no need of a vessel 
in the islands. Even as a means of preventing other 
vessels from trading with the people, it is invaluable ; 
for, with few exceptions, they are the very arks of Satan.” 


Some time subsequently, he formed the bold idea of 
building a vessel himself,and he accomplished his object 
by plans, and processes, and pains, which, in the detail, 
are as vividly interesting as the building of Robinson 
Crusoe’s famous boat. Of this vessel, named the “ Mes- 
senger of Peace,’ Mr. Williams’ biographer fitly says, 
it was one of the most remarkable incidents in his life. 


When he formed this purpose, he did it with the full 
foreknowledge that, in order to its accomplishment, he 
would be compelled not only to invent some things, but 
almost to create others, (for may not his new combina- 
tions truly bear this name !) and all this, moreover, by 


the aid of a people whom it would be necessary to teach, | 


before he could employ. What, then, must have been 
the skill and self-reliance of the man who, in these un- 
favourable circumstances, could form and execute the 
design which he has thus described !—“ After some de- 
liberation, I determined to attempt to build a vessel ; 
and although I knew little of ship-building, had scarcely 
any tools to work with, and the natives were wholly 
unacquainted with mechanical arts, I succeeded, in 
about three months, in completing a vessel between 
seventy and eighty tons burden. 

Of the various expedients by which Mr. Williams sup- 
plied the deficiences and surmounted the difficulties of 


his position, that which, perhaps, has been regarded | 


with the most lively interest was his novel substitute 
for a pair of bellows. This contrivance was perfectly 
original. It was not, however, a happy guess, but the 
result of reasoning. “ It struck me,” he observes, “ that 
a8 & pump threw water, a machine constructed upon the 
same principle must, of necessity, throw wind.” Acting, 
therefore, upon this suggestion, he constructed his new 
“air-pump.” But although to him this contrivance was 
new, he subsequently ascertained that he was not its 
sole inventor; for, during a missionary tour in our 
manufacturing districts, he discovered with surprise and 
delight a similar machine in use there, and learned that 
it was deemed superior to the bellows. . . . . . . 
Bat the exemplification of Mr. Williams's genius will 
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be found, not so much in any single invention, as jp the 
circumstance, that it proved equal to every exigency 
and enabled him to answer every demand. “ None but 
a Williams,” writes Mr. Pitman, “ would have attempted 
such a thing as to commence building a vessel, not hay. 
ing wherewith to build her. I have often been amazed 
to astonishment to see with what coolness he met the 
difficulties as they successively arose in his undertak. 
ing.” The cordage, the sails, the substitutes for 

oakum, pitch, and paint, the anchors and the pintles of 
the rudder, made from a pick-axe, an adze and a hoe, 
are all striking illustrations of this remark. Nor should 
the fact be overlooked that, within the same limited 
period, Mr. Williams constructed the lathe which turned 
the sheaves of the blocks, the machinery which spun the 
ropes and cordage, the forge and its furniture, as well 
as all the numerous smaller tools required by himself 
and his native assistants in this remarkable undertaking, 


In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Ellis, he says of this nay. 
tical masterpiece,— 

“T have built a little vessel of between sixty and 
seventy tons for missionary purposes. She was not fear 
months in hand, from the time we cut the keel until she 
was in the water. I had everything to make, my bel. 
lows, forge, lathe, and all the iron work, out of old axes, 
iron hoops, &c. ; but I cannot enlarge on my numerous 
manuvres to overcome difficulties, though they would 
be interesting to you no doubt. Suffice it to say she is 
finished !” 

This was the very man to be sent forth, as missionary, 
among the uncivilized heathen. Few, if any, have been 
found at all points so qualified. To complete the pic. 
ture of difficulties surmounted, it should be mentioned, 
that the ship of which Williams was so justly proud, 
was built at Rarotonga,—then a quite new missionary 
station,—and under very severe privations. He was at 
this remote place with a wife in very delicate health, 
and though not apt to complain, he is compelled to say,— 

“ My dear Mary is near her confinement. She is very 
delicate, but I trust all will be well. The Rarotongs 
people much wished her to be confined there, that their 
land might be honoured with the birth of one of our 
children. We have, notwithstanding the kindness of the 
natives,often been in want while at Rarotonga; having had 
neither tea, sugar, flour, rice, or fowls, for some months, 
and being obliged to make our own salt and soap.” . . 

The passing allusion to their privations at Rarotongs, 








contained in the preceding letter, will convey but a very 
| inadequate idea of their extent. They were much more 
| severe, and in their injurious effect upon his delicate 
_and self-denying partner, far more serious, than such 
slight references would lead the reader to suppose. 
| Accustomed as they had been at Raiatea to Europesa 
food, it was not without difficulty, nor even without 
_ danger, that they conformed to the diet of the natives 
_ But of this Mr. Williams would never have complained, 
_ had he suffered alone. Of personal privations he thought 
| little, and said less. Although from his childhood be 
| had been accustomed to domestic comforts, and koe* 
_ how to provide and enjoy them, as was evident from the 
_ manner in which he had stocked his garden and poultry- 
| yard at Raiatea, he could be content with the simpits 
_ provisions ; and for a man so healthy and laborious, bis 
temperance at the table was remarkable. Even w> 
most actively engaged, he frequently manifested his ® 
difference to food, and often would have rather pro 
cuted work in which he was interested, than submit @ 
the interruption of the customary meals. Thas, 
building his vessel, he could with difficulty be dra¥® 
from the scene of his delightful occupations ; ° 
though he frequently continued from dawn until 
toiling at the bench or the forge, even through the sultry 
hours of noon, when the natives had slunk under the 
shadow of the trees, he was well satisfied with 
humble fare of a single bread-fruit and a draught of wate? 


The possession of the vessel, built under such ext 
ordinary circumstances, was of vast consequence & the 
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missionary cause in the islands of the Pacific. By 
means of it, Mr. Williams and some of his brethren, ac- 
companied by those most useful auxiliaries,—the native 
teachers, whom they had trained,—were enabled, like 
Apostolic Bishops, to visit the different island groups; 
snd thus was the gospel first carried to, and planted 
in the Navigators’ dslands, where the progress of civil- 
isstion has since been little less than miraculous. His 
labours in the Navigators’ Islands, and the results, may, 
indeed, be considered as the greatest of all Williams’ 
missionary enterprises. These fine and populous islands, 
which are only inferior to the Sandwich Islands of any 
archipelago in the whole South Seas, were found, but 
afew years back, in as rude and barbarous a condition 
as any that had ever been visited by Europeans. The 
natives were described by so recent a visiter as Kotzebue, 
in 1823, as among the most fierce and treacherous can- 
sibals in any of the Polynesian Islands. When Wil- 
liams ventured to approach them, he had along with him 
an intelligent man, a converted chief, a native of one 
of the islands, and his wife, who proved most invaluable 
auxiliaries. Yet it was not without considerable dan- 
ger that he approached some of these tribes. The na- 
tive chief, Fauea, and his wife were left at Samoa, an 
important island of this group ; and when Williams came 
back, in about two years, on his second expedition, the 
people were found christianized, or, at least, nominal 
Christians. He had had a delightful run of 800 miles, 
from his station at Rarotonga, to the Navigators’ 
Islands; and when he touched at the first of the group, | 
was delighted with the salutation of his visiters, who 
exclaimed—“ We are sons of the Word.” This great | 
change had been effected by Fauea, aided by the na- 
tive teachers subsequently sent to differert stations. 
The narrative of the conversion of these islanders is re- 
plete with interest. Williams carried forward what he 
had been the instrument of so happily commencing. He | 
everywhere, acting on the maxim, “ Kindness is the key | 
to the human heart,” gained the confidence and love of | 
the people, who, wherever he went, formed the warmest | 
attachment to him. At the Navigators’ Islands, songs | 
were sung and solemn dances performed by the women | 
in his honour ; the former of a description which forbids 
us to call the natives sarages, horrible as some of their 
late practices had been. The following are specimens 
ofthe native poetry of Samoa. Véiriamu, it should be 
premised, is the pronunciation of the name of Williams, 
in the soft language of these islanders. 

“Let us talk of Viriamu. 
let cocoa-nuts grow for him in peace for months. 


When strong the east wind blows, our thoughts forget 
him not. 


ye greatly love the Christian land of the great white 

chief. 

All maly* are we now, for we have all one God. 

No food is sacred now. All kinds of fish we catch and eat : 
Even the sting-ray.” 


“The birds are crying for Viriamu. 
is ship has sailed another way. 
birds are crying for Viriamu. 
£ time is he in coming. 
Will he ever come again! - 
Will he ever come again ! 
‘red are we of the taunts of the insolent Samoans. 
knows,’ say they, ‘that white chief’s land !’ 


Now our land is sacred made, and evil practices have 
ceased. 


ee 











en 


. ° . . 
Malo was a name given to those who were victorious in 
» : . . . 
“, and is the opposite of raivai, the conquered, 


How we feel for the /otu ’ Come ! let us sleep and dream 
of Viriamu. 

Pistaulau+ has risen. Tauluat has also risen. 

But the war-star has ceased to rise. 


| For Sulueleele ¢ and the king have embraced the sacred 


word. 

And war has become an evil thing.” 

Mr. Williams’ first impressions, on seeing these island- 
ers, convey a favourable idea of their natural capacity, 
and a lively picture of the best condition of the inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea, when its tribes were first seen 
by Europeans. The natives and the principal chiefs 


: were delighted at the prospect of receiving teachers 


from the missionaries of whom Fauea and his wife 
had told them such wonders, and they were prepared to 
give Mr. Williams the most enthusiastic reception. 
How much in such cases is to be attributed to novelty, 
and how much to the vague hope of secular advantage, 
it is not important to us to determine. An opening was 
won; and the people, in professing Christianity, often ap- 
peared influenced by the most reasonable motives. Fauea 


_ eloquently pointed out to them the great superiority of 


the white people ; whose religion, he said, had made 
them what they were. Mr. Williams, in part, attributed 
the remarkably rapid progress of the missionaries among 
the Samoans “tothe absence of an interested, sangui- 
nary, and powerful priesthood,” and of temples and 
idols ; a peculiar feature in their social condition, which, 
as compared with the inhabitants of the other islands, 


in all of which there were priests and idols, was found 


eminently favourable to missionary objects. We have 


| given a specimen of the poetry of these islanders ; and 


now select a few passages from a long and picturesque de- 
scription of the first intercourse which Mr. Williams had 
with them :— 


In language, and in their leading physical features, 


| he at once perceived that they were Polynesian Asia- 


tics ; but in form, the men were neither so tall nor so 
muscular, and the females were not so beautiful, as the 
Tahitians and Friendly Islanders. But the inferiority 
of the men in height and bulk was fully compensated by 
their grace and agility. Of all the Polynesians whom 
he had seen, Mr. Williams pronounced the Samoan the 
most symmetric in form, and the most polished in man- 
ners. And of this they were themselves aware; and no 
means were neglected which could, in their estimation, 
set off or enhance their personal attractions. The toilet 
was a shrine before which the gentlemen, no less than 
the ladies, daily offered incense to their own vanity. A 
pair of portraits from the pencil of Mr. Williams, sketched 
from life upon his journal, will enable the reader to form 
his own idea of the people amongst whom he had now 
arrived. “ Picture to yourself a fine well-grown Indian, 
with a dark, sparkling eye, a smooth skin, glistening 
from the head to the hips with sweet-scented oil, and 
tastefully tatooed from the hips to the knees ; with a 
bandage of red leaves, oiled and shining also, a head- 
dress of the nautilus shell, and a string of small white 
shells around each arm, and you have a Samoan gentle- 
man in full dress ; and, thus dressed, he thinks as mach 
of himself, and the ladies think as much of him, as would 
be the case with an English beau fitted out in the highest 
style of fashion. A Samoan lady, in full dress for « 
ball, wears a beautifully white, silky-looking mat around 
her loins, with one corner tucked up, a wreath of sweet- 
smelling flowers around her head, a row or two of large 
blue beads about her neck ; her skin shining with 
scented oil, and the upper part of her person deeply 
tinged with turmeric rouge. The ladies spend a consi- 
derable time in preparing themselves for company, as 
much 80, perhaps, as their more enlightened sisters in 


Christian and civilized lands, and two or three ‘ lady's 


maids’ will be required to assist in these decorations. 
+ Names of stars. > The king's daughter. 
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They aré not tatooed like the men, but many of them 
are spotted all over.” ’ 
Of his subsequent visit, that on which the parting- 


song above cited was sung, he relates;— 

“ The people manifested a great deal of feeling at part- 
ing ; and, as I passed through their ranks, they kissed 
my hands, and importunately entreated me to bring Mrs. 
Williams and my children, and to come and live with 
them, and teach them the word of salvation.” 

At another point of the island, touched at next day, he 


relates,— 

“As soon as we had dropped anchor, we were sur- 
rounded by canoes, from which the natives came up the 
sides of our little ship, until she was almost deluged with 
them. Silence was then commanded ; and, when it was 


obtained, Riromaiava gave orders to his duulanfale, or | 


orator, to tell the people who I was, whence I came, 
and what I wanted. He then commanded his spokes- 
man to proclaim to the staring and wondering crowd, 
that Malietoa [the principal chief,] his father, had given 
me his name ; and, consequently, that all the respect 
due to him must be shown to me. This was followed 
by a strict charge to steal nothing whatever from the 
ship, but that all should immediately bring off to us pigs, 
and bread-fruit, and yams. , , , ‘ 

“ Having obtained wood and water, with a tolerable 


supply of provisions, I made presents to the various | 


chiefs, and bade them farewell. On landing at the dis- 
trict of Riromaiava, I found that I had to walk two 
miles to his settlement. On reaching it, I was invited 
into the government house. Here I was requested to 
take my seat upon a beautifal new mat, and was imme- 
diately surrounded by all the chiefs. Soon after we had 
seated ourselves, a fine stately young woman entered the 
house, and was introduced to me by the name of Maria, 
as Malietoa’s eldest, handsomest, and favourite daughter. 
She expressed her sorrow at not having seen me before; 
and assigned as a reason, that, at the time of my visit to 
Samoa, her husband was fighting against her father, and 
that she was with him in the fort. ‘But,’ she added, 
‘we were conquered ; and, since then, I have been over 
to Sapapalii, and spent much time with the teachers, 
who have taught me the lotu, and I am learning it still.’” 


The /otu appears to be the native fiame for the Chris- 
tians, the Gospel, and everything connected with the new 
religion. 

Shortly after this period, Mr. Williams and his wife 
visited England, from which they had been absent nearly 
twenty years. The great popularity of the returned 
missionary, on his progresses through the principal 
towns of England and Scotland, when, in his own manly 
and plain style, he expatiated on the wonders he had 
seen, and modestly alluded to what had been achieved 
in Polynesia, mast still be fresh in the recollection of 
many of our readcrs. By the liberality of those who 
listened to his appeals, Mr. Williams was enabled to 
purchase a vessel of a size that transcended his most 
sanguine expectations. A large sum of money was 
raised for this object ; and many worthy people were as 
munificent to him with gifts of ship stores, and other 
useful things, as ever he had found the South Sea 

Islanders with their pigs and sweet potatoes, when, to ce- 
lebrate the opening of a chapel, or any other great event, 
from 300 to 700 pigs were sometimes slaughtered at once. 
The Polynesian Christians are certainly not ascetics. 
Among the other articles which Williams carried back 
with him was a magic-lantern with slides representing 
Seripture scenes, objects in natural history, and in the 
English armals ; and, as the whole was with the view of 
counteracting the operations of the Romish priests, who 
were even then supposed to be on their way to the islands 
with miracle-working eleetrifying machines, &c., &c., 
the plates of Foxes’ Martyrology, exhibiting the cruel 
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sufferings of Protestant martyrs from the Papists, wor 
added to the list of pictures ; a somewhat questionabj, 
addition. The natives were delighted with the 
lantern, and particularly with the Scripture pieces 
Mr. Williams carried out better gifts, in numerous 

of the New Testament, which had been previously trans. 
lated into the native tongue by himself, and printed jp 
England. He had scarcely visited and inspected his 
different stations, when the long-formed design of ey. 
tending his labours to islands yet unvisited by the Mes. 
sengers of Peace, came strongly upon him. His las 
| fatal expedition to the New Hebrides was accordingly 
| undertaken, and was, at the outset, successful. At the 


| Island of Fatuna, and at Tanna, the strange, white 





| Visitors were well received ; and that strong natural 
| anxiety, or, as it is here represented, the deep or super- 
natural presentiment of impending evil with which the 
| devoted man approached that group of islands which he 
regarded as the key to the ultimate evangelization of 
| New Caledonia, New Britain, New Guinea and the 
whole of Western Polynesia, seemed to be wearing 
off and confidence returning when he landed on the 
fatal shore of Erromanga. The reception at Fatuna and 
Tanna had dissipated his previous fears, and fulfilled his 
warmest desires. He now appeared to feel a 
confidence of success. The grand object for which this 
Columbus of Missions had planned, and prayed, and 
pleaded, seemed almost within his grasp, when the fated 
hour suddenly drew near. On the horrible particulars, s9 
well-known and recent, we need not dwell. The account 
of the murder of Williams and his companion, Mr. 
Harris, was transmitted to this country by the captain of 
the missionary ship, from the deck of which his murder 
| was witnessed ; and probably no event, involving merely 
| the fate of a single individual, ever excited deeper sym- 
pathy in the public mind. But the grief and sorrow 
felt at home could not have been deeper or more sineere 
than that experienced by his native friends and diseiples 
in the various places where he had affectionately laboured 
with head, and hand, and heart; and, indeed, overall 
the Christianized parts of the islands. “ Lamentation 
was universal.” Monuments to his memory have bees 
erected in different islands. That in Samoa, where his 
family were living at the time of his death, and to whith 
he had first sent the glad tidings of salvation, bears this 
simple and touching inscription :—“ Sacred to the Me 
mory of the Rey. John Williams, Father of the Samoan 
and other Missions, age 43 years and 5 months, who 
was killed by the cruel natives of Erromanga in Nor. 
20,1839, while endeavouring to plant the Gospel of 
Peace on their shores.” The memoirs close with # 
friendly estimate of the charactef of Williams by th 
| author, and another, which is quoted from the Ret. 
Mr. Ellis. It would not be easy to over-rate his masy 
solid and useful qualities and acquirements ; néf, it 
deed, to give due praise to that happy combination ¢ 
gifts and graces which rank this excellent and 
man as among the most eminent of the Christiat mit 
sionaries of any age. 

In perusing the membirs of Williams, and some of = 
other celebrated missionaries, We are forcibly struck by 
the superior advantages which the presence of their 
wives and children, the influence, instraction, and & 
ample, of Christian matrons must give to Protestant ovef 
Roman Catholic missions. One family resembling the 
Williamses was worth a whole battalion of 
spiritual propagandists. 
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THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK.* 


Ma, M. A. Trrwarsn, (Qy. whether Maximilian 
Adolphus, or Marmaduke Augustus ‘) a celebrated 
Cockney literary character, here comes forth as a 
gniversally accomplished traveller. He draws, he 
etches his own designs on wood, he admires, and he 
understands too, fine scenery—the beautiful—not 
the sublime. He has stout, and, moreover, shrewd 
notions of priestcraft and statecraft, Irish justices, 
landlords, and squireens. He talks well on man- 
ners, music, wines, sauces, and the points of a fine 
woman. As to the points of a good horse, together 
with boating, racing, driving, fox-hunting, and 
sporting of all sorts, Mr. Titmarsh honestly pro- 
claims himself a Cockney, and in total eclipse. 
This is more, we suspect, than our little, boastful 
countryman, whom he met at the Killarney races 
—an Edinburgh or , Parliament-house Cockney— 
would have done. Besides these varied accom- 
plishments, and partly in consequence of their 
possession, Mr. Titmarsh has contrived to put to- 

a really clever and entertaining Sketch- 
Book, which he has dedicated to Dr. Charles Lever, 
under the alias or more imposing name of Mr, W. 
M, Thackeray. 

As Titmarsh appears on the title-page, and 
Thackeray exactly over the leaf, the reader may 
take his choice of names. We prefer Titmarsh, 
(since writing as above, we understand, from a Cock- 
ney Intelligencer, Michael Angelo Titmarsh,) as a 


land. The “marine villas” about Dunleary, alias 
Kingstown, with their magnificent and oft-changing 
names, had, he thought, “ a battered rakish look, 
and seemed going to decay before their time.” 


It is quite curious to see in the streets where the 
shops are, how often the painter of the sign-boards be- 
gins with big letters, and ends, fer want of space, with 
small ; and the Englishman accustomed to the thriving 
neatness and regularity which characterize towns, great 
and small, in his own country, can’t fail to notice the 
difference here. . Asseamen of all nations 
come hither who have made no vow of temperance, there 
are plenty of liquor-shops still, and shabby cigar-shops, 
and shabby milliners’ and tailors’ with fly-blown prints 
of old fashions. The bakers and apothecaries make a 
great brag of their calling, and you see mEpical watt, 
OF PUBLIC BAKERY, BALLYRAGGRT FLOUR-STORR, (or what- 
ever the name may be,) pompously inscribed over very 
humble tenements. * 0 After the town come 
the suburbs of pleasure-houses ; low, one-storied cot- 
tages for the most part ; some neat and fresh ; some that 
have passed away from the genteel state altogether, and 
exhibiting downright poverty ; some in a state of tran- 
sition, with broken windows and pretty romantic names 
upon tumble-down gates. Who lives inthem!t One 
fancies that the chairs and tables inside are broken, and 
the teapot on the breakfast table has no spout, and the 
table-cloth is ragged and sloppy, and the lady of the 
house is in dubious curl-papers, and the gentleman with 
an imperial to his chin, and a flaring dressing-gown all 
ragged at the elbows. 

To be sure; a traveller who in ten minutes can see not 
only the outsides of houses but the interiors of the same, 
must have remarkably keen sight ; and it is early yet to 





proper and significant Cockney appellation ; and, 
besides, do not like to baulk an author's fancy in his 
favourite name, Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, then, made | 
adash upon the Emerald Isle last summer. He is | 
neither a philosophical traveller, nor yet a politi | 
cal, statistical, or economical traveller; neither a | 
Wakefield, a Young, nor an Inglis ; though he the 
most closely resembles the last-named Irish tourist. | 
He apparently went to Ireland with all his Cock- 
ney habits and affections strong in him ; to see a 
new and interesting country, to make sketches, | 
amuse himself well, and write a book that should 
amuse others. We think he has succeeded to a 
miracle. He has at least amused us, which is more 
than we are able to say of all the performances of | 
late Cockney travellers ; and we venture to think | 
that, before we are done with him, our readers will 
agree in our opinion of Mr. Titmarsh. His first 
Cockney grievance lies on the English side of the | 
water, where not even the customary few minutes | 
 mail-coach travellers are allowed at Holyhead 
for dinner. Lord Lowther may probably wish to | 
vard off sea-sickness or superfluous expense. The 
mate of the steam-packet was as like Mr. Tit- 
marsh’s friend, Mr. Charles Dickens, as two peas. | 
y amusing descriptions have we read and | 





of landing in Dublin bay ; and the Cockney’s | 
‘pproach to the capital falls short of none of them. | 
¢ had no sooner set his foot on shore, than he began | 


9 look about, and spy out the nakedness of the — 





* By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. Two volumes, with numerous 


k we drawn by the author. London: Chapman 


as to be truly vulgar. 


mentality on our side, and might not some such ¢ 


speculate. It is clear, however, that these are pleasure- 


| houses for a certain class; and looking at the houses, 
| one can’t but fancy the inhabitants resemble them some- 


what. The car, on its road to Dublin, passes by num- 
bers of these—by more shabbiness than a Londoner will 
see in the course of lis home peregrinations for 4 year. 

And in this way Mr, Tit. went on till he reached 
the Shelburne hétel in Stephen's Green, where Mr. 
O’Connell is, by and by, to summon and hold a 
Parliament. Out of the advertisements in the Dub- 
lin newspapers on his breakfast table, (graced with 
a couple of Dublin bay herrings, which made his 
chops water,) Mr. Titmarsh translated a good long 
chapter, illustrative of Irish national charaeter, 
and the habits of Irish society. The Cockney is 
manifestly free from many sorts of cant. His news- 
paper contained an account of the trials of several 
persons convicted of murder, and of many persons 
who had attempted a crime so common in Ireland 
He remarks— 

I confess, for my part, to that common cant and sick- 
ly sentimentality which, thank God! is felt by a great 
number of people now-a-days, and which leads them to 
revolt against murder, whether performed by a ruffian’s 
knife or a hangman's rope ; whether accom with 
a curse from the thief as he blows his victim’s brains 
out, or a prayer from ty lord on the bench in his 
and black cap. Nay, is all the cant and sickly 


ges 


S 


be applied to the admirers of the good old fashion 
Long ere this is printed, for instance, Byrne and W 

have been hanged: sent “to face their God,” as 
Chief Justice says, “with the weight of their vietim 
blood upon them,”—4 just observation ; and remember 
that it is we who send them. It is true that the judge 
hopes Heaven will have mercy upon their souls; but are 


such recommendations of particular weight because they 
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come from the bench! Psha! If we go on killing 
people without giving them time to repent, let us at 
least give up the cant of praying for their souls’ salva- 
tion. We find a man drowning in a well, shut the lid 
upon him, and heartily pray that he may get out. Sin 
has hold of him, as the two ruffians of Laffan yonder, 
and we stand aloof, and hope that he may escape. Let 
us give up the ceremony of condolence, and be honest 
like the witness, and say, “ Let him save himself or not, 
it’s no business of ours.” . . . Here a waiter, with 
a very broad, though insinuating accent, says, “ Have 
you done with the Sandthers, [Saunders’ News Letter] 
Sir? there’s a gentleman waiting for’t these two hours.” 

We confess that, after reading this paragraph, 
we began to have good hopes of our new acquaint- 
ance, and followed his ramble through Dublin 
city with some alacrity. But “the old familiar 
places” are somewhat hackneyed to us, and proba- 
bly to our readers, though they may be fresh to 
many of Mr. Titmarsh’s audience. Among the 
first of his wood-cuts, and a true portrait, is the 
queer-looking little window of his chamber at the 
Shelburne ; and thus it is illustrated or moralized 
by pen and ink :— 

I had been accommodated with a queer little room 
and dressing-room on the ground-floor, looking towards 
the Green—a black-faced good-humoured chambermaid 
had promised to perform a deal of scouring which was 
evidently necessary, (which fact she might have observed 
for six months back, only she is, no doubt, of an absent 
turn ;) and when I came back from the walk, I saw the 
little room was evidently enjoying itself in the sunshine, 
for it had opened its window, and was taking a breath 
of fresh air, as it looked out upon the Green. Here is a 
portrait of the little window. 

As I came up to it in the street, its appearance made 
me burst out laughing, very much to the surprise of a 
ragged cluster of idlers lolling upon the steps next door ; 
and I have drawn it here, not because it is a particularly 
picturesque, or rare kind of window, but because, as I 
fancy, there is a sort of moral in it. You don’t see such 
windows commonly in respectable English inns— win- 
dows leaning gracefully upon hearth-brooms for support. 
Look out of that window without the hearth-broom, and 
it would cut your head off. How the beggars would 
start that are always sitting on the steps next door! Is 
it prejudice that makes one prefer the English window 
that relies on its own ropes and ballast, (or lead, if you 
like,) and does not need to be propped by any foreign 
aid? or is this only a solitary instance of the kind, an 
are there no other specimens in Ireland of the careless 
dangerous extravagant hearth-broom system ! 


Yes, that little window is a map of make-shift 
Ireland all over. Mr. Tit. rose a cubit length 
in the opinion of his friend the waiter, when a 
gentleman, driving his own well-appointed cab, 
with a gigantic horse, and a neat dwarf tiger, car- 
ried him off to dine at Salt Hill, with a set of 
jovial young blades, who talked of the Derby, the 





odds for the St. Leger, and the Ascot cup, as if on | 


the Turf, not alone in Ireland but in England, since 
they had got out of long clothes. The banquet 
concludes with a receipt for dressing hot lobster 
extempore at the table, which almost merits to ap- 
pear in the next edition of Meg Dods. Though 
some gourmands might elevate their noses at por- 
ter accompanying, and whisky-punch following, 
this bonne bouche, the prescription may, as to pota- 
bles, be, we presume, varied at pleasure. While 
on the subject of cooking, we may mention, that 
at a great cattle-show dinner at Cork, when Mr. Tit. 
asked the waiter for the currant jelly, as the in- 
dispensable accompaniment of his slice of venison, 


that knowing individual blandly replied, “ Sorry 
there is no currant jelly, Sir; but J hare broypi 
you some very fine lobster-sauce.” This looks ab. 
surd enough ; but who can tell the effect of lobster. 
sauce with venison, without trial. The Cock 
if a man of original genius in the affairs of the 
table, might have experimented :—sliced cucumber 
| or green peas must, at one time, to Cockneys 
| cially, have appeared quite as much out of keeping 
_ with Severn salmon as lobster-sauce to venison. But 
_Mr. Titmarsh is not a philosopher; he does not 
generalize ; he makes no pretensions of the sort, 
_ Among the pleasantest sketches in the travels of 
| the Cockney are his descriptions of a gentleman's 
| country-house in the county of Kildare ;—a gen- 
'tleman who—rare character in Ireland—was a 
_ judicious and spirited agriculturist, and who throve 
_ though he farmed his own estate. Making way in 
_a friend’s carriage for this gentleman’s residence, 
| the Cockney got to Kilcullen. 
' Kilcullen tumbles down a hill, and struggles up an- 
| other; the two being here picturesquely divided by the 
| Liffey, over which goes an antique bridge. . . There 
| was no trade in the little place, and but few people to 
| be seen, except a crowd round a meal-shop, where meal 
| is distributed once a-week by the neighbouring gentry. 
There must have been some hundreds of persons waiting 
about the doors; women for the most part: some of 
their children were to be found loitering about the bridge 
much farther up the street: but it was curious to note, 
amongst these undeniably-starving people, how healthy 
their looks were. Going a little farther, we saw women 
pulling weeds and nettles in the hedges, on which dismal 
sustenance the poor creatures live, having no bread, no 
potatoes, no work,—well! these women did not look 
| thinner or more unhealthy than many a well-fed person. 
| A company of English lawyers, now, look more cadaver- 
ous than these starving creatures. 

Thank Heaven for the blue sky that bends over 
all; for the free and fostering breezes, caressing 
all alike, and giving the poor, potato-fed, ragged 

peasant of Ireland a richer bloom, a more vigor- 
ous frame, than the sodden-complexioned denizens 
of wealthy cities, clad in fine linen, and daily 
| feasted on roast-beef and plum-pudding. But no 
_ thanks to landlords and lawgivers, that the poorest 
may breathe fresh air, and thrive on it. It is not 
easy to put bits of the blue sky within a ring-fence. 
| But to return to the happy Irish country residence 
_—which might challenge Europe and America te 
match it for the “ rural life in all its joys and ele- 


| gance.” 
| Just at the confines of this pretty rustic republic, our 
| pleasant afternoon’s drive ended ; and I must begin this 
tour by a monstrous breach of confidence, by first de 
| scribing what I saw. 
| Well then, we drove through a neat lodge-gate, with 
no stone lions or supporters, but riding well on its 
and looking fresh and white ; and passed by a lodge, not 
Gothic, but decorated with flowers and evergreens, with 
clean windows and a sound slate roof; and then west 
over a trim road, through a few acres of grass, ad 
with plenty of young firs and other healthy trees, under 
which were feeding a dozen of fine cows, or more. 
road led up to a house, or rather a congregation of 
rooms, built seemingly to suit the owner’s convenient? 
and increasing with his increasing wealth, or whim, 
family. This latter is as plentiful as everything else 
about the place; and as the arrows increased, the good 
natured lucky father has been forced to multiply & 
quivers. 
First came out a young gentleman, the heir of the 
house, who, after greeting his papa, began exam! 
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the horses with much interest ; whilst three or four ser- 
yants, quite neat and well dressed, and, wonderful to say, 
without any talking, begah to occupy themselves with 
the carriage, the passengers, and the trunks. Mean- 
while, the owner of the house had gone into the hall, 
which is snugly furnished as a morning-room, and where 
one, two, three, young ladies came in to greet him. The 
ladies having concluded their embraces, performed 

(as I am bound to say from experience, both in London 
and Paris) some very appropriate and well-finished curt- 
sies to the strangers arriving ; and these three young 
rsons were presently succeeded by some still younger, 
who came without any curtsies at all, but bounding and 
jumping ; and, shouting out “ Papa!” at the top of their 
voices, they fell forthwith upon that worthy gentleman’s 


person, taking possession, this of his knees, that of his _ 


arms, that of his whiskers, as fancy or taste might dictate. 


“ Are there any more of you!” says he, with perfect | 


good humour ; and, in fact, it appeared that there were 


some more in the nursery, as we subsequently had occa- | 


sion to see. 

Well, this large happy family are lodged in a house 
than which a prettier or more comfortable is not to be 
seen even in England ; of the furniture of which it may 
be in confidence said, that each article is only made to 
answer one purpose :—thus, that chairs are never called 
upon to exercise the versatility of their genius by prop- 
ping up windows ; that chests of drawers are not obliged 
to move their unwieldy persons in order to act as locks 
to doors: that the windows are not variegated by paper, 
or adorned with wafers, as in other places which I have 
seen; in fact, that the place is just as comfortable as a 
place can be. ° ° : ; ‘ ° 

There is no need to particularize the chairs and tables 
any farther, nor to say what sort of conversation and 
claret we had ; nor to set down the dishes served at din- 
ner. If an Irish gentleman does not give you a more 
hearty welcome than an Englishman, at least he has a 
more hearty manner of welcoming you ; and while the 
iatter reserves his fun and humour (if he possesses those 
qualities) for his particular friends, the former is ready 
to laugh and talk his best with all the world, and give 
way entirely to his mood. ° : ; ° 

Nothing could be more delightful to witness than the 
evident affection which the children and parents bore to 
one another and to their parents, and the cheerfulness 
and happiness of their family parties. The father of one 
lad went with a party of his friends and family on a 
pleasure party in a handsome coach-and-four. The little 


fellow sate on the coach-box, and played with the whip | 


very wistfully for some time: the sun was shining, the 
horses came out in bright harness with glistening coats ; 
one of the girls brought a geranium to stick in papa’s 
button-hole, who was to drive. ‘ ‘ , 

“ That’s a rum fellow,” said the eldest of these latter 
to me, as his father went out of the room, evidently 
thinking his papa was the greatest wit and wonder in 
the whole world. Anda great merit, as it appeared to 
mé,on the part of these worthy parents was, that they 


consented not only to make, but to take jokes from their | 


young ones: nor was the parental authority in the least 
weakened by this kind familiar intercourse. 

A word with regard to the ladies so far. Those I have 
sen, appear to the full as well educated and refined, and 
far more frank and cordial, than the generality of the 

creatures on the other side of the channel. I have 
tot heard anything about poetry, to be sure, and in only 
me house have seen an album; but I have heard some 
‘apital music, of an excellent family sort—that sort 
which is used, namely, to set young people dancing, 
Which they have done merrily for some nights. In re- 
‘pect of drinking, among the gentry, teetotalism does not, 
heaven! as yet appear to prevail; but although 
the claret has been invariably good, there has been no 
‘proper use of it. Let all English be recommended to 
be very careful of whisky. 


So much for the interior. We shall now walk 
‘ver the farm, and examine the improvements. 
ore setting out on our second day’s journey, we 
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had time toaccompany the well-pleased owner of H—— 
town, over some of his fields and out-promises. Nor can 
there be a pleasanter sight to owner or r. Mr. 
P—— farms four hundred acres of land about his house ; 
and employs on this estate no less than a hundred and 
ten persons. He says there is full work for every one 
of them ; and to see the elaborate state of cultivation in 
which the land was, it is easy to understand how such 
an agricultural regiment were employed. The estate is 
like a well-ordered garden—we walked into a huge field 
of potatoes, and the landlord made us remark that there 
was not a single weed between the furrows ; and the 
whole formed a vast flower-bed of a score of acres. 
Every bit of land up to the hedge-side was fertilized and 
| full of produce: the space left for the plough having 
afterwards been gone over, and yielding its fullest pro- 
| portion of “ fruit.” Ina turnip-field were a score or 
more of women and children, who were marching through 
the ridges, removing the young plants where two or 
three had grown together, and leaving only the most 
healthy. Every individual root in the field was thus the 
| object of culture ; and the owner said that this extreme 

cultivation answered his purpose, and that the employ- 

ment of all these hands (the women and children earn 

Gd. and 8d. a-day all the year round,) which gained him 

some reputation as a philanthropist, brought him profit 

as a farmer too ; for his crops were the that land 

could produce. He has further the advantage of a large 

stock for manure, and does everything for the land which 

art can do. Here we saw several experiments in ma- 

nuring. An acre of turnips prepared with bone-dust ; 

another with “ Murray's Composition,” whereof I do not 

pretend to know the ingredients ; another with a new 

manure called Guano. As far as turnips and a first- 

year’s crop went, the Guano carried the day. The plants 

on the Guano acre looked to be three weeks in advance 

of their neighbours, and were extremely plentiful and 

healthy. I went to see this field two months after the 

above passage was written ; the Guano acre still kept 

the lead; the bone-dust run Guano very hard; and Com- 

position was clearly distanced. 

Behind the house is a fine village of corn and hay 
ricks, and a street of out-buildings, where all the work 
of the farm is prepared. Here were numerous people 
coming with pails for buttermilk, which the good-na- 
_ tured landlord made over to them. A score of men or 
more were busied about the place ; some at a grind- 
stone, others at a forge—other fellows busied in the 
cart-houses and stables, all of which were as neatly kept 
as in the best farm in England. A little further on was 
|a flower-garden, a kitchen-garden, a hot-house just 
| building, a kennel of fine pointers and setters ;— indeed 
| a noble feature of country neatness, thrift and plenty. 

We went into the cottages and gardens of several of 
Mr. P———’s labourers, which were all so neat, that I 
could not help fancying they were pet cottages erected 
| under the landlord’s own superintendence, and orna- 
| mented to his order. But he declared that it was not 
| so; that the only benefit his labourers got from him was 
constant work, and a house rent-free; and that the 
| neatness of the gardens and dwellings was of their own 
doing. By making them a present of the house, he 
said, he made them a present of the pig and live stock, 
with which almost every Irish cottar pays his rent, so 
that each workman could have a bit of meat for his sup- 
port ;—would that all labourers in the ire had as 
much! With regard to the neatness of the the 
best way to ensure this, he said, was for the master con- 
stantly to visit them—to awaken as much emulation as 
he could amongst the cottagers, so that each should 
make his place as good as his neighbour’s—and to tak 
them good-humouredly to task if they failed in the 
quisite care. And so this pleasant day's visit ended. 


In contemplating this scene of Irish prosperity, 
Mr. Titmarsh becomes a philosopher, for we will 
not believe that he is at all acourtier. He remarks— 


There are some happy organizations in the world 
which possess the virtue of prosperity. It 
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esty, good health. See how, before the good-humoured 
resolution of such characters, ill-luck gives way, and for- 
tune assumes their own smiling complexion! Such men 
grow rich without driving a single hard bargain ; their 
condition being to make others prosper along with them- 
selves. Thus, his very charity, another informant tells 
me, is one of the causes of my host’s good fortune. He 
might have three pounds a-year from each of forty cot- 
tages, but instead prefers a hundred healthy workmen ; 
or he might have a fourth of the number of workmen, 
anda farm yielding a produce proportionately less ; but 
instead of saving the money of their wages, prefers a 
farm, the produce of which, as I have heard from a gen- 
tleman whom | take to be good authority, is unequalled 
elsewhere. 


Besides the cottages, we visited a pretty school, where | 


children of an exceeding smallness were at their work, 


The gentleman who built and owns the honse, like 
many other proprietors in Ireland, found his mansjog 
too expensive for his means, and has relinquished jt, | 
asked what his income might be, and no wonder that he 
was compelled to resign his house ; which a man with 
four times the income in England, would scarcely yep. 
ture to inhabit. There were numerous Sitting-rooms 
below ; a large suite of rooms above, in which our 
party, with their servants, disappeared without any 
seeming inconvenience, and which already accommo. 
dated a family of at least a dozen persons and a nume- 
rous train of domestics. There was a great court-yard, 
surrounded by capital offices, with stabling and coach. 
houses sufficient for a half-dozen of country gentlemen, 
An English squire of ten thousand a-year might live ip 
such a place—the original owner, I am told, had nog 
| many more hundreds. 





—the children of the Catholic peasantry. The few Pro- 


testants of the district do not attend the national school, | 


nor learn their alphabet or their multiplication-table in 
company with their little Roman Catholic brethren. 
The clergyman, who lives hard by the gate of H 





town, in his communication with his parishioners, cannot | 


fail to see how much misery is relieved, and how much 
good is done by his neighbour; but though the two 
gentlemen are on good terms, the clergyman will not 
break bread with his Catholic fellow-christian. 

Long life to you, Mr. P. 
and never youmindthe parson. As we are among 
Irish interiors, we shall keep there some time 
longer ; though it should prevent us from taking 





things in order. The second night’s stopping-place, | 


if less trim, refined, and well-appointed, was not 
less happy, and, we suspect, much more Irish. 

Our day’s journey lay through a country more pictur- 
esque, though by no means so prosperous and well-culti- 
vated as the district through which we had passed on 
our drive from Dublin. This trip carried us through 
the county of Carlow, and the town of that name ; a 
wretched place enough, with a fine court-house, and a 
couple of fine churches. ° . ; , There 
isa convent by the side of the cathedral, and, of course, 
a parcel of beggars all about, and indeed all over the 
town, profuse in their prayers and invocations of the 
Lord, and whining flatteries of the persons whom they 
address. One wretched old tottering hag began whin- 
ing the Lord’s prayer as a proof of her sincerity, and 
blundered in the very midst of it, and left us thoroughly 
disgusted after the very first sentence. 

Mr. Titmarsh was predetermined not to give a 
single rap to any of those bleared, disgusting, im- 
pudent, witty, and canting beggars which so move 
the mirth or tenderness of all other travellers, and 
he in general kept his word. He first tells a very 
good story of the Landlord of the Royal Oak at 
Leighlin Bridge, and then we get into quarters :— 

Soon after quitting the Royal Oak, our road branches 
off to the hospitable house where our party, consisting of 
* dozen persons, was to be housed and fed for the night. 
Fancy the look which an English gentleman of moderate 
means would assume, at being called on to receive such 
a company! A pretty road of a couple of miles, thickly 
grown with ash and oak trees, under which the hats of 
coach passengers suffered some danger, leads to the 
house of D A young son of the house, on a white 
pony, was on the look-out, and great cheering and shout- 
ing took place among the young people as we came in sight. 

Trotting away by the carriage-side, he brought us 
through a gate with a pretty avenue of trees leading to 
the pleasure-grounds of the house—a handsome building 
commanding noble views of river, mountains, and plan- 
tations, Our entertainer only rents the place ; so I may 
say, without any imputation against him, that the house 

was by no means so handsome within as without,—not 
that the want of finish in the interior made our party 


the less merry, or the host's entertainment less hearty 
and cordial. 





! Hold on your way, | 


Our host has wisely turned the chief part of the plea- 
sure-ground round the house into a farm; nor did the 
land look a bit the worse, as I thought, for having rich 
| crops of potatoes growing in place of grass, and fine 
| plots of waving wheat and barley. The care, skill, and 
neatness everywhere exhibited, and the immense luxuri- 
| ance of the crops, could not fail to strike even a Cockney; 
and one of our party, a very well-known, practical far. 
mer, told me that there was at least five hundred pounds 
worth of produce upon the little estate of some sixty 
acres, of which only twenty-five were under the plough. 

As at H town, on the previous day, several men 
and women appeared sauntering in the grounds, and as 
the master came up, asked for work, or sixpence, or told 
a story of want. There are lodge-gates at both ends of 
the demesne ; but it appears the good-natured practice 
| of the country admits a beggar as well as any other 

visiter. To a couple our landlord gave money, to ano- 
| ther a little job of work ; another he sent roughly out of 
the premises: and I could judge thus what a continual 
tax upon the Irish gentleman these travelling paupers 
must be, of whom his ground is never free. 

There, loitering about the stables and out-houses, were 
several people who seemed to have acquired a sort of 
right to be there : women and children who had a claim 
upon the buttermilk ; men who did an odd job now and 
then ; loose hangers-on of the family : and in the lodging- 
houses and inns | have entered, the same sort of ragged 
vassals are to be found; in a house, however poor, you 
are sure to see some poorer dependant who is a stranger, 
_ taking a meal of potatoes in the kitchen ; a Tim or Mike 
loitering hard by, ready to run on a message, or carry & 
bag. ‘This is written, for instance, at a lodging over 
shop in Cork. There sits in the shop a poor old fellow 
quite past work, but who totters up and down stairs t 
the lodgers, and does what little he can for his easily- 
won bread. There is another fellow outside who is sure 
to make his bow to anybody issuing from the lodging, 
and ask if his honour wants an errand done! Neither 
class of such dependants exist with us. What house- 
keeper in London is there will feed an old man of sevent7 
that’s good for nothing, or encourage such a disreputable 
hanger-on as yonder shuffling, smiling cad ? 

Nor did Mr. M—’s “ irregulars” disappear with the 
day; for when, after a great deal of merriment and kind 
happy dancing and romping of young people, the fine- 
ness of the night suggested the propriety of smoking * 
certain cigar, (it is never more acceptable than at that 
season,) the young squire voted that we should adjourn 
to the stables for the purpose, where accordingly the 
cigars were discussed. There were still the inev 
half-dozen hangers-on : one came grinning with & [38 
tern, all nature being in universal blackness except his 
grinning face; another ran obsequiously to the stables 
show a favourite mare—I think it was a 
it may have been a mule, and your humble servant 0 
much the wiser. The cloths were taken off; the ‘ 
with the candles growded about; and the young squ® 
bade me admire the beauty of her fore-leg, which I did 
with the greatest possible gravity. Did you ever #° 
such a fore-leg as that in your life? says the young 
squire, and further discoursed upon the horse’s 
the amateur grooms joining in chorus. 
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There was another young squire of our party, a plea- 
sant gentlemanlike young fellow, who danced as prettily 
as any Frenchman, and who had ridden over from a 
neighbouring house. As I went to bed, the two lads 

ing whether young Squire B— should go 


were 
“home or stay at D— that night. There was a bed for 


him—there was a bed for everybody, it seemed, and a 
kind welcome too. How different was all this to the 
ways of a severe English house ! 

Next morning the whole of our merry party assembled 
round a long, jovial breakfast-table, stored with all sorts 
of good things; and the biggest and jovialest man of all, 
who had just come in fresh from a walk in the fields, 
and vowed that he was as hungry as a hunter, and was 
cutting some slices out of an inviting ham on the side- 
table, suddenly let fall his knife and fork with dismay. 
«Sure, John, don’t you know it’s Friday,” cried a lady 
from the table; and back John came with a most lugu- 
brious queer look on his jolly face, and fell to work upon 
bread and butter, as resigned as possible, amidst no smal! 





laughter, as may be well imagined. On this I was bound, | 


as a Protestant, to eat a large slice of pork, and dis- 
charged that duty nobly, and with much self-sacrifice. 

The famous “ drag” which had brought us so far, 
seemed to be as hospitable and elastic as the house which 
we now left; for the coach accommodated, inside and 
out, a considerable party from the house, and we took 
our road leisurely, in a cloudless, scorching day, towards 
Waterford. 

Don’t you think this clever sketching, courteous 
reader? and don’t you also think that Mr. Tit- 
marsh knows how to select his subjects with some 
tasteand judgment? Wegeton. Here next comes 
Ballyhale, a posting village, and its ancient popu- 
lation basking in the noon-day sun, as happy, and 
at leisure, as if they had no more to do or care for 
than Wordsworth’s gypsies. There is a picture of 
this scene, on which the hard-worked or worried 
lawyer, physician, merchant, editor, or penny-a- 
liner of London, may look with envy, and sigh 
over his own unending toils. 

At the great Cattle Show at Cork, a very grand 
and really interesting occasion, for it seems to have 
been the first of the kind ever held there, our 
Cockney friend showed himself a much better 


® ° ° ° P i 
judge of the respective dinners of the rival hotels, 
' around. It was Turonatp Matuew, with whose face 


the Whig and the Tory houses, than of breed or 


condition. He wishes that Mr. Cuff of the Free- | 
masons’ Tavern had been in Cork to take a leaf | 


out of the carte of the Whig, or guinea-a-head 
landlord of that city. He is not able to speak so 
favourably of the Conservative half-guinea host, 
who served up only cold joints—allowed poor pints 
aman of bad wine, the whisky-punch to be paid 
for extra. One aged nobleman present set up the 
Cockney’s bristles by talking of the landed gentry 
“condescending upon proper occasions,” like this, 
to dine with farmers. He is eloquent on the sub- 
ject :-— 


Prodigious condescension truly! This neat speech 
seemed to me an oratoric slap on the face to about nine 
hundred and seventy persons present; and being one of 
the latter, I began to hiss by way of acknowledgment 
of the compliment, and hoped that a strong party would 
have destroyed the harmony of the evening, and done 
likewise. But not one hereditary bondsman would join 
in the compliment—and they were quite right too. The 
old lord who talked about condescension is one of the 

test and kindest landlords in Ireland. If he thinks 
condescends by doing his duty and mixing with men 

as good as himself, the fault lies with the latter. Why 
are they so ready to go down on their knees to 7 lord ! 
A man can’t help * condescending” to another who will 











persist in kissing his shoe-strings. They respect rank 
in England—the people seem almost to adore it here. 

Now the fact is, that mere rank, “the guinea’s 
stamp,” does not fail of worship even in England. 
But we come to better things :— 


After the grand dinner came a grand ball, which was in- 
deed one of the gayest and prettiest sights ever seen; nor 
was it the less agreeable, because the ladies of the city 
mixed with the ladies from the country,and vied with them 
in grace and beauty. The charming gaiety and frank- 
ness of the Irish ladies have been noted and admired by 
every foreigner who has had the good fortune to mingle 
in their society; and I hope it is not detracting from the 
merit of the upper classes, to say that the lower are not 
a whit less pleasing. I never saw in any country such 
& general grace of manner and /ad yhood. 

In regard of the Munster ladies, I had the pleasure to 
be present at two or three evening parties at Cork, and 
must say that they seem to excel the English ladies not 
only in wit and vivacity, but in the still more important 
article of the toilette. They are as well dressed as 
French women, and incomparably handsomer; and if 
ever this book reaches a thirtieth edition, and I can find 
out better words to express admiration, they shall be 
inserted here. Among the ladies’ accomplishments, | 
may mention, that | have heard in two or three private 
families such fine music as is rarely to be met with out 
of a capital. In one house we had a supper and songs 
afterwards, in the old honest fashion. Time was in Ire- 
land when the custom was a common one; but the world 
grows languid as it grows genteel; and I fancy it re- 
quires more than ordinary spirit and courage now for a 
good old gentleman, at the head of his kind family 
table, to strike up a good old family song. 

The delightful old gentleman who sung the song here 
mentioned, could not help talking of the Temperance 
Movement with a sort of regret, and said that all the 
fun had gone out of Ireland since Father Mathew ban- 
ished the whisky from it. 


We recommend the Ursuline Convent, and the 
Pére La Chaise of Cork to all sentimental readers, 
but especially to young ladies, and come to one of 
the most remarkable of modern men, namely that 
same Father Mathew of whom we have all heard. 


On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the passengers 
descended from the “ drag,” a stout, handsome, honest- 
looking man, of some two-and-forty years, Was passing 
by, and received a number of bows from the crowd 


a thousand little print-shop windows had already ren 
dered me familiar. He shook hands with the master of 
the carriage yery cordially, and just as cordially with 
the master’s coachman, a disciple of temperance, a» at 
least half Ireland is at present. The day after the famous 
dinnerat MacDowall’s, some of us came down rather late, 
perhaps in consequence of the events of the night before 
—(I think it was Lord Bernard’s quotation from Virgil, 
or else the absence of the currant jelly for the venison, 
that occasioned a slight headache among some of us, and 
an extreme longing for soda water,)—and there was the 
Apostle of Temperance seated at the table drinking tea, 
: ; : ; : The world likes to know 
how a great man appears even to a valet-de-chambre, 
and I suppose it is one’s vanity that is flattered in such 
rare company to find the great man quite as unassuming 
as the very smallest personage present ; and so like to 
other mortals, that we would not know him to be a great 
man at all, did we not know his name, and what he had 
done. There is nothing remarkable in Mr. Mathew’s 
manner, except that it is exceedingly simple, hearty, 
and manly, and that he does not wear the downeast, 
demure look which, I know not why, certainly character- 
izes the chief part of the gentlemen of his profession. 
Whence comes that general scowl which darkens the 
faces of the Irish priesthood | I have met a score of these 
reverend gentlemen in the country, and not one of them 
seemed to look or speak frankly, except Mr, Mathew, 
anda couple more. He is almost the only man, too, 
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that I have met in Ireland, who, in speaking of public 
matters, did not talk as a partizan. With the state of 
the country, of landlord, tenant, and peasantry, he seem- 
ed to be most curiously and intimately acquainted ; 
speaking of their wants, differences,,and the means of 
bettering them, with the minutest practical knowledge. 
And it was impossible in hearing him, to know, but from 
previous acquaintance with his character, whether he 
was Whig or Tory, Catholic or Protestant. Why does 
not Government make a Privy Councillor of him !—that 
is, if he would honour the Right Honourable body by 
taking a seat amongst them. His knowledge of the 
people is prodigious, and their confidence in him as 
great ; and what a touching attachment that is which 
these poor fellows show to any one who has their cause 
at heart—even toany one who says he has ! 

Avoiding all political questions, no man seems more 
eager than he for the practical improvement of this 
country. Leases and rents, farming improvements, read- 
ing societies, music societies—he was full of these, and 
of his schemes of temperance above all. He never misses 
a chance of making a convert, and has his hand ready 
and a pledge in his pocket for sick or poor. One of his 
disciples, in a livery coat, came into the room with a 


tray—Mr. Mathew recognised him, and shook him by | 
the hand directly; so he did with the strangers who | 


were presented to him ; and not with a courtly, popu- 
larity-hunting air, but, as it seemed, from sheer hearty 
kindness, and a desire to do every one good. 


Cork, in some of its quarters, seems the very | 


Naples of the British dominions. Dublin has the 
Bay, but Cork boasts the Lazzaroni population. 
After referring to the dulness and loneliness of the 
best streets in the respectable quarter of the city, 
our lively friend continues thus :— 


I have mentioned the respectable quarter of the city | 


—for there are quarters in it swarming with life, but of 
such a frightful kind as no pen need care to describe ; 
alleys where the odours and rags and darkness are so 


hideous, that one runs frightened away from them. In | 


some of them, they say, not the policeman, only the 
priest, can penetrate. I askeda Roman catholic clergy- 
man of the city to take me into some of these haunts, 
but he refused very justly ; and indeed a man may be 
quite satisfied with what he can see in the mere out- 


skirts of the districts, without caring to penetrate fur- | 


ther. Not far from the quays is an open space where 
the poor hold a market or bazaar. Here is liveliness 
and business enough: ragged women chattering and 
crying their beggarly wares ; ragged boys gloating over 
dirty apple and pie stalls ; fish frying, and raw, and 
stinking ; clothes-booths, where you might buy a ward- 
robe for scarecrows ; old nails, hoops, bottles, and ma- 
rine wares ; old battered furniture, that has been sold 
against starvation. In the streets round about this 
place, on a sunshiny day, all the black gaping windows 
and mouldy steps are covered with squatting lazy 
figures,—women with bare breasts, nursing babies, and 
leering a joke as you pass by, 
everywhere. Itis but two minutes’ walk out of Patrick 


Street, where you come upon a fine flashy shop of plated | 


goods, or a grand French emporium of dolls, walking- 
sticks, carpet-bags, and perfumery. The markets hard 
by have a rough, old-fashioned, cheerful look ; it’s a 
comfort after the misery to hear a red butcher's wife 
crying after you to buy an honest piece of meat. The 
poor-house, newly established, cannot hold a fifth part 
of the poverty of this great town. 

The excessive gentility of the shopkeepers in 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, all alike, is duly 
noticed by Mr. Titmarsh. They will hardly con- 


descend to wait upon a customer on any terms, | 


but never till it quite suits themselves. The want 
of small change is another feature as remarkable 
as the indifference to customers. 


sending to the bank ; and at the post-office.—But 
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this is a grievance that should be put on recopd, 


It is intolerable. 

I received six £5 Post-office orders; I called fo, 
times on as many different days at the Post-office before 
the capital could be forthcoming, getting on the third 
application £20, (after making a great clamour, and 
vowing that such things were unheard-of in Eng)and,) 
and on the fourth call, the remaining £10. I saw poop 
people who may have come from the country with their 
orders, refused payment of an order of some 4s.; and 
a gentleman who tendered a pound-note in payment of g 
foreign letter, told to “ leave his letter and pay some 
other time.” Such things could not take place in the 
hundred-and-second city in England. 


We leave our Irish friends to mark and jp. 
wardly digest what follows. It is but one of the 
many symptoms and indications of an inveterate 
disease corroding the entire fabric of Irish society, 





ragged children paddling | 


In Cork, change | 
for a five-pound note could not be obtained without | 


Half-a-dozen of the public buildings I saw were spa- 
| cious and shabby beyond all Cockney belief. Adjoining 
the Imperial Hotel is a great, large, handsome, desolate 
reading-room, which was founded by a body of Cork 
merchants and tradesmen, and is the very picture of de- 
cay. Not Palmyra—not the Russell Institution in Great 
| Coram Street—present more melancholy appearances of 
| faded greatness. Opposite this is another institution, 
| called the Cork Library, where there are plenty of books, 
' and plenty of kindness to the stranger; but the shabbi- 
ness and faded splendour of the place are quite painful. 
| There are three handsome Catholic churches commenced 
| of late years ; not one of them is complete. ‘Two want 
their porticoes ; the other is not more than thirty feet 
| from the ground; and, according to the architectural 
| plan, was to rise as high as a cathedral. There is an 
institution, with a fair library of scientific works; s 
museum, and a drawing-school with a supply of casts, 
The place is in yet more dismal condition than the 
library. The plasters are spoiled incurably for want of 
} a sixpenny feather-brush; the dust lies on the walls, and 
nobody seems to heed it. Two shillings a-year would 
have repaired much of the evil which has happened to 
| this institution ; and it is folly to talk of inward dissen- 
sions and political differences as causing the ruin of such 
institutions. Kings orlaws don’t cause or cure dust and 
' cobwebs ; but indolence leaves them to accumulate, and 
imprudence will not calculate its income, and vanity ex- 
aggerates its own powers, and the fault is laid upon that 
tyrant of a sister kingdom. The whole country is filled 
| with such failures; swaggering beginnings that could 
not be carried through; grand enterprises begun dash- 
ingly, and ending in shabby compromises or downright 
ruin. 

The citizens of Cork are distinguished by their 
love of literature, and for their literary taste and 
talent, and the wit and vivacity of their conversa- 

_tion—distinguished to a degree which astonished 
the Cockney. “ What,” he asks, “do the ladies 
and gentlemen of Baker Street know about it 2” 
| Who ever reads books in the city, or how often does 
| one hear them talked about ata club! The Cork citi- 
| zens are the most book-loving men I ever met. Tl 
| town has sent to England a number of literary men of 
i 


| 


| reputation too, and is not a little proud of their fame. 
Everybody seemed to know what Maginn was doing, 
and that Father Prout had a third volume ready, and 
what was Mr. Croker’s last article in The ees 
The young clerks and shopmen seemed as much au fat 
as their employers ; and many is the conversation I he: 
about the merits of this writer or that—Dickens, Aim® 
| worth, Lover, Lever. 


__ Now all this might have happened in Belfast, 
_ Liverpool, Glasgow, and every place inoc 

| from Scotland. But what follows is more purely 
Munsterian :-— 


I listened to two boys almost in rags; they were Joll- 
i ing over the quay balustrade, and talking about ov wf 
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the Ptolemys! and talking very well too. One of them 
had been reading in “ Rollin,” and was detailing his in- 


formation with a great deal of eloquence and fire. An- 
ether day, walking in the Mardyke, I followed three 

not half so well dressed as London errand-boys : 
pe was telling the other about Captain Ross’s voyages, 
and spoke with as much brightness and intelligence as 
the best-read gentleman’s son in England could do. He 
was as much of a gentleman, too, the ragged young 
student; his manner as good, though perhaps more eager 
snd emphatic ; his language was extremely rich, too, 
and eloquent. Does the reader remember his school- 
days, when half-a-dozen lads in the bedrooms took it by 
turns to tell stories! How poor the language gener- 
ally was, and how exceedingly poor the imagination ! 
Both of those ragged Irish lads had the making of gen- 
tlemen, scholars, orators, in them. 


What followsis, we fear, the most Irishofall. The 
traveller is luxuriating in the midst of a charming 
landscape in the environs of Cork, the beautiful 
river Lee before him, the city spires and towers in 
the distance, an old castle, with villas and parks 
innumerable lying all around ; but 


In the midst of your pleasure, three beggars have 
hobbled up, and are howling supplications to the Lord. 
One is old and blind, and so diseased and hideous, that 
straightway all the pleasure of the sight round about 
vanishes from you—that livid, ghastly face interposing 
between you and it. And so it is throughout the south 
and west of Ireland ; the traveller is haunted by the 
face of the popular starvation. It is not the exception, 
it is the condition of the people. In this fairest and 
richest of countries, men are suffering and starving by 
millions. There are thousands of them at this minute 
stretched in the sunshine at their cabin doors, with no 
work, scarcely any food, no hope seemingly. Strong 
countrymen are lying in bed “ fur the hunger ”—because 
a man lying on his back does not need so much food as 
a person a-foot. Many of them have torn up the unripe 
potatoes from their little gardens, and to exist now must 
look to winter, when they shall have to suffer starvation 
andeold too. The epicurean, and traveller for pleasure, 
had better travel anywhere than here ; where there are 
miseries that one does not dare to think of ; where one 
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Our sketcher very ingeniously traces out the 
growth and decay of an Irish dwelling, where he 
alleges punch was brewed before the rain was kept 
out ; and the inmates had balls and dinner-parties 
before the floors were firm, or the wainscots painted, 
if that be yet done. A tenement of this sort was 
lately, and may be still, inhabited by Mrs. Fagan, 
a young widow, whose establishment aptly illus- 
trates the social condition of her country :— 

The drawing-room of the tenement mentioned just 
now, with its pictures, and pulleyless windows, and lock- 
less doors, was tenanted by a friend who lodged there 
with a sick wife and a couple of little children; one of 
whom was an infant in arms. It is not, however, the 
lodger, who is an Englishman, but the kind landlady 
and her family, who may well be described here—for 
their like are hardly to be found on the other side of the 
| Channel. Mrs. Fagan is a young widow who has seen 
_ better days; and that portrait over the grand mantelpiece 
is the picture of her husband that is gone, a handsome 
young man, and well to do at one time as a merchant. 
But the widow (she is as pretty, as lady-like, as kind, 
and as neat as ever widow could be) has little left to live 
upon but the rent of her lodgings and her furniture, of 
which we have seen the best in the drawing-room. 

She has three fine children of her own ; there is 
Minny, and Katey, and Patsey, and they occupy indif- 
ferently the dining-room on the ground-floor, or the 
kitchen opposite : where, in the midst of a great smoke, 
sits an old nurse by a copper of potatoes which is always 
bubbling and full. Patsey swallows quantities of them, 
that’s clear—his cheeks are as red and shining as apples; 
and when he roars, you are sure that his lungs are in the 
finest condition. Next door to the kitchen is the pan- 
try, and there is a bucket full of the before-mentioned 
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fruit, and a grand service of china for dinner and des- 
sert. The kind young widow shows them with no little 
pride, and says with reason that there are few lodging- 
houses in Cork that can match such china as that. They 
are relics of the happy old times when Fagan kept his 
gig and horse, doubtless, and had his friends to dine 
the happy, prosperous days which she has exchanged for 
poverty and the sad black gown. 

Patsey, Minny, and Katey have made friends with the 


is always feeling how helpless pity is, and how hopeless | little English people up stairs ; the elder of whom, in 
relief, and is perpetually made ashamed of being happy. | the course of a month, has as fine a Munster brogue as 
Ihave just been strolling up a pretty little height | ever trolled over the lips of any born Corkagian. The 


called Grattan’s Hill, that overlooks the town and the | 


old nurse carries out the whole united party to walk, 


river, and where the artist that comes Cork-wards may | with the exception of the English baby, that jumps about 


ind many subjects for his pencil. ; ; 
What a strange air of forlorn gaiety there is about the 
place !—the sky itself seems as if it did not know whe- 
ther to laugh or ery, so full is it of clouds and sunshine. 
Little, fat, ragged smiling children are clambering about 
the rocks, and sitting on mossy door-steps, tending other 
children yet smaller, fatter, and more dirty. “ Stop till 
l get you a posy,” (pronounced pawawawsee) cries one 


wehin toanother. “Tell me who is it ye love, Jooly,” | 


exclaims another, cuddling a red-faced infant with a 
‘ery dirty nose. More of the same race are perched 
t the summer-house, and two wenches, with large 


| in the arms of a countrywoman of her own. That is, 
unless one of the four Miss Fagans take her ; for four 
of them there are, four other Miss Fagans, from eigh- 
teen downwards to fourteen :—handsome, fresh, lively, 
| dancing, bouncing girls. You may always see two or 
| three of them smiling at the parlour window, and they 
| laugh and turn away their heads when any young fellow 
| looks and admires them. 
Now, it stands to reason that a young widow of five- 
| and-twenty can’t be the mother of four young ladies of 
| eighteen downwards; and, if anybody wants to know 
| how they come to be living with the poor widow their 


parple feet, are flapping some carpets in the air. It is | cousin, the answer is, they are on 4 visit. Peggy the 
+ wonder the carpets will bear this kind of treatment at maid says, their papa 18 @ gentleman of property, and 


ill,and do not be off at once to mingle with the ele- 


sents. I never saw things that hung to life by such a | 


‘frail thread. 

This dismal-pleasant place is a suburb of the second 
“ty in Ireland, and one of the most beautiful spots about 
the town, What a prim, bustling, active, green-rail- 
aged, tea-gardened, gravel-walked place would it have 
been in the five hundredth town in England !—but you 
et the people can be quite as happy in the rags and 
"ithout the paint, and I hear a great deal more hearti- 
yess and affection from these children than from their 
“t, little brethren across the Channel. 

fa man wanted to study ruins, here is a house close 


at hand, not forty years old, no doubt, but yet as com- | 
: 77 Ae ‘ : | day long. When they are not singing to the baby, they 


1 
Petely gone to rack as Netley Abbey. 


can “spend his eight hundred a year.” 
Why don’t they remain with the old gentleman, then, 
instead of quartering on the poor young widow, who has 
| her own little mouths to feed! The reason is, the old 
gentleman has gone and married his cook; and the 
| daughters have quitted him in a body, refusing to sit 
down to dinner with a person who ought, by rights, to 
| be in the kitchen. The whole family (the Fagans are of 
| good family) take the quarrel up, and here are the young 

people under shelter of the widow. 

Four merrier, tender-hearted girls are not to be found 

| in all Ireland ; and the only subject of contention 

them is, which shall have the English baby; they are 
nursing it, and singing to it, and dandling it by turns all 
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are singing to an old piano; such an old, wiry, jingling, 
wheezy piano! It has plenty of work, playing jigs 
and song-accompaniments between meals, and acting 
as a sideboard at dinner. I am not sure that it is at 
test at night either ; but have a shrewd suspicion that it 

One ing the Widow Fagan’s house. 
When Peggy in coals for the drawing-room fire, 
she carried them—in what, do you think? “ In a coal- 
scuttle, to be sure,” says the English reader, down on you 
as sharp as a needle. 

No, you clever it wasn’t a coal-scuttle. 

“ Well, then, it was in a fire-shovel,” says that bright- 
est of wits, guessing again. 

No, it wasn’t a fire-shovel, you heaven-born genius: 
and you might guess from this until Mrs. Snooks called 
you up to coffee, and you would never find out. It was 
im something which I have already described in Mrs. 
Fagan’s pantry. 

“Oh, I have you now, it was the bucket where the 
potatoes were; the thlatternly wetch!” says Snooks. 

. Wrong again—Peggy brought up the coals—in a 

CHINA PLATE! 

From Cork, Mr. Titmarsh set out for the Lakes, 
sketching all the way the market people, the rich 
river banks, old castles and trees, Irish clouds, 
(which, it seems, have a physiognomy and form 
of their own) stage-coaches, carts and cars, &c., 
&c. We take the group which at Skibbereen 
hailed the “ Skibbereen Perseverance,’ a wondrous 
vehicle :— 

Some gentlemen were at the coach besides those of 
lower degree. Here was a fat fellow with large whis- 
kers, a geranium, and a cigar; yonder a tall handsome 
old man that I wouid swear was a dragoon on half-pay. 
He had a little cap, a Taglioni coat, a pair of beautiful 
spaniels, and a pair of knee-breeches which showed a 
very handsome old leg; and his object seemed to be to 
invite everybody to dinner as they got off the coach—no 
doubt he has seen the “ Skibbereen Perseverance ” come 
in ever since it was a “ Perseverance.” It is wonderful 
to think what will interest men in prisons or country 
towns ! 

There is a dirty coffee-room with a strong smell of 
whisky ; indeed three young “ materialists” are em- 
ployed at the moment: and I hereby beg to offer an 
apology to three other gentlemen—the Captain, another, 
and the gentleman of the geranium, who had caught 
hold of a sketching-stool which is my property, and were 
stretching it, and sitting upon it, and wondering, and 
talking of it, when the owner came in, and they bounced 
off to their seats like so many school-boys. Dirty as the 
place was, this was no reason why it should not produce 
an exuberant dinner of trouts and Kerry mutton; after 
which Dan the waiter, holding up a dingy decanter, asks 
how much whisky I’d have ? 

It was Sunday— 


The people came flocking into the place by hundreds, | 
| “Should you like anything to drink, Sir?” says one, 


and you saw their blue cloaks dotting the road and the 
bare open plains beyond. The men came with shoes 
and stockings to-day, the women all bare-legged, and 
many of them might be seen washing their feet in the 
stream, before they went up to the chapel. The street 
seemed to be lined on either side with blue cloaks, 
squatting along the doorways as is their wont. Amon 
these, numberless cows were walking to and fro, an 
pails of milk passing, and here and there a hound or 
two went stalking about. Dan, the waiter, says they 
are hunted by the handsome old Captain who was yes- 
terday inviting everybody to dinner. 

After a long stroll, Mr. Titmarsh felt ready for 
breakfast, which, however, was no reason whatever, 
in an Irish hostelrie, that breakfast should be ready 
forhim. He says— 

After 
(which properly 
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making several useless applications to a bell, 
declined to work on Sundays,) I made a 





bad study for a painter. It is a huge room, with g 
peat fire burning, and a staircase walking up one side 
of it, on which stair was a damsel in a partial though by 
no means picturesque dishabille. The cook had just 
come in with a great frothing pail of milk, and sat with 
her arms folded ; the hostler’s boy sat dangling his leg 
from the table ; the hostler was dandling a noble litte 
boy of a year old, at whom Mrs. Cook likewise grinneq 
delighted. Here, too, sat Mr. Dan, the waiter ; and no 
wonder breakfast was delayed, for all three of these 
worthy domestics seemed delighted with the infant. 

He was handed over to the gentleman’s arms for the 
space of thirty seconds ; the gentleman being the father 
of a family, and of course an aniateur. 
en Say Dan for the gentleman,” says the delighted 

k. 
“ Dada,” says the baby ; at which the assembly grin. 
ned with joy: and Dan promised I should have my 
breakfast “ in a hurry.” 

But of all the wonderful things to be seen in Skibbe. 
reen, Dan’s pantry is the most wonderful :—every 
article within is a make-shift, and has been ingeniously 
perverted from its original destination. Here lie bread, 
blacking, fresh-butter, tallow-candles, dirty knives,—al} 
in the same cigar-box, with snuff, milk, cold bacon, 
brown sugar, broken tea-cups, and bits of soap. No 
pen can describe that establishment, as no English ima- 
gination could have conceived it. 


At Bantry he tried to make a sketch of the 
cabins. Sketchers in general do not object to those 
little dilapidations, or departures from the right 
line which heighten the effect of the picturesque; 


but here !— 

As for drawing them, it was in vain to try ; one might 
as well make a sketch of a bundle of rags. An ordi- 
nary pig-stye in England is really more comfortable. 
Most of them were not six feet long or five feet high, 
built of stones huddled together, a hole being left for 
the people to creep in at, a ruined thatch to keep 
out some little portion of the rain. The occupiers 
of these places sat at their doors in tolerable content- 
ment, or the children came down and washed their feet 
in the water. I declare I believe a Hottentot kraal has 
more comforts in it: even to write of the place makes 
one unhappy, and the words move slow. But in the 
midst of all this misery there is an air of actual cheer- 
fulness ; and go but a few score of yards off, and these 
wretched hovels lying together look really picturesque 
and pleasing. 

The rain had fallen pitilessly at Glengariff, day 
after day, and the cars to Tralee failed to come up, 
when a fortunate adventure relieved the tedium of 
the delay. He fell in (as if fortune desired to make 
him amends for the delay,) with a set of jovial 
Irish yachtsmen, like himself bound for Killarney, 
whither indeed all the world was hurrying. 


A merrier set of fellows it were hard to meet 


commencing the acquaintance: “we have the best 
whisky in the world, and plenty of porter in the basket. 
Therewith the jolly seamen produced a long bottle of 
grog, which was passed round from one to another; 
then began singing, shouting, laughing, roaring for the 
whole journey, “ British sailors have a knack, pull away 
ho, boys! Hurroo! my fine fellow, does your 

know you’re out ? Hurroo, Tim Herlihy ! you’re 4 
Tim Herlihy.” One man sang on the roof, one 

to the echo, another apostrophized the aforesaid Herlihy 
as he passed grinning on a car; a third hada 
handkerchief flaunting from a pole, with which he pet 
formed ys proaee y in the ry Fh any bya 
met ; and great were their yells as es 

at the salutation, and the riders swerved thelr saddles. 
In the midst of this rattling chorus we 
gradually the country grew wilder and more 
and we passed through a grim mountain 





personal descent to the imn-kitchen, where was nota 





and bare ; the road winding round some of the 
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merable hills, and once or twice, by means of a tunnel, 
rushing boldly through them. One of these tunnels, 
they say, is a couple of ‘hundred yards long ; and a 
pretty howling, I need not say, was made through that 
pipe of rock by the jolly yacht’s crew. “ We saw you 
in the blacksmith’s shade at Glengariff,” says 
one, “and we wished we had you on board. Sucha 
life we led of it !’—They roved about the coast, 
they said, in their vessel ; they feasted off the best of fish, 
mutton, and whisky; they had Gamble’s turtle-soup on 
poard, and fun from morning till night, and vice versd. 
Gradually it came out that there was not, owing to the 
tremendous rains, a dry corner in their ship ; that they 
slung two in a huge hammock in the cabin, and that one 
ef their crew had been ill, and shirked off What a 
wonderful thing pleasure is ! to be wet all day and night ; 
to be scorched and blistered by the sun and rain; to 
beat in and out of little harbours, and to exceed diur- 
nally upon whisky-punch—faith, London, and an arm- 
chair at the club, are more to the tastes of some men. 


An Irish stage-coach is quite as hospitable, it 
would appear, as anything else of Irish construc- 
tion that has a roof to it. All the passengers that 
offered along the road were made welcome ; and 
once mounted, held on as they best could, or if 
they fell off, got up again. But of the extras :— 


The fact must be told, that five of the new passengers 
(I don’t count a little boy besides) were women, and 
very pretty, gay, frolicsome, lively, kind-hearted, innocent 
women too ; and for the rest of the journey there was no 
end of laughing, and shouting, and singing, and hugging, 
so that the caravan presented the appearance which is 
— in the frontispiece of this work. 

ow it may be a wonder to some persons, that with 
such a cargo the carriage did not upset, or some of us 
did not fall off; to which the answer is, that we did fall 
off. A very pretty woman fell off, and showed a pair of 
never-mind-what-coloured garters, and an interesting 
English traveller fell off too; but, Heaven bless you ! 
these cars are made to fall off from: and considering 
the circumstances of the case and in the same company, 
I would rather fall off than not. A great number of 
polite allusions and genteel inquiries were, as may be 
imagined, made by the jolly boat’s crew. But though 
the lady affected to be a little angry at first, she was far 
too good-natured to be angry long, and at last fairly 
burst out laughing with the passengers. We did not 
fall off again, but held on very tight, and just as we 


were reaching Killarney, saw somebody else fall off from 
another car. 


Thus merrily they entered “ould Killarney ;” but 
Here my companion suddenly let go my hand, and, by 
4 certain uneasy motion of the waist, gave me notice to 
withdraw the other too; and so we rattled up to the 
Kenmare Arms: and so ended, not without a sigh on 
my part, one of the merriest six-hour rides that five 
yachtsmen, one Cockney, five women and a child, the 
‘arman, and a countryman with an alpeen, ever took in 
their lives. As for my fellow companion, she would 
hardly speak the next day, but all the five maritime 
men made me vow and promise that I would go and see 
them at Cork, where I should have horses to ride, the 
t yacht out of the harbour to sail in, and the best 
of whisky, claret, and welcome. Amen, and may every 
person who buys a copy of this book meet with 
same deserved fate. 
town of Killarney was in a violent state of ex- 
t with a series of horse- hurdle-races, boat- 
races, and stag-hunts by land and water, which were 
tae lace, and attracted a vast crowd from all 
gdom. All the inns were full, and j 


cost five a-da 7 . 
y, nay, more in some places ; for 
wy lantlaay, Mrs. M ddy, aes but 


that sum, a leisurel 

> : y old gentleman whom I never saw 
fs rd life Page te my acquaintance by stopping me 
for tert A pmrin and said he paid a pound a-day 


But the races, boating, the stag-hunt, &c., &c., 


. 





we must leave untouched to the enviable purehaser 
of Mr. Titmarsh’s volumes. Besides, we once had 
a stag-hunt at Killarney ourselves,* which has 
never yet been matched ; and as for old 

like Mucruss, and show-domains like Mr.H By 
they may be hadanywhere. Here is a moral les- 
son :— 

All round the town miserable streets of cabins are 
stretched. You see people lolling at each door, women 
staring and combing their hair, men with their little 
pipes, children whose rags hang on by a miracle, idling 
in agutter. Are we to set all this down te absenteeism, 
and pity poor injured Ireland t Is the landlord’s absence 
the reason why the house is filthy, and Biddy lolls in the 
porch all day! Upon my word, I have heard people 
talk as if, when Pat’s thatch was blown off, the landlord 
ought to go fetch the straw and the ladder, and mend it 
himself. People need not be dirty if they are ever 0 
idle ; if they are ever so poor, pigs and men need not 
live together. Half an hour’s work, and digging a 
trench, might remove that filthy dunghill from that 
filthy window. The smoke might as well come out of 
the chimney as out of the door. Why should not Tim 
do that, instead of walking a hundred and sixty miles 
toarace? The priests might do much more to effect 
these reforms, than even the landlords themselves : and I 
hope, now that the excellent Father Mathew has suc- 
ceeded in arraying his clergy to work with him in the abo- 
lition of drunkenness, they will attack the monster Dirt 
with the same good-will,and surely with the same success. 

It is a brave speech, Mr. Titmarsh; but the 
ancient union between dirt and idleness is not so 
easily repealed as you seem to take for granted. 
The Cockney did not much admire Tralee, and 
never once appears to have thought of O’Connell 
while in that neighbourhood. He went on to Tar- 
bet, and reached Limerick by one of the steamers 
that ply between Kilrush and that city ; and have 
done for twenty-five years; so that there is little 
more to tell of the navigation, nor yet of that 
Sovereign river the Mighty Shannon. Something 
novel is made out of the population of Limerick :— 

I asked one of the ten thousand fruit-women the price 
of her green pears. “ Twopence a-piece,” she said; and 
there were two little ragged beggars standing by, who 
were munching the fruit; a book-shop-woman made me 
pay threepence for a bottle of ink which usually costs » 
penny; a potato-woman told me that her potatoes cost 
fourteen-pence a stone; and all these ladies treated the 
stranger with a leering, wheedling servility, which made 
me long to box their ears, were it not that them and who 
lays his hand upon a woman is an—, &. After you 
get out of the main street, the handsome part of the 
town is at an end, and you suddenly find ape . such 
a labyrinth of busy swarming poverty squalid com- 
merce as never was seen—no not in Saint Giles’, where 
Jew and Irishman side by side exhibit their genius for 
dirt. Here every house almost was a half ruin, 
rming with people ; in the cellars you looked down 
and saw a barrel of herrings, which a merchant was 
dispensing ; or 3 sack of meal, which a poor, dirty wo- 


4 


Tim 

ee on another family ; there are long- 
girls of fourteen at every one of the windows, 

and dirty children ev here. In the cellars, look at 
them in dingy white over a bow! of stirabout 


* See Tuit’s Magazine for May 1833. 
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the shop, ling up and down the ruined steps, or 
from . black counter ; up above, see 
the girl of fourteen is tossing and dandling one of them, 
and a pretty tender it is, in the midst of this filth 
and wretchedness, to see the women and children toge- 
ther. It makes a sunshine in the dark place, and some- 
how half reconciles one to it. Children are everywhere 
—look out of the nasty streets into the still more nasty 
back-lanes ; there they are, sprawling at every door and 
court, paddling in every puddle, and in about a fair pro- 
to every six children, an old woman ; a very 
old, blear-eyed, ragged woman, who makes believe to 
sell something out of a basket, and is perpetually calling 
upon the name of the Lord. For every three ragged, 
old women, you will see two ragged, old men, praying 
and moaning like the females ; and there is no lack of 
young men, either, though I never could make out what 
they were about: they loll about the street, chiefly con- 
versing in knots ; and in every street you will be pretty 
sure to see a recruiting sergeant, with gay ribands in his 
cap, loitering about with an eye upon the other loiterers 
there. The buz,and hum, and chattering of this crowd 
is quite inconceivable to us in England, where a crowd 
is generally silent: as a person with a decent coat 
passes, they stop in their talk, and say, “God bless you 
for a fine gentleman!” In these crowded streets, where 
all are beggars, the beggary is but small : only thévery 
old and hideous venture to ask for a penny, otherwise 
the competition would be too great. ‘9 
On the way to Ennis we hear— > 
A great light of the Catholic church, who was of late 
a candlestick in our own communion, was on the coach 
with us, reading devoutly out of a breviary, on many 
occasions, along the road. A crowd of black coats and 
heads, with that indescribable look which belongs to the 
Catholic clergy, were evidently on the look-out for the 
coach ; and as it stopped, one of them came up to me 
with a low bow, and asked if I was the Honourable and 
Reverend Mr. S——? How I wish I had answered 
him I was! It would have been a grand scene. The 
respect paid to this gentleman’s descent is quite absurd 
—the papers bandy his title about with pleased emphasis 
—the Galway paper calls him the rery Reverend. There 
is something in the love for rank almost childish : witness 
the adoration of George 1V.; the pompous joy with 
which John Tuam records his correspondence with a 
great man ; the continual my-lording of the Bishops, the 
Right-Honourabling of Mr. O’Connell—which title his 
party-papers delight on all occasions to give him—nay, 
the delight of that great man himself when first he at- 
tained the dignity ; he figured in his robes in the most 
good-humoured simple delight at having them, and went 
to church forthwith in them, as if such a man wanted a 
title before his name. 


At Ennis the Cockney bought a whole library of 
popular Irish classics for eighteenpence ; which, to 
use a phrase of his own, he “discourses” at consider- 
able length, in his Galway Nights’ Entertainments, 
particularly the adventures and exploits of the 
Irish hero, Captain Freeny. One of the afternoon 
entertainments in Galway was helping one gentle- 
man of the party at the coach dinner to three 
wings of turkey! Luckily there were two tur- 
keys on this bountifully-spread table. “ Does,” 
our friend asks, 


Everybody in Galway eat three wings when there are 
= ra yee dinner? Be has heard wonders of the 
ountry,—the ing, daring, duelling, desperate, rol- 
licking, whisky-drinking people : Sat this wale beats 
all, When I asked the Galway turkiphagus (there is no 
other word, for turkey was invented long after Greece) 

if he would take a third wing!” with a peculiar satiric 
accent on the words, third wing, which cannot be ex- 
pressed in writing, but which the occasion fully merited, 
I thought, perhaps, that following the custom of the 
country, where everybody, according to Maxwell and 
Lever, challenges everybody else,—I thought the Gal- 
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wagian would call me out: but no such thing. He 
said, “ If you plase, Sir,” in the blandest way in the 
world ; and gobbled up the limb in a twinkling. As ap 
encouragement, too, for persons meditating that impor. 
tant change of condition, the gentleman was a : 
he took but one glass of water to that intolerable dea) 
of bubblyjock. Galway must be very much 

since the days when Maxwell and Lever knew it. Three 
turkey-wings and a glass of water! But the man ¢ap- 
not be the representative of a class, that is clear: it js 
physically and arithmetically impossible. They can’t aij 
eat three wings of two turkeys at dinner; the turkeys 
could not stand it, let alone the men. 

The traveller went to Ballynahinch and West- 
port. Atthe inn at Leenane, his Cockney gallantry 
was sorely tried by a delicate specimen of the 
“finest pisantry :” 

With a curtsy, came a young woman, who sold worsted 
socks at a shilling a-pair. 

It required no small pains to entice this rustic beauty to 
stand, while a sketch should be made of her. Nor did any 
compliments or cajolements, on my part or the land- 
lady’s, bring about the matter; it was not until money 
was offered that the lovely creature consented. I offered 
(such is the ardour of the real artist) either to give her 
sixpence, or to purchase two pairs of her socks, if she 
would stand still for five minutes. On which she said 
she would prefer selling the socks. Then she stood still 
for a moment in the corner of the room; then she turned 
her face towards the corner, and the other part of her 
person towards the artist, and exclaimed in that attitude, 
“T must have a shilling more.” Then I told her to go 
to the deuce. Then she made a proposition, involving 
the stockings and sixpence, which was similarly rejected; 
and finally, the above splendid design was completed at 
the price first stated. 

However, as we went off, this timid little love barred 
the door for a moment, and said that “I ought to give 
her another shilling; that a gentleman would give her 
another shilling,” and so on: she might have trod the 
London streets for ten years, and not have been madre 
impudent and more greedy. : 

His post-boy to Westport was an unlicked cub, 
who spoke no English, and who had inherited the 
identical breeches worn by Humphrey Clinker 
when he gave such mortal offence to the delicate 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. They stopped at a hut 


on the dreary way ; 

The driver pulled out a bag of oats, and borrowing aa 
iron-pot from the good people, half filled it with corm, 
which the poor, tired, galled, bewhipped, black horse 
began eagerly to devour. The young charioteer himself 
hinted very broadly his desire for a glass of whisky, 
which was the only kind of refreshment that this remote 


house of entertainment supplied. 
In the various cabins I have entered, I have found 


talking a vain matter; the people are suspicious of the 
stranger within their wretched gates, and are shy, Slj, 
and silent. I have, commonly, only been able to get 
half-answers in reply to my questions, given in @ manner 
that seemed plainly to intimate that the visit was un 
come. 

That Mr. Titmarsh is no friend to arrogant 
churchmen, nor to priests of any order, is sufh- 
ciently obvious, whatever may be his peculiar Te 
ligious opinions ; nor does he spare long- 
bad, extempore, Protestant sermons, any more thaa 
Romish superstitions. At Westport he heard # 
charity sermon preached, and saw bank-notes 
the plate. He thus moralizes :— 

If I were Defender of the Faith, I would issue 32 oF 
der to all priests and deacons to take to the book ag¥#» 
weighing well, before they uttered it, every word | 
proposed to say upon so great a subject as that of yy 
gion ; and mistrusting that dangerous facility 





active jaws and a hot imagination. Reverend 
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pave adopted this habit, and keep us for an hour listen- 
ing to what might well be told in ten minutes. . . . 
. «+ Beware of too mich talk, O parsons! If aman 
js to give an account of every idle word he utters, for 
what a number of such loud nothings, windy emphatic 

and metaphors, spoken not for God’s glory but 
the preacher’s, will many a cushion-thumper have to an- 


Cite ye O48 is 
A Pattern or Patron at Croagh-Phadric is not 
so joyous or pleasant as we had hoped to find so 
festive an occasion ; and the penances of the seve- 
ral stations are most orthodoxly denounced by Mr. 
Titmarsh, who had been told the truth, and pro- 
bably a little more, ere he said— 


My informant describes the people as coming away 
from this “ frightful exhibition, suffering severe pain, 
wounded and bleeding in the knees and feet, and some 
of the women shrieking with the pain of their wounds. 
Fancy thousands of these.bent upon their work, and 


priests standing by to encourage them !—for shame, for | 


shame! If all the popes, cardinals, bishops, hermits, 

i and deacons that ever lived, were to come for- 
ward and preach this as a truth—that to please God you 
must macerate your body, that the sight of your agonies 
is weleome to Him, and that your blood, groans, and de- 
gradation find favour in His eyes, I would not believe 
them. Better have over a company of Fakeers at once, 
and set the Suttee going. Of these tortures, however, 
Thad not the fortune to witness a sight; for going to- 
wards the mountain for the first four miles, the only con- 
veyance I could find was half the pony of an honest sailor, 
who said, when applied to, “I tell you what I do wid 
you: I give you a spell about ;” but as it turned out we 
were going different ways, this help was but a small one. 
fewe . The pleasures of the poor people—for 
after the business on the mountain came the dancing and 
love-making at its foot—was woefully spoiled by the rain, 
which rendered dancing on the grass impossible ; nor were 
the tents big enough for that exercise. 

Our friend is somewhat severe on the admiration 
of all orders of the Irish for ail manner of titles 
and decorations—an absurdity which never fails 
to provoke his ire. The “mouldy, dirty” town of 
Tuam, has a splendid Catholic cathedral, and over 

The door is a huge coat of arms, surmounted by a 
Cardinal’s hat—the arms of the See, no doubt, quartered 
with John Tuam’s own patrimonial coat ; and that was 
4 frieze coat, from all accounts passably ragged at the 








elbows. Well, he must be a poor wag who could sneer | 
at an old coat, because it was old and poor. But if a | 
man changes it for a tawdry gimcrack suit, bedizened | 


with twopenny tinsel, and struts about calling himself 
his Grace and my Lord, when may we laugh, if not then ? 

re is something simple in the way in which these 
geod people belord their clergymen, and respect titles 
real or sham. Take any Dublin paper,—a couple of 
columns of it are sure to be filled with movements of the 
mall great men of the world. Accounts from Darrynane 
state that the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor is in 
g00d health—his Lordship went out with his beagles 
yesterday—or His Grace the Most Reverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Ballywhack, assisted by the Right Rever- 
end the Lord Bishops of Trincomalee and Hippopotamus, 
assisted, &c.; or Colonel Tims, of Castle Tims, and lady, 
have quitted the Shelburne Hotel, with a party for Kil- 
ballybathershins, where the august [This epithet is ap- 
Plied to the party of a Colonel somebody, in a Dublin 
Paper,] party propose to enjoy a few days’ shrimp-fishing 
—and so on. 


_ Now, when Mr. Titmarsh asserts that the Eng- 
lish have kicked down this humbug, one might 
fancy that he never sees the Morning Post. Nor 
can he perceive that the Irish show greater common 
*ense in matters that more nearly concern them. 
An Irishman, on the top of the coach, was bewail- 
‘ng that the pretty village of Ahascragh must go to 
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rack and ruin, because a certain agent was removed 
and another appointed ; on which the incredulous 
Cockney exclaims :— 


How is it that the presence of one man, more or less, 
should affect a set of people come to years of manhood, and 
knowing that they have their duty todo! Whyshoulda 
man at Ahascragh let his home go to ruin, and stuff his 
windows with breeches instead of glass because 
Mr. Smith is agent in place of Mr. Jones? Is he a child, 
that won’t work unless the schoolmaster be at hand ¢ or 
are we to suppose, with the Repealers, that the cause ofall 
this degradation and misery is the intolerable tyranny of 
the sister country, and the pain which poor Ireland has 
been made to endure! This is very well at the Corn-Ex- 
change, and among patriots after dinner ; but, after all, 
granting the grievance of the franchise (though it may not 
be unfair to presume, that a man who has not strength of 
mind enough to mend his own breeches or his own win- 
dows, will always be the tool of one party or another,) 
there is no Inquisition set up in the country; the law 
tries to defend the people as much as they will allow ; 
the odious tithe has even been whisked off from their 
shoulders to the landlords; they may live pretty much as 


| theylike. Is it not too monstrous to how! about English 


tyranny and suffering Ireland, and call for a Stephen’s 
Green Parliament, to make the country quiet and the 
people industrious? The people are not politically worse- 
treated than their neighbours in England. The priests 
and the landlords, if they chose to cotperate, might do 
more for the country now than any kings or laws could. 
What you want here is not a Catholic or Protestant 
party, but an Irish party. 

“True for ye,” Mr. Titmarsh ; but how is that 
national party to be gathered together? At Balli- 
nasloe, as it was not the Fair time, all was found 
cheerless and comfortless ; and the beggars more 
hideous and loathsome than anywhere else: and 
this is surely saying a great deal— 

“ A penny for the sake of poor little Mery,” said an- 
other woman, who had a baby sleeping on her withered 
breast ; and how can any one who has a little Mery at 
home, resist such an appeal? “Pity the poor blind man!” 
roared a respectably-dressed grenadier of a fellow. I 
told him to go to the gentleman with the red neck-cloth 
and fur cap, (a young buck from Trinity College,) to 
whom the blind man with much simplicity immediately 
stepped over; and as for the rest of the beggars, what 
pen or pencil could describe their hideous leering flattery, 
their cringing swindling humour! ' 

Mr. Titmarsh is perfectly hardened against Lrish 
beggars. He cannot appreciate their wit, which 
he thinks impudence ; nor tolerate the whine, 
which to other travellers—we cannot always tell 
why—smacks of so rich a humour. In travelling 
from Ballinasloe back to Dublin, Mr. Titmarsh 
had for companions, on the top of the coach, a lot 
of Maynooth students, returning to the college at 
the end of their vacation. It is well they have 


a vacation ; and would be better that they had 


more, if his account be substantially correct :— 

One of them, a freshman, was inside the coach with 
the clergyman, and told him, with rather a long face, of 
the dismal discipline of his college. They are not allowed 
to quit the gates (except on general walks ;) they are 
expelled if they read a newspaper ; and they begin term 
with “a retreat” of a week, which time they are made 
to devote to silence, and, as it is supposed, to devotion 
and meditation. 

I must say the young fellows drank plenty of whisky 
on the road, to them for their year’s abstinence ; 
and, when at length arrived in the miserable village of 
Maynooth, determined not to go into college that night, 
but to devote the evening to “a lark.” They were 
simple, kind-hearted young men, sons of farmers or 
tradesmen seemingly ; and, as is always the case here, 
except among some of the qatry, ey 
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pleasing in manners. Their talk was of this com- 
nod ype y bevy how one was in rhetoric, and another 
in logic, and a third had got his curacy. Wait for a 
while ; and with the happy system pursued within the 
walls of their college, those smiling good-humoured faces 
will come out with a scowl, and downcast eyes that seem 
afraid to look the world in the face. Wheu the time 
comes for them to take leave of yonder dismal-looking 
barracks, they will be men no longer, but bound over to 
the church, body and soul: their free thoughts chained 
down and kept in darkness, their honest affections muti- 
lated: wel!, I hope they will be happy to-night at any 
rate, and talk and laugh to their hearts’ content. The 
poor freshman, whose big chest is carried off by the 
porter yonder to the inn, has but twelve hours more of 
hearty, natural, human life. To-morrow, they will be- 
gin their work upon him: cramping his mind, and bitting 
his tongue, and firing and cutting at his heart,—breaking 
him to pull the church chariot. Ah! why didn’t he stop 
at home, and dig potatoes and get children ? 


We cannot be coaxed, even by Mr. Titmarsh, to 
take one more look of the beauties of Wicklow— 
not upon any terms whatever; and are nearly as 
indifferent to the Dublin cheap dandies, though 
they are among the most superb animals of that 
wonderful genus to be found throughout Europe 
or America, They are of a quite distinct species 
from those who are to be seen on a Sunday in the 
Park, or in Liverpool, which is rather famous for 
its commercial dandies. The Dublin breed, not 
content with Sunday, appear every day, and all 
day long. We wonder how they manage it. The 
wardrobe of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse could not 
have stood such incessant calls upon its ways and 
means, although his washer-woman’s bills had not 
been materially increased by the demand on the 
shirt-pins and flashy waistcoats. The Dublin 
dandies 


Assume a sort of military and ferocious look, not 
observable in other cheap dandies, except in Paris per- 
haps now and then; and are to be remarked, not so much 
for the splendour of their ornaments, as for the profusion 
of them. Thus for instance, a hat which is worn straight 
over the two eyes, costs very likely no more than one which 
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hangs upon one ear—a great oily bush of hair to balance | 


the hat (otherwise the head no doubt would fall hope- 
lessly on one side) is even more economical than a crop 
which requires the barber’s scissors oft-times ;—also a 
tuft on the chin, may be had at a small expense of bear’s 
grease by persons of a proper age; and although big 
pins are the fashion, I am bound to say, I have never 
seen so many or so big as here. Large agate marbles 
or “taws,” globes terrestrial and celestial, pawnbrokers’ 
balls,—I cannot find comparisons large enough for these 
wonderful ornaments of the person. Canes also should 
be mentioned, which are sold very splendid, with gold 
or silver heads, for a shilling on the quays; and the 
dandy not uncommonly finishes off with a horn quizzing- 
glass, which being stuck in one eye, contracts the brows, 
and gives a fierce determined look to the whole counte- 
nance. In idleness at least, these young men can com- 
pete with the greatest lords: and the wonder is, how 
the city can support so many of them, or they themselves; 
how they manage to spend their time; who gives them 
money to ride hacks in the “ Phaynix” on field and race 
days ; to have boats at Kingstown during the summer; 
and to be crowding the railway coaches all the day long. 


The Cockney made a farther dash into Leinster 
and into Ulster; and, with more of the “ humours” 
of the country, saw also its best parts. One famous 
farmers’ dinner was eaten at Naas, after a local 
cattle-show ; not a grand affair like that of Cork, 
but a plain mutton-and-turnip concern: mutton 


boiled in legs and roasted in saddles, with squadrons 











of apple-pies, lots of whisky-punch, and wine for 
those that liked it, with plenty of toasts, songs 
and speeches. Among the toasts, the healths of the 
Sallymount Beagles, and the Kildare Foxhounds, 
were drunk, with loud cheers and halloes. The 
masters of the hounds, of course, returned thanks, 
as husbands do for their wives, and on the part of 
the dogs promised famous good sport next season ; 

After the Kildare Foxhounds, an old farmer, in a gray 


coat, got gravely up, and without being requested to do 
so in the least, sung a song, stating that— 


“ At seven in the morning by most of the clocks, 
We rode to Kilruddery in search of a fox ;” 


and at the conclusion of his song, challenged a friend io 
give another song. Another old farmer, on this rose and 
sung one of Morris’s songs, with a great deal of queer 
humour: and, no doubt, many more songs were sung 


| during the evening, for plenty of hot-water jugs were 


blocking the door as we went out. 

The jolly frieze-coated songster, who celebrated the 
Kilruddery fox, sung, it must be confessed, most woefully 
out of tune; but still it was pleasant to hear him, and [ 
think the meeting was the most agreeable one I have 
seen in Ireland: there was more good humour, more 
cordial union of classes, more frankness and manlines 
than one is accustomed to find in Irish meetings. All 
the speeches were kindhearted, straightforward speeches, 
without a word of politics, or an attempt at oratory: it 
was impossible to say whether the gentlemen present 
were Protestant or Catholic,—each one had a hearty 
word of encouragement for his tenant, and a kind wel- 
come for his neighbour. There were forty stout, well- 
to-do farmers in the room, renters of fifty, seventy, a 
hundred acres of land. There were no clergyman pre- 
sent, though it would have been pleasant to have seen 
one of each persuasion, to say grace for the meeting and 
the meat. 

At a similar meeting at Ballytore the next day, I had 
an opportunity of seeing a still finer collection of stock 
than had been brought to Naas, and at the same time 
one of the most beautiful flourishing villages in Ireland. 
The road to it from H—town, [the charming residence 
of the family before introduced,] if not remarkable for 
its rural beauty, is pleasant to travel, for evidences of 
neat and prosperous husbandry are around you every- 
where—rich crops in the fields, and neat cottages by the 
road-side, accompanying us as far as Ballytore, a white, 
straggling village, surrounding green fields, of some five 
furlongs square, with a river running in the midst af 
them, and numerous fine cattle in the green. Here is 
large windmill, fitted up like a castle, with battlements 
and towers ; the castellan thereof is a good-natured ald 
Quaker gentleman, and numbers more of his following 
inhabit the town. ; 

The consequence was, that the shops of the village 
were the neatest possible, though by no means grand or 
portentous. Why should Quaker shops be neater than 
other shops? They suffer to the full as much oppression 
as the rest of the hereditary bondsmen ; and yet, in spite 
of their tyrants, they prosper. ; 

That is an impertinent question, Mr. Titmarsh. 

In the little village I remarked searcely a single beg- 
gar, and very few bare feet indeed among the crowds 
who came to see the show. Here the Quaker village 
had the advantage of the town of Naas, in spite of its 
Poor-house, which was oniy half fuli when we went #0 
see it; but the people prefer beggary and 
abroad, to comfort and neatness in the Union-house- 

A neater establishment cannot be seen than this; ‘t 
liberty must be very sweet indeed, when people prefer 
and starvation, to the certainty of comfort in the Union- 
house. We went to see it after the show at Naas. 

The first persons we saw at the gate of the place were 
four buxom lasses, in blue dockets and petticoats, 
were giggling and laughing as gaily as s0 many 
betreoe Wn emend a toe and who had a colour im 
their cheeks that any lady of Almack’s might envy: 
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y were cleaning pails and carrying in water from a 
green court or play-ground in front of the house, which 
some of the able-bodied men of the place were busy in 


“is anit of all The Times newspapers in the world, 
our Cockney affirms that the people who went in 
were happy, in their well-aired, well-scoured rooms, 
with their neat uniform, and good store of clean 
sheets and blankets. All very good, Mr. Titmarsh; 
but have you forgotten him who once said, “ /¢ is 
not bread alone, but where we eat it!” There was 
one more pleasant Agricultural sight, or show, at 
Castledermot. Here,— 

Rich and poor were working friendlily together ; priest 


and parson were alike interested in these honest, homely, | 


agricultural festivals ; not a word was said about heredi- 
tary bondage and English tyranny; and one did not 
much regret the absence-of those patriotic topics of con- 
Yersation. If but for the sake of the change, it was 
pleasant to pass a few days with people among whom 
there was no quarrelling; no furious denunciations 
against Popery on the part of the Protestants, and no 
tirades against the parsons from their bitter and scornful 
opponents of the other creed. 

‘ext Sunday, in the county Meath, in a quiet old 
church, lying amongst meadows and fine old stately 
avenues of trees, and for the benefit of a congregation 
of some thirty persons, I heard for the space of an hour 
and twenty minutes some thorough Protestant doctrine, 
and the Popish superstitions properly belaboured. Does 
it strengthen a man in his own creed to hear his neigh- 
bour’s belief abused? One would imagine so. 

Drogheda was found in as bad a social and as 
stagnant a commercial condition as any city of the 
West. With the same mud-cabin suburbs, it is, 
however, quite as full of Emporiums, Repositories, 
and other slovenly places of great names and small 
business. ‘To make amends, its Drogheda ale is 
even more famous than its Boyne Water. The 
principal use at present made of the Linen Hall of 
the town, is as a forum forthe Liberator to harangue 
in about Repeal. Orangemen and Catholics seem, 
in Drogheda, to feel peculiar rancour, and even the 
children—the school-boys—venomously take a side. 

‘When troops march over the bridge, a young friend of 
mine (whom I shrewdly suspect to be an Orangeman in 
his heart) told me, that their bands play the “ Boyne 
Water.” , ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 

By a large public school of some reputation, where a 
hundred boys are educated—(my young guide, the 
Orangeman, was one of them: he related with much 
glee how, on one of the Liberator’s visits, a schoolfellow 
had waved a blue and orange flag from the window, 
es ‘cy “ King William for ever, and to hell with the 

ope !” 

An admirable branch this of a young Irishman’s 
education. Our traveller frequently and very seri- 
ously, too, mourns over the failure of the National 
School scheme of Education for Ireland—the blame 
of which, the sin of which, the Protestant and Ca- 
tholie clergy and the Board may divide among them, 
as they best like. Mr. Titmarsh is highly pleased 
with Newry ; and, upon the whole, Ulster—the 
Black North—appears to him not, by any means, 
the worst part of the Green Island. He drove from 
Armagh to Portadown, on a Sunday evenin ; and 
f. - b y 4 b 
ound that if less Zrish than Cork or Kerry, Armagh 
may yet venture to hold up its head. 

— country is well cultivated along the whole of the 
pe the trees in plenty, and villages and neat houses 
aad in sight. The little farms with their orchards, 
comfortable buildings, were as clean and trim as 

be wished; they are mostly of one storey, with long 
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thatched roofs and shining windows, such as those that 
may be seen in Normandy and Picardy. As it was 
Sunday evening, all the people seemed to be abroad, 
some sauntering quietly down the roads—a pair of girls 
here and there pacing leisurely in a field—a little group 
seated under the trees of an orchard, which pretty ad- 
junct to the farm is very common in this district; and the 
crop of apples seemed this year to be extremely plenty. 
The physiognomy of the people too has quite changed: 
the girls have their hair neatly braided up, not loose 
over their faces as in the south; and not only are bare 
feet very rare, and stockings extremely neat and white, 
but I am sure I saw at least a dozen good silk gowns 
upon the women along the road, and scarcely one which 
was not clean and in good order. The men for the most 
part figured in jackets, caps, and trousers, eschewing 
the old well of a hat which covers the popular head at 
the other end of the island, the breeches, and the long 
ill-made tail-coat. The people’s faces are sharp and 
neat, not broad lazy knowing-looking, like that of many 
a shambling Diogenes who may be seen lounging before 
his cabin in Cork or Kerry. As for the cabins, they 
have disappeared; and the houses of the people may 
rank decidedly as cottages. The accent, too, is quite 
different ; but this is hard to describe in print. The 
people speak with a Scotch twang, and, as I fancied, 
much more simply and to the point. A man gives you a 
downright answer, without any grin, or joke, or attempt 
at flattery. To be sure, these are rather early days to 
begir to judge of national characteristics; and very likely 
the above distinctions have been drawn after profoundly 
studying a Northern and a Southern waiter at the inn 
at Armagh. 

At any rate, it is clear that the towns are vastly im- 
proved,—the cottages and villages no less so; the peo- 
ple look active and well-dressed ; a sort of weight seems 
all at once to be taken from the Englishman’s mind on 
entering the province, when he finds himself once more 
looking upon comfort, and activity, and resolution. 
What is the cause of this improvement? Protestantism, 
as more than one Church-of-England man said to me; 
but for Protestantism, would it not be as well to read 
Scotchism !—meaning thrift, prudence, perseverance, 
boldness, and common sense, with which qualities any 
body of men, of any Christian denomination, would no 
doubt prosper. 

Belfast and its inns were found all that the most 
fastidious Cockney could desire ; save that the pint 
of port contains no more than two glasses, which, 
upon the Scotch principle of “ Diel tak’ him has 
the least pint stoup,”’ rather detracts from the other 
merits of Belfast. We have heard that fine and 
thriving city called the Athens of Ireland ; it is 
likewise called the Irish Liverpool ; but sure never 
Irish city had sohigh acompliment made toit before, 
as that which the Cockney pays to Belfast when 
he calls itthe—lIrish London. There follows one of 
the best descriptions of the “ Irish London” that 
we have seen of late years. Dublin will not be 
flattered by the comparison made with her; but she 
must just please herself again. 

Mr. Titmarsh had some rather alarming adven- 
tures at the “Giant’s Causeway ;” and he kindly 
warns off all brother Cockneys from that savage 
coast and spot, fairly wishing himself back in 
Pall-Mall. There is clearly not one fibre which 
responds to the sublime in his whole composition. 
How unlike to Mr. Dickens at the Niagara Falls! 
Mr. Titmarsh ought to be ashamed of himself, as a 
man and an author; though the same gifts of lofty 
enthusiasm in alliance with exquisite sensibility 
may not be vouchsafed to every Cockney alike. 
But, as our friend happily remarks, after receiving 
the summons to dinner, 
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There is that in natare, dear Jenkins, which passes 
even our powers, We can feel the beauty of a magnifi- 
cent landscape, perhaps; but we can describe a leg of 
mutton and tarnips better. Come, then, this scene is for 
our betters to depict. If Mr. Tennyson were to come 
hither for a month, and brood over the place, he might, 
in some of those lofty heroic lines which the Author of 
the “ Morte d’Arthur” knows how to pile up, convey to 
the reader a sense of this gigantic desolate scene. What! 

ou, too, are a poet? Well then, Jenkins, stay! but 
Believe me, you had best take my advice, and come off. 

The worthy landlady made her appearance with the 
politest of bows and an apology,—for what does the 
reader think a lady should apologise in the most lonely 
rude spot in the world !—because a plain servant-woman 
was about to bring in the dinner, the waiter being absent 
on leave at Coleraine! O heaven and earth! where 
will the genteel end ! 

Kitty of Coleraine, like the Maid of Athens, 


must, we fear, be aging ; but one might, last year, 
in her town, purchase beef for fourpence a-pound, 
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and an excellent cod-fish for a shilling ; so that 
Coleraine, besides eminence in gentility and “ gerj- 
ousness,” has still its own attractions. The Cock. 
ney had not the felicity to see Kitty ; and, beyond 
all the fair of the western, southern, and centra} 
provinces, he was smitten by one “ bonny brucket 
lassie ;’ and though she may not compare with 
the above-mentioned Beauties, sung by Byron and 
Moore, yet Peg of Limavaddy wil, at least, hold 
her place with the “ sweet Molly Mog,” and others 
of her fair countrywomen. 

Yes, Peggy of Limavaddy, if Barrow and Inglis have 
gone to Connemara to fall in love with the Misses Flynn, 
let us be allowed to come to Ulster and offer a tribute 
of praise at your feet—at your stockingless feet, 0 Mar- 
garet! Do you remember the October day (’twas the 
first day of the hard weather,) when the way-worn tra- 


veller entered your inn? But the circumstances of this 
passion had better be chronicled in deathless verse. 






























Riding from Coleraine 
(Famed for lovely Kitty,) 

Came a Cockney bound 
Unto Derry city ; 

Weary was his soul, 
Shivering and sad he 

Bump’d along the road 
Leads to Limavaddy. 


Mountains stretch’d around, 
Gloomy was their tinting, 
And the horses’ hoofs 
Made a dismal clinting; 
Wind upon the heath 
Howling was and piping, 
On the heath and bog, 


’Mid the bogs of black, 
Silver pools were flashing, 
Crows upon their sides 


Cockney on the car 
Closer folds his plaidy, 

Grumbling at the road 
Leads to Limavaddy. 


Limavaddy inn’s 

But a humble bait-house, 
Where you may procure 

Whisky and potatoes ; 
Landlord at the door 

Gives a smiling welcome 
To the shivering wights 

Who to his hétel come. 
Landlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking, 
With a wary foot 

Baby’s cradle rocking. 


To the chimney nook, 
Having found admittance, 

There I watch a pup 
Playing with two kittens ; 


Black with many a snipe in: 


Picking were and splashing. 


PEG OF LIMAVADDY. 


(Playing round the fire, 
Which of blazing turf is, 
Roaring to the pot 


Which bubbles with the murphies ;) 


And the cradled babe 

Fond the mother nursed it, 
Singing it a song 

As she twists the worsted ! 


Presently a maid 
Enters with the liquor, 
(Half a pint of ale 
Frothing in a beaker.) 
Gods! I didn’t know 


What my beating heart meant, 


Hebe’s self I thought 
Enter’d the apartment. 

As she came she smiled, 
And the smile bewitching, 

On my word and honour, 
Lighted all the kitchen ! 


With a curtsy neat 

Greeting the new-comer, 
Lovely, smiling Peg 

Offers me the rummer ; 
But my trembling hand 

Up the beaker tilted, 
And the glass of ale 

Every drop I spilt it: 
Spilt it every drop 

(Dames who read my volumes, 
Pardon such a word,) 

On my whatd’yecall ’ems! 


Witnessing the sight 

Of that dire disaster, 
Out began to laugh 

Missis, maid, and master ; 
Such a merry peal, 

*Specially Miss Peg’s was, 
(As the glass of ale 

Trickling down my legs was,) 


That the joyful sound 

Of that ringing laughter 
Echoed in my ears 

Many a long day after. 


When the laugh was done, 
Peg, the pretty hussy, 
Moved about the room 
Wonderfully busy ; 
Now she looks to see 
If the kettle keep hot, 
Now she rubs the spoons, 
Now she cleans the teapot ; 
Now she sets the cups 
Trimly and secure, 
Now she scours a pot 
And so it was I drew her 


Thus it was I drew her 

Scouring of a kettle, 
(Faith her blushing cheeks 

Redden’d on the metal!) 
Ah! but ’tis in vain 

That I try to sketch it ; 
The pot perhaps is like, 

But Peggy’s face is wretched, 
No: the best of lead, 

And of Indian rubber, 
Never could depict 

That sweet kettle-scrubber! 


See her as she moves! 

Searce the ground she touches, 
Airy as a fay, 

Graceful as a duchess ; 
Bare her rounded arm, 

Bare her little leg is, 
Vestris never show’d 

Ancles like to Peggy’s ; 
Braided is her hair, 

Soft her look and modest, 
Slim her little waist 

Comfortably boddiced. 





The best of this delicious amatory jingle we omit 
from respect and tenderness for the feelings of Mrs. 
Titmarsh, who has something to overlook in this 
{rish tour of her husband’s, 

Back again to Dublin went Mr. Titmarsh ; 
dined everywhere with everybody ; and, were he 
as much in their confidence, he tells us, as Mrs. 
Sigourney, or any other American must have been, 
he might have had a great deal to tell of men of 
letters and fashion, and of University [ Magazine ¢] 





Dons. But the author who, like him, hopes to 
dine a second time at the expense of his friends, 
must take care of what he tells. As he does not, 
probably, expect to dine at Maynooth College, he 
is no more chary of preserving its confidence than 
that of the disorderly Museum of Trinity College. 
Trollopizing is often a virtue in a traveller. 
Maynooth we are told :— 


An Trish union-house is a palace to it. Ruin so need 
less, filth so disgusting, such a look of lazy squalor, Be 
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Englishnian who has not seen can conceive. Lecture- | diate as an O’Connell. The concluding sentence 


dining-hall, kitchen and students’-room, were : pameetyp - 
wee. I shall never forget the sight of scores of | Of Mr. Titmarsh’s Irish Sketches, is an appeal to 


“noulders of mutton lying on the filthy floor in the former, | that gentleman, whether or not, from the growth of 
or eatiew ots bed and dressing-table that I saw in | a middle class, too independent to be bullied by 
the other. Let the next Maynooth grant include a few | priest or squire—and he might have added, or mis- 


ings’-worth of white-wash and a few hundred-weights : : : 
anne wt if to this be added a half-ecore of drill. | “1° demasogue—from a middiacieg,nering thee 


TE” (a2. hn phohente annent dean oh leutune, interest in quiet, and alike indisposed to servility 

to teach them to keep their heads up and to look | and rebellion, as much may not be hoped as from 

e in the face, Parliament will introduce some cheap | any legislative meddling. It is the want, he says, 
reforms into the seminary, which were never needed | “ of a middle class, which has rendered the squires 


re than here. Why should the place be so shamefully ‘ : 
ne and foully dirty! Lime is cheap, and water so arrogant, the clergy so domineering, and the 


plenty at the canal hard by. Why should a stranger, political demagogue so powerful ; and I think that 
after a week’s stay in the country, be able to discover a | Mr. O’Connell himself would say——” But the 
priest by the scowl on his face, and his doubtful down- | Cockney is a simpleton with his what Mr, O’Con- 


castmanner. . . . . . This complaint of neglect | nell would say. Mr. O’Connell, for some time to 


applies to other public institutions besides Maynooth. |... e, at least, will say no such thing, as that he 


The Mansion-house, when I saw it, was a very dingy Siagi 
abode for the Right Honourable Lord Mayor, and that | surmises ; so we need not trouble the reader about 


Lord Mayor Mr. O’Connell. I saw him in full council, | it.—Does that same reader now agree with us, that 
in & apr neg on of eo = ornamented with | the Cockney is really a sensible, informing, and 
white satin bows, and sable collar, In an enormous | agreeable companion, so far as he goes?’ He may 
cocked hat, like a slice of an eclipsed moon—in the fol- be called superficial, to be sure. It is very easy 
lowing costume, in fact. : : 
to call a man any sort of disparaging name; but, 
The portrait is not the jovial Dan of the reader’s | without making any pretension to profundity or yet 
acquaintance, but a very truculent-looking, paltry, | to soaring, he bowls along, contriving to note and 
bedizened, old personage, whom we at once repu- | to impart a great deal, 
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The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. | Letters written during a Journey in Switzerland in the 
Longman & Co. Autumn of 1841. By Mrs. Ashton Yates, 2 volumes. 
Miss AIKIN states in her preface that “ she has under- London: Dunean & Malcolm. 

taken, in these memoirs, to supply a real deficiency in To soothe the sorrow of her younger children during 
our literature.’ Why is there no life of Addison, while | her long absence on the Continent, Mrs. Ashton Yates 
there are lives of Pope, and Swift, and Dryden? It is | promised to write them a particular aecount of every 
not easy to say why, unless that there was less to tell of | place which she and their elder sisters visited. This 
so correct and fortunate a person as Addison that the | she has done in a series of Letters, into which, from pre- 
world cared for hearing, or beyond what |had already | vious knowledge and reading, she introduces both local 
been made known in the lives of his contemporaries, and | and general knowledge, with sketches of the remarkable 
in Johnson’s preface to Addison’s works. Yet the life | events that have occurred, and of personages who have 
of so distinguished an English classic surely deserved to | figured in the scenesdescribed. There is thus no lack of 
be written with all the care and amplitude which literary | useful and entertaining information, conveyed in the 
research and talent could supply. Among the myriad | plain and agreeable manner that is best suited to gain 
books published on all manner of subjects, that one could | and keep alive the attention of juvenile readers, The 
not be considered superfluous, which had for its subject | personal narrative, at the same time, relieves and diver- 
the most conspicuous writer in the Spectator, the life of | sifies the graver matter of the volumes, Afraid of her 
the reformer and refiner of English manners and English | children receiving erroneous impressions, or forming 
style; the moralist of the sodial circle and the fireside. | what she conceives wrong opinions, Mrs. Ashton Yates 
Qualified for this task by her previous habits of historical | is so careful in their behalf, as sometimes to assume the 
and biographical research, Miss Aikin possesses, in addi- | governess, and to dogmatize, in pointing out the way in 
tion, that unbounded, and almost enthusiastic,admiration | Which they should walk. In short, she tells them what 
for Addison, which is no mean element in writing the | they ought to think of particular individuals, facts, and 
annals of a man of calm passions; never, though in all | opinions. But this she may conceive a mother’s duty. 
apparent modesty, wanting to his own interests, who | Her Letters will form pleasant and instructive reading, 
glided smoothly and cannily through life. If she has | especially in those quiet family circles where juveniles 
uot been able to give her hero a strong interest in the | and adults mingle for social instruction. 

affections of her readers, the fault is certainly not with | The Papal and Hierarchical System compared with the 

her. She has thrown startling doubts on many of the | Religion of the New Testament. London: Charles 

most disparaging anecdotes that have been currently re- Gilpin. 

ceived as to the habits of Addison, and of his conduct in We have read this book with much satisfaction. To 

particular instances; and some of the worst of these she | what Christian denomination the author belongs, we 

has clearly disproved. This quiet, unpretending, but | cannot exactly tell, but he appears to approximate the 

‘agacious and worldly fortunate man was, not impro- | most nearly to The Friends. He is s thorough spiritual 

bably, the object of some small envy among his early | liberal, and keenly perceives the intolerance of each sect 

and literary contemporaries. in its turn, from the earliest ages to the Lutherans lately 
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persecuted in Prussia; while in Hanover, Hamburg, and 
Denmark, being the established and dominant sect, they 
were persecuting others. And all this is done in carrying 
out an ideal notion of uniformity as the alone perfection, 
and thus producing, on the one hand, persecution, confis- 
cation, nt ; and, on the other, “ a prevailing 
religious lifelessness, with infidelity at bottom.” Anti- 
christ is not considered by this writer as being by any 
means confined to the Church of Rome: Antichrist he 
sees enthroned in every church that avails itself of the 
sword of the magistrate to enforce uniformity of wor- 
ship ; although that church should uphold much sound 
doctrine, and contain many lively members of the Uni- 
versal Church of Christ. There is an able chapter on 
“ The spiritual power of the priesthood,” and another on 
The Christian Ministry ; and though on these subjects 
the writer’s views coincide neither with those of Church 
of England-men nor Presbyterians, he, however, claims 
to found them upon the New Testament. 


History of our own Times. By the Author of “ The Court 
and Times of Frederick the Great.” Volume I. Henry 
Colburn. 

This portion of Our own Times relates entirely to the 

French Revolution, and does not get on with it farther 

than 1792. It promises to be a very voluminous work. 


Thorn’s Tracts on the Errors and Evils of the Church 
of England. 

These “ Tracts for the Times” are written by a Dis- 
senter and a Voluntary, who attacks the Church shrewd- 
ly, on almost every point of her discipline and govern- 
ment, and on many of her doctrines; and who also shows 
up the Puseyites. 


Letters on Puritanism and Non-conformity. By Sir 

John Bickerton Williams, Knt. London: Jackson 

& Walford. 

These letters, written by an Independent who is well 
able to render a reason for the faith that is in him, have 
been drawn forth by the inveterate hostility which has 
been of late displayed by Churchmen to the very name 
of Dissent. The letters form an able popular defence of 
Protestant Non-conformity ; and their author even carries 
the war into the enemy’s camp, and attacks the Pusey- 
ites in their more vulnerable points. 


Jest and Earnest. By Arthur Wallibridge. 


These are a series of brief, piquant, or lively sketches, 
which may probably have appeared in some periodical. 
Some of them, as “ Entertainment on the Road,” are in 
Goldsmith’s vein, and tell, even under the disadvantage 
of the comparison. 


Bizzare Fables ; a series of Eccentric Historietes. By 
the author of “ Jest and Earnest.” Second Edition. 


Hints to Servants. With illustrations by Kenny Mea- 
dows. 

This somewhat bald imitation of Swift’s inimitable 
“ Directions to Servants,’ is written in loose rhymes. 
Of the dozen illustrations, the full half are very good. 
The fat cook; the smart lady’s-maid, peeping into her 
mistress’s sealed letter; the equivocal housemaid, lean- 
ing on her broom, while her thoughts are far distant, all 
prove their descent from the Meadows mould of wo- 
man, which is the same in every rank. It is not a high 
or perfect one. The portrait of the groom is very clever. 
He is daily growing in his quiet resemblance to a horse— 
his face is visibly lengthening. 
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Men and Manners in America. By Thomas 
Esq., author of “ Cyril Thornton.” A new edition 
Blackwood & Sons. 

This is a cheap and neat reprint of a well-known 
which was popular, at least, with a party. American 
society is better understood since Captain Hamilton 
travelled through the States, twelve years ago. Even 
he might now have modified some of his opinions, though 
he would not have changed them. There was apparently 
no subsoil in his mind, in which deeper thoughts could 
take root. To this reprint a few pleasing letters from 
the author to his friends and relations in Scotland are 
prefixed, with a portrait from a painting by John Watson 
Gordon, which does not in the least flatter the original, 
The Latin Gorerness, for the Use of Mothers and Gorer. 

nesses, §c., §c. By John W. Freese, B.A. Simpkin, 

Marshall, & Co. 

This manual will be found useful; as many ladies, 
who know nothing whatever of the Latin language, are 
often required either to give elementary instruction, or 
to hear young boys prepare their lessons for school. 


Buckingham’s America. Fisher & Sons. 

Mr. Buckingham has concluded his leviathan work on 
America, by the publication of another large volume, 
solely dedicated to the British colonies of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick. This volume thus forms 
in itself a complete work, and one containing abundant 
material. It is decorated with many fine views of cities, 
public buildings, and river scenery; and is written in the 
same style as the previous yolumes, with perhaps rather 
more condensation. 


Letters from the Purenees. By. T. Clifton Paris, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: John Murray. 
The author of the Letters enjoyed a solitary pedestrian 

ramble of three months during the last beautiful sum- 
mer, among the Pyrenean mountains. He had a fair share 
of adventures, and of small diverting hardships, and tells 
his story in a lively and unaffected manner. The travels 
of a pedestrian always possess an interest which belongs 
to no other mode of progression. He sees more, and 
he sees deeper; and his spirits are kept in brisker mo- 
tion. This must be the secret of the attraction of such 
narratives, even when there is, as in the present instance, 
very little substance in them. 


The Pyrenees ; with Excursions into Spain. By Lady 
Chatterton, author of “ Rambles in the South of Lre- 
land,” &c. &c. 2 vols. octavo. Saunders & Otley. 
All the world, of fashion, is well acquainted with the 

writings of a lady whose works, according to The Quar- 
terly Reriew,“are marked by talent and refinement ;” whe, 
by the authority of The Times, “ displays an acute per- 
ception of human nature ;” and who, on the authority of 
The Morning Chronicle, the other year “ produced one 
of the most agreeable, picturesque, and readable books 
of the season.” The work on the Pyrenees is no whit 
inferior in literary accomplishment to the books to whieh 
these praises refer, though the subject may be less in- 
teresting. The book, which externally is a very hand- 
some one, is, like Lady Chatterton’s former works, it- 
terspersed with the floating romantic tales and legends 
of the country in which she is travelling. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih. Translated 
from the Chinese. 2 volumes. Longman & Co. 
The rambles of the Haroun Alraschid of the Celestial 
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Empire give a very curious, and, at the present mo- 
ment, a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, 
usages, and institutions. 

The Home ; or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Frederika Bremer, author of “ The Neighbours.” 
Translated from the Swedish by Mary Howitt. 
®volumes. Longman & Co. 

We shall not fail to let our readers know something 
about a new novel, which the author of “ The Neighbours” 
wrote, and Mrs. Howitt thought worthy of being trans- 
lated into the language of Great Britain and America. 





PAMPHLETS. 
A RevIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BOARD OF 


in 1831 to 1843. By Durham Dunlop, Esq. London: 


7.C. Newby. Edinburgh: W. Tait. Dublin: Millikin, | 


gad Curry & Son.—Mr. Durham makes heavy and grave 
complaints of the Board, which it would require longer 
time to investigate than we have been able to command 
since his pamphlet appeared, The pamphlet merits the 
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attention of every one interested in the Board honestly 
and fitly discharging its duties. The Commissioners can- 
not sit still under the serious charge of “having de- 
parted from the objects they were intrusted to promote; 
or that they have grievously misapplied the money in- 
trusted to them, been reckless and wasteful, rash with- 
out success, and profuse without adequate advantage.” 


Numerous Cases oF SurGicat OPERATIONS WITHOUT 


| Pain, PERFORMED IN THE MEsMERIC STATE; with remarks 


upon the opposition of many Members of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, and others, to the re- 
ception of the inestimable blessings of Mesmerism. B 
John Elliotson, M.D.—In this pamphlet Dr. Elliotson 
relates many of those marvellous cases of which the 


NationaL EpvucaTIon iN IRELAND, from its establishment | public has already heard, and appears very sore and 


very angry with his brethren of the profession that they 
will not see with his eyes. 

Six Lerrers to Sir Ropert Peer ; being an attempt 
to expose the dangerous tendency of the theory of rent, 
advocated by Mr. Ricardo, and by the writers of his 
school, By T. C. Bansfield, Esq, 


-_— 





POSTSCRIPT POLITICAL, 
THE DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue catastrophe, so long threatened and so long delayed, has at length arrived. The Venerable Kirk of Seot- 
land is fairly laid on her beam-ends ; the most affectionate and dutiful of her children, Dr. Chalmers and his co- 
adjutors, standing by, looking with no little complacency on their handiwork. The reverend Doctor might have 


been delighted to say, 


* Alone I did it!™ 


—but this isa glory denied him. He has had many willing, zealous, and unscrupulous auxiliaries, and many more 


dupes and victims. Let not, however, Voluntaries and Dissenters at a distance imagine, that this fell matricide 
has been committed from any dislike to the principle of a State Church, as one directly opposed to the religious 
liberties of mankind and the interests of pure Christianity. The new Seceders hold directly the reverse of this ; 
and the “ General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland”—the resonant title which the body has assumed— 
was not three hours old, before its first Moderator, Dr. Chalmers, took pains to proclaim deadly animosity to Libe- 
ralsand Dissenters, whom he denounced in no measured terms, as seditious, discontented, restless men, dangerous 
alike to Church and State; with whom he and his party would take neither part nor lot.” It is not then from dis- 
approbation of a State, i. ¢. an “ Erastian Church,” or from dislike to ministers receiving State pay, which the Doctor 
regards as a most important element in the maintenance of religion, the very pabulum of Presbyterianism, that 
the disruption has arisen; but because the Established clergy, while eating the bread which the State provided 
for them, could not be as much above its control as the ministers of independent bodies of Dissenters ; that they 
thould not be at liberty to do what they liked with what was not their own,—that as often as the decisions of 


* That Dissenters and V oluntaries everywhere may know what are the fundamental principles of the New Free Presbyterian 
h, we subjoin an extract from Dr. Chalmers’s opening speech :—“ To be more plain, let me be more particular. The 
Voluntaries mistake, if they claim us as Voluntaries. We hold it to be the duty of Government to give their resources 
and means for the maintenance of a gospel ministry in the land; and we pray that their eyes may yet be opened, and that 
may learn to acquit themselves as protectors of the Church, and not as its corrupters or tyrants. (Applause.) May 
the sin of Uzziah be forgiven them, and may the da speeeity come, when ‘ kings shall be the nursing fathers, and queens 
nursing mothers of the Church.’ (Renewed Cheers.) In a word, we hold that every post and function of the com- 
mouwealth should be leavened with Christianity, and that every functionary, from the highest to the lowest, should in their 
tespective spheres do all that in them lies to countenance and to uphold it. ‘That is to say, though we quit the Establish- 
ment, it is right that it should be understood that we go out holding the Establishment principle. @ quit a vitiated 
lishment; but we shall rejoice to return to a purer one. ((ireat applause.) Or, to express otherwise, we advocate 
the national recognition and the national —— of religion; and we are not Voluntaries. (Cheers.) Again, if we thus 
*penly proclaim our differences with men who, under the guise of princi of this principle we question not the 
honest y—refuse, in the affairs of the Church, to have any icipation with the Government—still more resolutely do we 
disclaim all fellowship with men who, under the guise of direct and declared opposition, lift a menacing front the 
powers that be; or, disdaining government, and impatient of restraint, manifest a spirit of contention and detiance. If we 
to coalesce with one, ad. that a powerful body, on the question of ecclesiastical polity, still less would we seek to 
“tengthen ourselves by amalgamating with another body of contentious and violent worldly politi and, least of all, 
With men whose element is confusion, and who delight in the wild war of turbulence and disorder. enemies—the 
aristocracy of the land—will be strengthened in their hostility against us by our cod on with men who are bent 
"pon the destruction of the Chureh. . . . . 1 look upon the Presbyterian Church of lreland as possessing a value which 
"possessed by no other Church in Christendom. It is altogether charged with high Christian principles; and there is not 
‘sther Church within the limits of reformed Christendom of which we can say the same, Th the Kegium Donum 
eas ineiple of a National Establishment is invested in your Church, and yet you possess perfect spiritual liberty,"—Seote- 
y 20th. 
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their courts came into collision with the judgments of the civil courts, the latter should yield. From first to last, 
for the seven years that this affair has disturbed Scotland, the struggle has been for clerical power, veiled, at 
one period, with the thin pretext, latterly thrown aside, of demanding fora few of the people a roundabout check 
—a veto upon the exercise of lay patronage. 

The cry of “ Wolf !” had been raised so often; the threat, “ We will go off, and leave manse, glebe, and tiends 
so frequently reiterated, that the public had become incredulous; though it was not seen how the Protesters 
could, in common decency, remain much longer. Late symptoms, of a more than ordinary attention to the 
commissariat department and the replenishment of the treasure-chest, foreboded a serious campaign. By one 
means or another, nay, by all kind of meaus, fair and unfair, a very large sum of money had, this year, been col- 
lected for building meeting-houses, and “ the sustentation of the clergy,” and a much larger sum subscribed. In the 
meantime, by the late election of members to the General Assembly, it was evident that the party which had for 
some years carried matters with so high a hand—attempting to bully successive Governments into the concessions 
they demanded, and defying the courts of law—would be in a minority in their own Assembly, to whose dicta, of 
course, they were bound to submit. On perceiving this, it was deemed politic not to hazard even one vote; not to 
wait until the General Assembly had been constituted by the election of its chairman, (the Moderator,) which must 
have gone against them, but at once to declare off ! This was done by the reading of a long protest against the pro- 
ceedings and judgments of the Supreme Court of Scotland, which have been affirmed by Parliament as often as they 
were appealed, and against the Governments which had refused their claims; and the seceders rose and walked 
out, to the number of eighty-nine parish ministers, and thirty-one quoad sacra ministers—a kind of irregulars, 
who, by the decision of the courts of law, had no right to sit in church courts—and seventy-three elders. Even if 
the guoad sacra ministers and their elders had been included, the number retiring was a minority of the whole 
Assembly. It is not to be imagined that an affair which had, for seven years, produced so much rancorous 
agitation, was to reach the crisis without creating some sensation out of doors. The adherents of the party had 
collected in considerable numbers. The course that was to be taken was previously known; and, when the Se- 
ceders—the martyrs—appeared, they were received with some cheering, and accompanied down hill to a deserted 
pile, where, seven years ago, the citizens of Edinburgh gave a dinner to Mr. O’Connell. Dr. Chalmers was then, 
by acclamation, chosen Moderator of “The First General Assembly of the Free Presbyterian Church;” and, 
having first explained the reasons of secession, the Reverend Doctor lost no time in making that vituperative 
manifesto against other Dissenters, and that eulogy on endowed Establishments to which we have referred. 

Leaving the new General Assembly to act its virgin fancies, let us now for a moment inquire what principle 
gave rise to it! what led so many protesting martyrs to forsake “the Church of their fathers,” first inflicting 
upon her what they do not scruple to avow is, as they hope, a mortal stab. We write for the information.of 
readers in England and Ireland, and for Scotsmen abroad, many of whom labour under the mistake of imagin- 
ing that, on the part of the leaders of the seceding party, this has really been a liberal and generous popular 
movement ; a struggle for popular principles, for extending the religious rights of the people of Scotland. It 
has been no such thing. How was it possible that a body of clergy, bound hand and foot to the State, who 
were preéminently—and right proud too of the title—Ministers of the Established Church,—how was a body 
of men thus fettered, and willing to be fettered, to take the lead in any popular movement which had for its 
object the enfranchisement of the People from the yoke of lay patronage, save by a species of rebellion ? While 
the Non-Intrusion party—more correctly the Kirk-Court-Supremacy party—held the State bound to maintain 
them in their benefices, which they had obtained only through lay patronage, they also claimed, when it 
suited them, to defy and despise its control ; and to become the soi-disant champions of the rights of the People. 
These things were wholly incompatible ; and, accordingly, as soon as they were touched in what they claimed as 
their own prerogative, the bungle and juggle in which the popular part of the question was veiled, the Veto 
law, was thrown to the winds. “ The veto was a bagatelle,” proclaimed Dr. Chalmers, when compared with 
the Courts of Law audaciously presuming to control the Kirk Courts in matters which his party called 
“ spiritual,”—while all men of plain sense called it the necessary protection of the civil rights of men, either 
deprived of their livings, or kept out of them, because they obeyed the laws of the Church and the laws of tie 
land, instead of the arbitrary dicta of a dominant party in the Kirk Courts. Had this party really been 
what they pretended to be; had they acted upon any consistent and intelligible principle, conducted 
themselves with Christian feeling and propriety, and, ceasing to be hirelings of the State, had become the 
leaders of the People, in seeking an enlargement of their rights, they would have gone out at once, carrying with 
them the sympathy and respect of good men of all parties. How stand they now, when forced to withdraw, from 
having found it hopeless to obtain, by defiance, threats, and bullying, those arrogant claims which the interests 
of society cannot permit any government to yield to any body of Established clergy? They must have been 
mad even to have dreamed of attaining their objects; and they must have seen their folly in the coldness, in- 
difference, or reprobation with which their struggle has been viewed by the men of Scotland of every sect and 
political party. To persons at a distance, who cannot understand the real question—namely, the struggle of & 
Kirk corporation for power uncontrolled by the law—through the smoke of controversy and maze of words in 
which it has been involved, it is a pregnant fact, that not one newspaper in Scotland, Liberal or Conservative, has 
been found to advocate the cause of the Kirk-Court-Supremacy party; and that they were at last under the necessity 
of setting up a press of their own. The whole body of Dissenters in Scotland have, until they seceded, been 
against them, both in reference to the objects struggled for, and the unseemly mode of conducting the struggle. 
But to read of their sayings and doings, a stranger might imagine that there was not a Dissenter, nor a Dissenting 
minister, in all Scotland; that they alone divided the whole field with the Moderate ministers. Jealousy of the 

Presbyterian Dissenters, of the Secession body, was no mean ingredient among the various motives 
originally produced this turmoil. That body has, within the last fifty years, rapidly increased in numbers, 
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wealth, and intelligence; and now reckons, it is said, nearly a half, if not a full half, of the urbane population of 
the country among its adherents, while its substantial meeting-houses and manses rise in every valley. The 

sing of the Reform Bill brought this body a vast accession of political power. In some quarters of the coun- 
try it turned elections against the Kirk party. This aggression from the Seceders without, was not to be sub- 
mitted to; and, within, the Kirk was distracted, as it always has been, by party-feeling of the bitterest kind, in- 
herited by its Courts from the old feud between the High-flyers and Moderates. The High-flyers had, at length, 
gained the Supremacy : they have not used their faculties either wisely or meekly. They perceived that, to cope 
with the new accession of political power, and the popular principle of electing ministers, enjoyed by the Presby- 
terian Dissenters, they, too, must popularize, or else lose their influence and numbers. But they did not set 
honestly about the work to which party zeal and hatred of the Dissenters prompted them. They wished to make 
tools of the People in carrying out their own selfish objects; and they have temporarily succeeded to a small extent : 
—toa very small extent it must be with men or women capable of putting two ideas together. To their flocks 
if what they longed for was freedom to choose their own ministers, the Secession stood open ; holding the same 
doctrines, and discipline, and principles of Church government as themselves; differing in no respect, save that 
minister and people, choosing to enjoy spiritual freedom, had voluntarily, a century ago, renounced the secular 
advantages of an Establishment. Why did not the turbulent, restless, and ambitious leaders in this movement fol- 
low the dignified and Christian-like example of the Erskines and Moncrieffs, who, in peace and quiet, planted that 
little grain of seed which has since grown into a goodly tree, sheltering and adorning the land! And why have 
they not, on at length seceding, joined the original body of Seceders, who, if they are in the right path, are assur- 
edly their elders and betters! Why have they not humbly sued to be received into that body ! Do they hope ever 
to be recognised as an Establishment, or again to draw State pay? One might augur something like this from the 
fervent admiration which Dr. Chalmers, on the seeond day of the Free Assembly, expressed for the Presbyterian 
Charch of Ulster, his beau ideal of a perfect church, where the State, from considerations of poliey, gives, at 
its pleasure, a small dole to the ministers, exactly as it does to the College of Maynooth, and interferes with 
the internal concerns of neither. Dr. Chalmers’ ideas of the glory and beauty of a perfect State Church have 
surely sunk lamentably. Is “ The Free Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland” to end in aecepting Larry O’Branigan’s 

“ Good frindly sop of the rale Raigin Donem,” * 


Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer to become the nursing-father, and the Home Secretary the nursfng-mother that 
Dr. Chalmers yearns after? The deputations to and from Ulster, the fraternization with the Presbyterians of Tre- 
land, and the dead cut given to the Presbyterian Secession of Scotland—a pure and independent body, with whom 
people of common sense would imagine that the Non-intrusionists on leaving the Church would feel proud to be 
completely identified—have certainly a strange appearance. We shall see how they will shape their course, and 
what new spiritual privileges the Founders of the Free Church are to secure to the People beyond other Dissenters 
—now that they have the power to give the People, not a mere veto, but a direct and uncontrolled liberty of choice. 
But more: Will the Founders and Legislators of the Free Church consult the great body of the People as to its 
constitution, and the limitation of their own powers in its courts! Will they summon to their Assembly represen- 
tatives from all the parishes ? What power, what active and potent voice, are the Christian People to have in their 
own Church? The Fathers of the Free Church must adopt some popular measure, if they are toprosper. The 
constitution of the other Dissenting bodies—an eye to popular support—to the vile pence—guarantees some degree 
of popularity in their institutions. But will it be a large or a scanty measure? Will the ministers exercise no 
crooked control over the People’s choice, by their veto’ Will the People be allowed to elect their ministers 
and elders fairly and freely—and why not by ballot! Will the women, who have so liberally contributed to the 
* Sastentation Fund,” have a vote,as among other Dissenters ! 

We have said, that if the object of the leaders of this party—for the host of followers have been like sheep 
driven to the slaughter—had been the single-minded and honest desire of extending the Christian privileges, or 
promoting the religious improvement,of the people of Scotland, even though in connexion with a State Church, 
they would have carried with them the sympathies and respect of all good men ; and we say that even now, at 
the eleventh hour, when, by their arrogant pretensions and intemperate conduct, they have forfeited the general 
esteem, they may still redeem themselves,—and, in the hands of an overruling Providence, become the instru- 
ments of good both directly and indirectly. The first symptoms, so far as they are concerned, are, how- 
ever, not favourable. It will soon be seen whether their future course is to be shaped by mere hostility to 
the endowed body they have tardily left, and jealousy of those Dissenters who lost no time in hailing their 
retirement from the Establishment,—or if they are actuated by purer motives. In cordially welcoming them into 
the independent ranks, the Dissenters have hitherto met with but an ungracious reward. Their new-born zeal, 
as if officious, has been very unceremoniously damped. Dr. Chalmers, who is a sad Marplot for an ecclesiastical 
leader and politician—though he does the best an essentially honest nature will permit—lost no time, as the Mode- 
rator of the Free Church, in giving a sharp rebuff to all Dissenters and Voluntaries. Their Browns, and Mar- 
thalls, and Wardlaws might be very respectable sectarian ministers; and the temporary use of their pulpits 
may be convenient until the Free Church mature her plans and rear her own edifices; but they must not pre- 
sume to think themselves and their flocks on a footing of equality with the New Free Church and her flock. In 
a Seceder’s Church, of which Dr. Candlish had got the use to raise a rebellion in the parish against the established 
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* “ The fam’d Daddy C—ke, by gor, I'd have shown ’om 
As proof how such bastes may be tam’d when you've thrown ‘em 
A good frindly sop of the rale Raigin Donem.” 
» Actording to his editor, Moore, Larry, in this epistle, evidently means the Regium Donum, a sum contributed. by the 
overnment, annually, to the support of a favoured class of Presbyterians in Ulater; which they at first swallowed with 
wme difficulty, but now make no bones of, 
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minister—that reverend person told the Seceders very roundly that he and his party could have nothing to say 
to them. They might, indeed, coéperate with them for “ Catholic objects”—such, perhaps, as the conversion of 
the Jews !—but Scotland is the hereditary domain of the Free Church, in which its Founders will brook no inter- 
ference. ——The Dissenters, whether Presbyterians or Independents, will surely now know how to keep their dis- 
tance, and be respectful. Their zeal to welcome the party whose objects and whole course of conduct they had 
justly condemned, far outran their discretion. They required a lesson, and they got it without loss of time. 

In the meanwhile, the fact remains, that about a fourth of the parish ministers have left the Church of Seot- 
land, and given up their livings, together with quoad sacra ministers, missionaries, and professors, amounting in 
all to above 400—some say 427 persons. The number seems very great, by whatever means it has been swelled, 
But let the friends of religion take the consolation, that not one of these martyrs is lost to Scotland. All who 
were worth retaining remain in full activity ; if not in the Church, then out of it. By the spirit of emulation 
they will infuse new energy into the Moderate party—rousing the “ slumberers in Zion” to a better sense of their 
duties. The Dissenters may comfort themselves with the reflection, that, in spite of Dr. Chalmers’s premature 
and indiscreet vituperation of their body, and his steadfast love of an endowed establishment, his party, in having 
thrown off the yoke of the State Church, and placed their dependence on popular support—for there is, alas! no 
hope of a Scotch Regium Donum—must infuse some popular elements into the constitution of their Free Church ; 
that it must be, to some extent, free for the people as well as for the clergy. And the government will now be 
forced to do something to adapt the Establishment itself to the popular wants and the spirit of the age. This 
will be immediately forced upon the attention of the government by the friends and the ministers of the Establish- 
ment. Reform will assuredly not be found in giving more power to the clergy; so that the prospect is cheering on 
every side ; andevery party has cause of congratulation in that awful disruption which threatened so much, and 
which has turned out,—however brought about,—if not a very great affair, then a good and desirable dispen- 
sation. The leading metropolitan martyrs, even in their secular interests, will not, we imagine, be much worse 
off in their attics, than when they were craving or permitting the aid of the civil power, of which they are 
so jealous, to distrain the goods, and imprison the persons, and violate the consciences of their fellow-towns- 
men and fellow-christians, to obtain payment of their own stipends. We have never heard of any protest of 
theirs against the exercise of the civil power in such flagrant cases for their own pecuniary advantage. That 
Annuity-Taz alone, and its hideous consequences to religion and social morality, would, it occurs to us, have 
been a much better cause for martyrdom—for forsaking the Church and trusting to Providence,—than any that 
has yet been assigned by the reverend Edinburgh Doctors, Founders of the Free Church. 





If it were not that Journalists, like surgeons, become hardened in the discharge of their painful but necessary 
duties, we could pity those who have, in these times, to write from day to day upon public affairs,—diurnally to 
record, that everything looks more and more hopeless and gloomy. It is but poor consolation that a Tory Min- 
ister is at the head of affairs, and that he has egregiously blundered in all his calculations ; while a regularly- 
declining revenue bears evidence of the protracted sufferings of the people, and of the gradual impoverishment 
of every class, save the privileged order. It is poor comfort for Liberals to know, that it is Sir Robert Peel, 
and not Lord Melbourne, who guides the helm, while lamenting the consequences of that system pursued by 
both parties, which has placed the nation amidst those difficulties and dangers which have imperilled every country 
that, with a narrowed field of industry, and a discontented population, has also had to contend with a deranged 
state of the public finances. Under the pressure and gloom of the present hour, one is fain to look to the future; 
to watch the faint glimmer of dawn which is afforded by the progress of public opinion on those principles which 
may yet save the country. In the Free-Trape principle, and especially that branch of it which implies the 
abolition of all taxes and restrictions on the People’s food, a long stride, a most triumphant progress, has lately 
been made. And the number of new votes gained in the House of Commons, and in a Corn-Law Parliament, is 
by no means the measure of the progress of a cause which must have a wide and solid foundation out of doors, 
before it can lift its head there. In the other great measure, that for Complete Suffrage, if the immediate agita- 
tion is less extensive, people not being able to do two things at a time, and do them equally well, the signs are a8 
decided. This cause must prosper, and for the simple reason, that the working-class being already gained, the 
intelligent of the middle-class are daily learning that free representation is as necessary for the security of what- 
ever degree of justice they may have wrung from the aristocracy, the “class legislators,” as for the obtainment of 
those farther measures of reform which the well-being of the whole people requires. Mr. Sharman Crawfurd 
ought therefore to be congratulated upon the ground he has gained. How few years is it since Corn-law Repeal 
met with a much more ungracious reception in the House of Commons, than Complete Suffrage did last week. 
Looking around, all is gloom and despondency ; but forward, and there is, else the blame is our own, every 
reasonable ground of hope which a good cause, union, and perseverance can inspire. 
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